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FOREWORD 


N ot much heis been left to be said by way of in¬ 
troduction to the fourth volume of this splendid 
publication, Tlie reader is familiar with, the eir- 
cumstances of the Sanskrit author’s life; he knows what 
is necessary concerning the literary sources of the work ; 
he has considered the origin of the stories, whether Aryan 
or Dravidian, in India itself, and their affinities with beliefs 
and practices in later India; and he has contemplated the 
important and difficult questions of transmission—^transmis¬ 
sion of stories and motifs from countiy to country, people 
to people, and the no less certahily attested inverse process 
of transmission from literary source to folk-lore. Then, 
again, the very march of the narrative has accustomed 
him to the ease of the author’s style, fitting Iho matter like 
a glove, objective, impersonal and unmoved, whether the 
scene is earth or heaven or one of the various hells, an 
unvarying style equal to the burden of the long task. And 
the translator, as became a ripe scholar of fine literary taste, 
follows with a rendering as free from display as is the original 
* itself. 

It was by no means a matter of course that the Great 
Tale of Gunat^ya should come down to us in so acceptable 
a form. The example of Ksemendra’s Brhatkaikd-maf^ari 
Great-Tale Cluster”) show’s clearly that we might have 
had to be content >vith a much more restricted version by 
an author solicitous of poetical artifice ratlier than of tlie 
adequate presentation of the matter. Written in an. old 
dialect little practised and contemned as vulgar, the w'ork 
of Gun^hya was not safeguarded, Mke the Mahd-Bhdrata 
and Rdmdyarui^ which Ksemendra subjected to the like 
treatment, by having been composed in the sacred language, 
by a theme relating to the great heroes of antiquity, by 
ancient fame and semi-divine character attaching to the 
author. Even as it is, the original prose story is presented 
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to us with curtailments and amplifications of the most 
wholesale character. While the result has been, no doubt, 
favourable to tlie Avork as an Ocean of Story and a store¬ 
house of popular idea and folk-lore, and thus better adapted 
to the purposes contemplated in Mr Penzer’s monumental 
edition, it is still a matter of some concern to the reader to 
realise rather more fully the vicissitudes through which the 
text has passed. 

Apart from the Kashmir redactions there exists a 
Sanskrit version of Gunadhya’s work, bearing the title 
Bfhatkai^d: Moka-samgraho: — i.e, the Great Tale: Verse 
Epitome,” In spite of its rather unassuming title, it must 
in its complete form have been—for we possess only 
about six of the twenty-six Idbhas, “ emprizes ”—of very 
considerable extent, say about 25,000 ^lokaa or couplets. 
Its discoverer and editor, M. Felix Laeote, has published 
{Esmi sur Gund^ya et la Brhaikaihd, Paris, 1908) along 
with the text an elaborate discussion of all the questions 
of higher criticism relating to the Kaihd-sarit^s&gara and 
the other recensions. M. Laeote’s conclusions, which are 
developed with great perspicacity, may be summarised as 
follows. 

The Sloka-sarngraha —" Averse Epitome -of which the 
MS, came from Nepal, is the work of a Nepalese writer, by 
name Budhasv^in, who is at pains to bring the poem 
into connection with his own countr}'. It is of relatively 
early date, say the eighth to the ninth century a.d. and is 
based upon the Pai^aci original. In its arrangement, and 
still more in its contents, it differs widely from the Kashmir 
versions. The most significant feature of these differences, 
however, is that they are largely by w-ay of defect. Great 
masses of the subsidiary tales in the Kathd-saritsdgara are 
wanting, and thus the main narrative stands out in much 
greater distinctness and amplitude. It is not that Kse- 
mendra and Somadeva have greatly perverted the story 
although there are some rather considerable dislocations, 
which deface its logical coherence. The chief difference is 
that the story is reduced to a rather slender trickle, which 
tends to be lost in the deluge of adventitious matter. The 
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Pai^Sci original, though including, like other Indian narra¬ 
tives, a quota of incidental tales and episodes, was concerned 
predominantly with the actual adventures of Naravahana- 
datta, a hero of Gnnadhya’s own invention. A novel, in 
which the subordinate characters were largely middle-class 
people, it was distinguished by a great variety and abund¬ 
ance of incident. The author, who was a bom story-teller 
and the real creator of the literary K<^h.dy appears to have 
travelled widely, perhaps chiefly on the great trade-route 
which connected Prayaga (Allahabad), Kau^mbi and Ujjain 
■with the ports of Western and Eastern India, He had 
listened to the tales of wayfaring men and of voyagers 
from the great seas. He had visited the cities and learned 
the narratives of local fame: in the Kan^&mbi country, 
even more than in Ujjain, the adventures of Udayana must 
have been the talk of the vUlage greybeards. A portion 
of the matter relating to Udayana and Pradyota existed 
already, no doubt, in literary form, and it is preserved to 
us in Buddhist originals or adaptations. The composition 
of the poera iu eighteen sections may have been imitative 
of the Mahd-BhaT'ota. Is there anything in the idea, pro¬ 
pounded by M. Lacdte, that its content, a narrative of 
travels and loves, was inspired by the Greek novel ? The 
supposition has no inherent improbability. The literary in¬ 
fluence of Greece in the East did not end with the Seleucid, 
or the Parthian, empire; it has recently (by Prof. H. Jacobi 
in Antidoron, Festschrift Jacob Wackemagel, Gottingen, 1928, 
pp. 126 sqq.) been suggested that a far-off reflex of the 
hexameter metre (known, perhaps, in Gandhara) is traceable 
in some Jain poems composed in a rather late (Apabhram^a) 
dialect- 

M. LaoSte subjects to a lengthy and penetrating critidsm 
the composition of the Kashmir Brhat^haihd, Somadeva's 
claim to fidelity in the handling of his original is fully justified 
by a compadsoTL with the work of his predecessor, Ksemendra, 
a” Brkai-kaihd such as he reproduces, a prose work in the 
Pai^ad dialect, existed, therefore, in Kashmir. But it was 
no longer the book which Gunadhya had composed. It was 
a huge compilation, incorporating not only many particular 
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stories from heterogeneous sources, but even whole books 
such as the Pa^atantra, the “Twenty-five Tales of the 
Vampire ” (Vddla-pancavim^ati) and the story of Nala. The 
charge of abridging, obscuring and dislocating the main 
narrative is valid, not against Somadeva and Ksemendra, 
but against predecessors, whose vrork of amplification had 
been completed, so far as completion can be predicated, 
perhaps two or three centuries earlier. The process has 
operated in the case of other compilations within and out¬ 
side India. All the rivers run into the sea; and the rhap- 
sodists of different particular narratives were as urgent for 
inclusion in the Great Tale as the latter was hospitable in 
admitting them. We only wonder who were those com¬ 
pilers possessed of competence and goodwill to adorn the 
Pancatantra, Nalopakhydnat and so fortli, with a Fayaci 
dress, and for what audience they laboured. 

The reader will have remarked the intimate connection 
of the story with questions of dialect and of grammars. 
At the outset, in the Prologue which, however, 

can hardly be attributed to Gun^hya himself, we are con¬ 
fronted with a rivalry between the old Faninean grammar, 
which demanded twelve years for the acquisition of the 
Sanskrit language, and the new system of the Katantra^ 
professing to accomplish the same result in six, A modicum 
of practical reality is here, no doubt, en jeu. The Faninean 
grammar, with its artificial system and its subtle com¬ 
mentaries, was doubtless better adapted for a lifelong study 
of the language than for practical instruction. As the 
classical language became more indispensable for worldly 
people of the middle class, previously content with dialects 
or the imperfect Sanskrit which we find exemplified in the 
early Buddhist texts, their ambition for cultme might have 
been unequal to the difficulties presented byN^e venerable 
text of Fanini, itself in various points out of co^spondence 
with the current speech of the learned. With sueftv aspirants 
the newer methods may have worked miracles. On the 
part of Gunadhya the recourse at such a period to a fresh, 
unheard-of literary speech may be challenged with wanton¬ 
ness, Such are the wdlful ways of genius: have we not 
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modem stories composed entirely in Chicago slang? But, 
if we moderns are prepared to allow such liberty to authors 
generally, the compatriots of Guna<Biya required for sanction 
the stipulations of a vow. This does not excuse us from 
demanding why and how the actual Gunadhya chose the 
Fai^hcn. There are too many, though sporadic, indications 
of “ Paiiael ” tendencies in various parts of India to allow 
the supposition of a wholly artifleial form of speech. On the 
other hand, we have as yet no real evidence of the existence 
of any people or class known by the name Pi^S^ca, which 
denotes a man-eating demon or spirit, What designation 
Gunadhya would have applied to the dialect we cannot say. 
The name Pai^aci, though it appears in the oldest Prakrit 
grammar, that of Vararuci, is perhaps due to the story 
related of GunSdhya himself. In later times there were 
many varieties of Pai^acl, bearing subsidiary designations of 
a local character. Since the earliest language of the group 
is described as coinciding in general with a particular loc^ 
speech, the Sauxaseni of the Ganges-Jumna Doab and the 
adjacent regions, it would seem as if the Pai^aei, lyhich is 
characterised chiefly hy a few striking peculiarities of pro¬ 
nunciation, was properly a dialect of an inferior class, or of 
classes, in society. The class may have been of aboriginal 
origin, whether Dravidian or North-W'estern or otherwise— 
there are many such in India—^and it may have been more 
widely than numerously represented: for instance, it may 
have been in one of those classes {such as couriers, ostlers 
and the like) with which travellers came into contact; and 
this might explain the choice of it by the travelled author. 
It would be quite in accordance "with Indian ways if, in this 
application, the term Paisaci were an intentional perversion 
of a class or tribe name: but to pursue this suggestion 
would he hazardous. A certain reality is lent to the Paisaci 
language by the further statement, perhaps itself concocted 
at no very early date, that it was adopted by a sect of 
Buddhists for their writings. 

As a grade of non-human creatures the Pisacas have 
already been discussed (see VoL 1, pp. 92-98), They are far 
from respectable, except on the ground of antiquity, wherein 
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they may rival with the best, since the Veda recognises their 
existence. They are with difficulty distinguished from the 
Rahsasas, or demons, and the distinction is not on the credit 
side, since, while smaller and less formidable, they are even 
more odious. If the Raksasa marriage is the forcible abduc¬ 
tion of a woman after Mlling her kinsmen and breaking into 
her dwelling, the Pi^aca marriagej the basest of all, is the 
overpowering of one asleep or tipsy, or disordered in intellect. 
Like the Raksasa, his meaner confrere was an eater of human 
flesh. Naturally also he was a night-walker; in the books 
on logic he is the standing s^ibject of the doubt: ** Is it a 
Pi^ca or a tree stump ? This gives us his probably 
essential character as the ordinary malignant spirit of the 
dusk, or more materiahstically—for he is attached to water 
as the salamander is to fire—^as Jack-o’-Lanteim, the will- 
o’-the-wisp,’^ His name is, unfortunately, not etymoiogis- 
able with prudence * and therefore the way is still open to 
those who would regard this part of his equipment as derived 
from some aboriginal people. That a differential dialect 
should be ascribed to the Pisaca we may ourselves (for do 
not ghosts “ gibber ” ?) find natural enough; stiU more 
obvious was it to the ancient Hindus, who in their Brah- 
manas have, like Homer 

vfiivSiv, etc.), quoted for us specimens of the language of 
the gods. 

It happens that the present volume is largely concerned 
also with a second class of supernatural beings, regarding 
whom, therefore, a few remarks may not be out of place. 
These are the Vidyadharas—“ knowledge-holders ”—usuaEy 
conceived of in connection wdth Ruvera and having a 
king, Cakradharman, who resides in Kuvera's palace. In 
general, however, they axe spirits of the air: they scatter 
flowers over fighting wairiors. They are devoted to music 
and dancing, and their females are of extraordinary beauty. 
They axe weakly distmguished from the Gandharvas and 
Apsaxases, who historically are their predecessors. In the 
Pali THpi^aka they axe still pTeponderatingly, like the Gan¬ 
dharvas, spirits who seek to enter into women—perhaps a 
far-off reminiscence of a stage when, as anthropologists really 
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seem to admitj pregnancy was not known to be a consequence 
of marriage. 

The name of this dass of divinities points to their origin. 
It is a constantly recairring phrase in the Brdhma^cts that “ he 
becomes such and such “ who knows this.” The know¬ 
ledge, or secret, or tipani^adt was a key-knowledge, which 
afforded access to special powers, a talisman: and in later 
times there w^ere very many vidyax and makd-vidyas in the 
form of mantras, which were, in fact, nothing but spells. 
It follows from this that the Vidyadharas were, like the 
Siddhas, ” those who had realised a cei'tain attainment,” 
not seldom recruited from the race of men. In the Rarsc- 
carita of B&na (e. iii.) a certain celebrated saint completes 
his career by the performance of a nocturnal rite, whereby 
he acquires “ the hair-lock, diadem, earring, necklace, 
armlet, girdle, hammer and sword” and becomes a Vidya- 
dhara: he is then rapt away through the firmament to 
his appointed station. Like our wizards (wise-ards), the 
Vidyadharas therefore axe primarily the successful pene- 
trators of superhuman secrets; that in India they attained 
to a distinctive status in a divine hierarchy is in full harmony 
with the general tendencies of Indian thought. Perhaps 
Mr Penzer, who has enriched this fine work with so many 
valuable notes and dissertations, will consider the possibility 
of dealing somewhat fully writh the literature of ‘‘ spells,” 
for which India supplies an inexhaustible material. 

The “ hammer ” (mudgara) of the Vidyadhara is not 
without an interest of its own, Mr A, B. Cook, in his Zeus, 
voL i (Cambridge, 1914), describes and illustrates (pp, 109- 
110) the class of beings called Kabciroi, who were connected 
with the Muses : “ they have bushy hair, a thick ring round 
the neck, a Join-cloth about the w'aist, and a heavy double¬ 
axe or hammer on the right shoulder.” Since the Vidya¬ 
dharas are the subjects of Kuvera (Kabeiros), and since, like 
the Kaheiroi, they have a special mountain home, there is a 
good chance that the detail of the hammer may be not devoid 
of historical significance. Nor docs the matter end here. 
If the Vidyadhara duplicates the Gandharva, his consort, 
the Vidy^harl, who is connected with music and arts, will 
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bear a relation to the Gandhaxva’a feminine associate, the 
Apsaras. When, we have said Apsarases, we have practic¬ 
ally said Muses, the “ mountain goddesses/’ who in Greece 
came to be patronesses of music and literature. And the 
Apsaras, again, in her function of receiving the spirits of 
heroes falling on the field of battle, seems to have more than 
a plausible connection with the Northern Valkyrie, 

More than one reader, perhaps, will be surprised at the 
honourable and leading role played by the Asura Maya in 
the Sut^'a-prabha story. In general the unorthodox classes 
of beings in Hindu cosmology are far from being definitely 
reprobate (see Hopkins, Mpic Mythology, Strassburg, 1915, 
pp, 38 X individuals in all the grades are capable of 
meritorious works. Was not even Havana famous as an 
aiithority in medicine and grammar ? In fact, the Hindu 
theory of rebirths provides no place for a final damnation. 
In the ease of the Asura Maya we are dealing with a personage 
indeed, the great architect, inspirer of the Maya-matOt who 
in the Maha-Bhdraia is the constructor of the splendid 
palaces there described. 

Finally, we need hot demand why in so mundane a book 
as the Bfkat-haihd the chief hero’s exploits should be directed 
to an ultimate sovereignty over a celestial realm. Even 
from our own mediaeval tales, even from the Greek romances, 
it would not be feasible to exclude a supernatural element. 
The art of story-telling, which begins with gods for heroes, 
does not quickly descend to a merely human level. 
Gun&dhya may have thought that he had gone fax enough 
when he accepted men and Vidyadharas in place of heroes 
and gods; and centuries after his date the Kadamhari^ the 
touching story of Bana, still finds its leading personages in 
the Gandharva world. 


July 19SB. 


F. W. THOMAS. 
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PREFACE 


A S I mentioned in the Introduction to Volume I, 
the Ocean of Story is divided into one hundred 
and twenty-four chapters, called tarangcuSt waves ” 
or **billows’^; while Brockhaus, following Somadeva’s 
metaphoric nomenclature, made a further and independent 
division into eighteen Books, which he called lambakas, 
“ surges or “ swells,” 

FolLowing Brockhaus’ teixt, Tawney issued his translation 
in two volumes, each containing nine Books. This volume 
takes us to the end of Book IX and, with the three previous 
volumes, corresponds to Tawney’s first volume. Books 
X-XVIII, however, contain much more matter than the 
first nine Books, owing to the inclusion of such large cycles 
of stories as the Pa^ckaiantra (which will appear in my 
next volume) and the Vefdla-PanohamTn^aii. These Bool^ 
will probably occupy five more volumes of the present 
edition, but I hope to be able to reserve Volume X for the 
accumulated indexes, etc. 

The first hundred and twenty-one pages of the present 
volume are taken up with the ** Story of Suryaprabha and 
how he attained Sovereignty over the Vidyadharas,” which, 
wdth its few sub-stories, constitutes Book VIII. It is much 
the longest tale we have had so far, although it is certainly 
not the most interesting. In fact, like the longest tale in 
the King Omar Bin Al-Nu'uman ”■—it “ has its 

longueurs and at times is longsome enough,” dealing at first 
with somewhat wearisome accounts of how the hero abducted 
each of his brides and subsequently had to appease their 
angry and indignant fathers. Even when the actual fighting 
begins, we have a long drawn-out series of single combats, 
which are, however, relieved in places by some fine descrip¬ 
tions of battle scenes, reminding us of similar ones in the 
tale from the mentioned above. 

There are also occasional passages of a lighter vein, which 
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come as a welcome contrast. Such, for mstanee, is the 
conversation between Suryaprabha’s wiv^ on a night when 
their husband is too woiried about the slaughter of his men 
to join them. They proceed to discuss the various qualities 
of beautiful women of different lands, for, as Somadeva 
says (D, text); “. . . there is no occasion on which women 
would not talk of the cAronigw scandaleuse of their town ” 
(see pp, 73, 74). 

The only sub-story of any length is No. 62 d, “ King 
Mahasena and his Virtuous Minister Gunasarman,’^ which 
introduces the Quintessence ” and “ Scorned Love of 
Women ” moUfs^ 

Book IX contains several good stories, such as No. 68, 
“ Anangarati and her Four Suitors ”; No. 69, “ King 
Lakshadatta and his Dependent Lahdhadatta, ” illustrating 
the doctrine of karma, or inevitable destiny; and No. 74, 
“King Kanakavarsha and Madanasundaii.” 

The last tale in the Book, however, is the most important, 
for it contains one of the best-known stories in India, that 
of Nala and Damayanti. It is taken from the Mahdbkdrata, 
but has been considerably abbreviated by Somadeva. As 
several of the most beautiful parts have been omitted, I 
have given them in Appendix II, using H. H. Milman’s 
translation. 

It is a matter of much gratification that Dr Thomas 
so kindly consented to write the Foreword to the present 
volume; for, apart from the advantages derived from the 
pen of so ripe a scholar, there is a further interest in the 
fact that Dr Thomas succeeded Mr Tawney as Librarian 
at the India OMce. 

Once again I have to thank Dr Barnett for his continued 
proof-reading and constant advice on numerous points. 

Both Mr Fenton and Mr Marshall have been through 
the proofs from the general point of view, so that mistakes 
should now be reduced to a minimum. 

N. M. P. 

fST JoHN'a 'Wood, 

3n! Julg 1925. 



BOOK VIII: SORYAPRABHA 


CHAPTER XLIV 


INVOCATION 

V ICTORY to the elepliant-headed godt who, reddening 
the sky with the vermilion d.ye shaken off by the wind 
of his flapping ears, seems to create sunset, even when 
it is not due. 


[M] Thus NaravSiianadatta, the son of the Iving of Vatsa, 
dwelt happily in his father’s house, after he had won those 
wives. And one day, when he was in his father’s assembly 
hall, he saw a man of heavenly appearance come there, 
descending from heaven. And after he and his father had 
welcomed the man, who bowed before him, he immediately 
asked him: “ Who are you and why have you come ? ” 
Then he answered : There is a city in this earth on the 
jfidge of Himavat, called Vairakuta,^ and rightly so called, 
as being all made of diamond. There I dwelt, as a king of 
the Vidyadharas named Vajraprabha, and my name too was 
rightly given me, because my body is framed of diamond. 
And I received this command from Siva (who was pleased 
with my austerities) : ‘ If thou remainest loyal at the ap¬ 

pointed time to the emperor created by me, thou shalt 
become by my favour invincible to thy enemies.’ Accord¬ 
ingly I have come here without delay to pay my respects to 
my sovereign, for I have already perceived, by means of my 
science, that the son of the King of Vatsa (who is born of 
a portion of the God of Love, and appointed by the god 
who wears a digit of the moon), though a mortal, shall be sole 
emperor over both divisions of our territory,® And though, 

^ l.e, diarTnand-peak, 

^ For the Petersburg lexicographers read 

i have followed th5s reading. 
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by the favour of Siva, a prince of the name of SAryaprahha 
was ruler over us for a Kalpa of the gods, still he was only 
lord in the southern division, but in the northern division a 
prince called Sruta^arman was emperor; but your Majesty, 
being destined for great good fortune, shall be sole emperor 
here over the wanderers of the air, and your dominion shall 
endure for a Kalpa.’^ 

T^Tien the Vidyadhara said this, Naravahanadatta, in the 
presence of the King of Vatsa, said to him again out of 
curiosity : ** How did Suryaprabha, being a man, obtain of 
old time the sovereignty over the VidySdharas ? Tell us.” 
Then in private—that is to say, in the presence of the queens 
and ministers—^the King Vajraprabha began to tell that tale. 


62 , Story of Suryaprabha and h.<m he attained Sovereignty 
over the Vidyddkaras ^ 

Of old there was in the country of the people of Madra 
a town named Sakala ®; Cbandraprabha, the son of Angara- 
prabha, was king of it, whose name expressed his nature, as 
he delighted the whole world, but he was like fire in that he 
scorched his enemies. By his wife, named Kirtimati, there 
was born to that king a son, whose future glory was indicated 
by his exceedingly auspicious marks. And when he was born 
a clear voice sounded from heaven, which rained nectar into 
the ears of King Cbandraprabha: " This king, now born, 
named Suryaprabha, is appointed by Siva as the future 
emperor over the kings of the Vidy3.dharas.” Then that 
Prince Suryaprabha grew up in the house of his father, who 
was distinguished by the delightful favour of the enemy of 
Pura,^ and he, being very clever, gradually acquired, while 
still a child, all knowledge and all the accomplishments by 
sitting at the feet of a teacher; and then, when he W’as 
sixteen years old, and captivated the subjects by his virtues, 

^ This etor^, with the usual sub-stories introduced, stretches to the end 
of Book VIII, p. I SI.—N.M.p. 

^ Identtied by Geuersd Cunningham with the Saiigala of Alexander 
(AitdetU Geagmpfi^ of ^ndia, p. 17fl et 

* 7.«, ^iva. 
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his father, Chandraprahha, appointed him Crown Prince, 
and he gave him the sons of his own ministers, many in 
nmnher, Bhasa, Prahhasa, Siddhartha, Prahasta and others. 

And while he was bearing with them the burden of a 
crown prince’s duty, one day a great Asura of the name of 
Maya came there, and Maya w’ent up in the assembly hall to 
King Chandraprahha, who W’dcomed him, and said to liim, 
in the presence of Suryaprabha: “ King, this son of yours, 
Suryaprabha, has been appointed as the future emperor of 
the kings of the Vidyadharas by Siva; so why does he not 
acquire the magic sciences that will put him in possession 
of the dignity? For tins reason I am sent here by the 
god Siva. Permit me to take liim and teach him the right 
method of employing the sciences, which will he the cause 
of liis obtaining the sovereignty of the Vidyadharas, For he 
has a rival in tliis business, a lord of tlie sky-goers, named 
Srutaiarman; he too has been appointed by Siva. But 
this prince, after acquiring the power of the sciences, shall 
conquer him with our help and become emperor over the 
lords of the Vidyadharas,” 

When Maya said this. King Chandraprahha said : “ We 
are fortunate; let this auspicious one be taken by you 
wherever you wish.” Then Maya took leave of the king, 
and quickly carried off to Patala Suryaprabha and his 
ministers, whom the king permitted to depart. There he 
taught the prince ascetic practices of such a kind that by 
means of them the prince and Ms ministers quickly acquired 
the sciences. And he taught him also the art of providing 
Mmself with magic chariots, so that he acquired a chariot 
named Bhutasana, 

Then Maya brought Suryaprabha, mounted on that 
chariot, with Ms ministers, ^ving acquired the sciences, 
back to his own city from PMiala, And after he had led him 
into the presence of Ms parents he said to him; “ Now I 
depart, enjoy here all the enjoyments given by your magic 
knowledge until I return.” After saying this the Asura 
Maya departed, after having been duly honoured, and King 
Chandraprahha rejoiced in his son’s having acquired the 
asciences. 
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Then SOiyaprabha, by virtue of the sciences, was con¬ 
tinually roaming through many countries in his chariot, with 
his ministers, to amuse himself. And wherever any princess 
_ .. beheld him she was immediately bewildered by 

?it^K ™ ** love and chose him for her husband. The first was 
the virgin daughter of the King of Tamralipti, 
Prifieesses Called ViTabhata; her name was Madana- 

sena, and she was the first beauty of the world. The second 
was Chandrikavati, the daughter of Subhata, the emperor of 
the western border, who had been carried off by the Siddhas 
and left somewhere else. And the third was the famous 
daughter of Kumbhira, the king of the city of Kanchl, 
Varunasena by name, remarkable for her beauty. And the 
fourth was the daughter of King Paurava, sovereign of 
Lavanaka, Sulochana by name, with lovely eyes. And the 
fifth was the daughter of King Suroha, the lord of the land 
of China, VidyunmalS., with cliarming limbs, yellow as gold. 
And the sixth was the daughter of King KSntisena, ruler 
in the land of Srikantha, surpassing in beauty the Apsarases. 
And the seventh was Parapushta, the daughter of King 
Janamejaya, the lord of the city of KausS-mhi, a sweet-voiced 
maid. 

And though the relations of these maidens, who were 
carried off by a surprise, found out what had happened, still, 
as the prince was confident in the might of his supernatural 
science, they were pliant as canes. These wives also ac¬ 
quired the sciences, and Suryaprabha associated with them 
all at the same time, taking many bodies by his magic skill. 
Then he amused himself in the company of these wives, and 
of the ministers Prahasta and others, with roaming in the 
air, with concerts, drinking-parties and other amusements. 

Possessing heavenly skill in painting, he drew the Vidya- 
dhara females, and in that way, and by making sportive, 
sarcastic speeches, he enraged those charmers, and he was 
amused at their faces, furrowed with frowns, and with 

^ Thfs diviEsion of personality ia more usually practised by 

the gods. Jti the MjcthUhharsta (iiij SO 5) Siirya impregoates Knoti without 
destroying her virginity by transferring a portion of liLs own energy by means 
of his yogii power. See the note at the end of the next chapter,—^ n.MhF. 
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reddened eyes, and at their speeches, the syllables of which 
faltered on their trembling lips. And that prince went with 
his wives to TSmralipti, and roaming through the air sported 
in the gardens with Madanasena. 

And having left his wives there he went in the chariot 
Bhtltgsana and, accompanied hy Prahasta only, visited the 
city called Vajiaratra, There he carried of£ the daughter 
of King Rambha before his eyes, Taravali by name, who was 
enamoured of him and burning with the fire of love. And he 
came back to Tamralipti and there carried off again another 
maiden princess, by name Vilasinl. And when her haughty 
brother Sahasrayudha was annoyed at it be paralysed him 
by his supernatural power. And he also stupefied SahasrS.- 
yudha’s mother's brother, who came with him, and all Hs 
retainers, and made his head shorn of hair, because he wished 
to carry off his beloved ones. But though he was angry he 
spared to slay them both, because they were his vdfc’s relatives, 
but he taunted them, who were downcast on account of the 
overthrow of their pride, and let them go. Then Surya' 
prabha, surrounded by nine wives, having been summoned 
by his father, returned in his chariot to his city SaJcala. 

And the King Virabhata sent from Tanvralipti an 
ambassador to Suryaprabha’s father. King Chandraprabha, 
and gave him the following message to deliver ; “ Your son 
The Kin ‘f Carried off my two daughters, but let that be, 

Wish for a for he is a desirable husband for them, as he is a 
Prop<fr master of supernatural sciences, but, if you love 
Mantage come here now, in order that we may make a 

friendship based upon the due performance of marriage rites 
and hospitality,” 

Thereupon King Chandxaprabha rewarded the messenger 
and determined that he would quickly start for that place 
on the morrow. But he sent Prahasta as an ambassador 
to Virabhata, in order to make sure of bis sincerity, and gave 
him BhUtasana to travel in. Prahasta went quickly and 
had an interview mth King Virabhata and questioned him 
about the business, and was informed, and highly honoured 
by Mm,^ and promised him, who smiled graciously, that his 

^ I read bodhiiah. 
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masters would come early next morning, and then he returned 
in a moment to Chandraprabha tfarongh the air. And he 
told that king that Virabhata was ready to receive him. 
The king, for his part, being pleased, showed honour to 
that minister of his son’s. Then King Chandraprabha, with 
Queen Kirtimati, and Stiryaprabha, with Vilasini and 
ktadanasenS., mounted that chariot Bhut^sana and went off 
early next day with retinue and ministeTS. In one watdi 
only of the day they reached Tamralipti, being beheld, as 
they passed through the air, by the people with eyes the 
lashes of which were upraised through wonder. And 
descending from the sky they entered the city side by side 
with King Virabhata, who came out to meet them. The 
beautiful streets of the town were irrigated at every step 
with sandalwood water, and seemed to be strewed with 
blue lotuses by means of the sidelong glances of the city 
ladies. There Virabhata honoured his connection and his 
son-in-law, and duly performed the marriage ceremony of 
his daughters. And King Virabhata gave at the marriage- 
altar of those daughters a thousand loads of pure gold and 
a hundred camels laden with burdens' of ornaments made of 
jewels, and five hundred camels laden with loads of various 
garments, and fifty thousand horses, and five thousand 
elephants, and a thousand lovely women adorned with 
beauty and jewels. And, moreover, he gratified his son-in- 
law Sdryaprabha and his parents Tvith valuable jewels and 
territories. And he duly honoured his ministers, Frahasta 
and others, and he made a feast at which all the people of 
the city rejoiced. And Suxyaprabha remained there in the 
company of his parents and his beloved waves, enjoying 
delights, consisting of various dainties, wines and music. 

In the meanwhile an ambassador arrived from Rambha, 
in Vajraratra, and in the hall of assembly delivered this 
message from his master : “ The Crown Pidnce Sfiryaprabha, 
confiding in the might of his sciences, has insulted us by 
carrying off our daughter. But to-day we have come to 
know that he has undertaken to be reconciled to King Vira- 
bba^, whose misfortune is the same as ours. If in the same 
way you agree to be reconciled to us, come here also quicMy; 
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if notj we will in this matter salve onr honour by death.” 
When King Chandraprabha heard that^ he honoured the 
ambassador, and said to him; “ Go to that Rambha and 
give him this message from me: * Why do you afflict yourself 
without cause? For Sltryaprabha is now appointed, by 
Siva, the future emperor of the Vidyadharas, and inspired 
sages have declared that your daughter and others are to be 
his wives. So your daughter has attained her proper place, 
but you, being stern, w^ere not asked for her. So be appeased, 
you are our friend; w-e will come to your residence also.’ ” 

When Prahasta received this message from the king he 
went through the air and in a single watch he reached Vajxa- 
ratra. There he told his message to Rambha, and having been 
gladly received by him he returned as he came and reported 
it to King Chandraprabha, Then Chandraprabha sent his 
minister Prabhasa, and had King Rambha’s daughter 
TaravalJ conducted to him from ^kala. Then he departed 
in the air chariot with Suryaprabha, being dismissed with 
great honour by King Virabhata and all others. And he 
reached Vajraratra, which was full of people awaiting his 
arrival, and was met by Rambha, and entered his p^oe. 

There Rambha, having performed the great feast of the 
marriage ceremony, gave his daughter countless stores of 
gold, elephants, horses, jewels and other valuables. And 
be gratified so lavishly his son-in-law, Suryaprabha, that he 
forgot all his own luxuries. And while they were remaining 
there, delighted with feasts, an ambassador came from the 
city of KS-nehi to Rambha. Rambha, having heard his 
message, said to King Chandraprabha: “Eong, the lord of 
Kanclu, named Kimibhxra, is my elder brother; he has to¬ 
day sent me a trustworthy messenger to speak this speech: 

' Suryaprabha first carried off my daughter, then yours. And 
now you have made friendship with him and bis father, as 
I hear, so bring about my friendship also with them. Let 
them come to my house, that I may with my own hand give 
my daughter Varmjasena. to Suryaprabha.' So grant this 
request of my brother’s.” When Rambha made this request 
Chandraprabha granted it, and sent Prahasta and had 
Varuuasena brought quickly from the city of Sakala to her 
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father;, KumbMra. And the next day he and Suryaprabha 
and Rambha, and Virabha^ and all, with their attendants, 
went to the city of Kanchi. And after they had been met 
by Knmbhira they entered the city of KancM, as it were 
the girdle of the earth, full of many jewels and adorned 
with excellences.^ There Kumbhira bestow'ed his daughter 
on Suryaprabha, with the usual ceremonies, and gave much 
w’ealth to the young couple. 

And when the marriage had taken place, Prahasta, after 
taking food, said to Chandraprahha, who was all joyfulness, 
in the presence of all: ‘‘ King, in the country of Srikantha 
I had an interview with the king of that land ®; there King 
Kantisena, whom I thus happened to see, said to me : * Let 
Suryaprabha come to my house with that daughter of mine 
whom he has carried off. I will perform the ceremony for 
him according to rule. If he refuses I will abandon the 
body, distracted by love for my daughter/ This is what he 
then said to me, and I have now mentioned It on the proper 
occasion.” Wlien Prahasta said this King Chandraprahha 
answered: “ Go, then, take Kantimati to him; we will go 
there also.” When the king said this to him Prahasta went 
off that moment through the air and did as he had com¬ 
manded, And next morning Chandraprahha and aU, with 
KumbluTa, went to the land of Srikantha in the air-travelling 
chariot. There King Kantisena came to meet them, and 
making them enter his palace performed the auspicious 
ceremony of his daughter’s marriage. Then he gave to 
Kantimati and Suryaprabha an endless quantity of jewels, 
which excited the wonder of the kings. 

While they were all remaining there, enjoying all kinds 
of pleasure, a messenger came from Kau^amhi and said: 
“ King Janamejaya sends this message to your honours; 
‘ My daughter, of the name of Parapushta, has been carried 
off by someone lately. And I have found out to-day that 

^ JTanff/ii meaDs “girdle/* gana, “excellence" Mid ^'thread." The last 
clfitise ixiight be translated “made of threads^” 

“ The D. te 3 tt reads prabhruMiifigftiavrm ah&m ; thus Prahasta says : " Kingj 
in the course of my wandering I arrived in the eoutitry of Siika^fha. See 
SpeycTj Gitj p. 116.—N.H,p. 
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sh.e has come into the poiver of Suryaprabha, so let him 
come with, her to my house without fear. I will pesrform the 
.marriage ceremoiiy according to role, and so dismiss him with 
/ his wife; otherwise you "tvill be my enemies anH I p he -H be 
yours. Having thus delivered his master’s message, the 
ambassador remained silent. Then King Chandraprabha 
said to them apart: “ How can w'e go to the house of that 
king who sends such haughty messages ? ” When the king’s 
minister, named SiddhSrtha, heard that he said: Do not 
entertain wrong notions, King, for he is justified in using 
such language. For that king is very generous, learned 
and sprung of a noble race, a hero, one who has offered the 
aivamedkct sacrifice,^ ever unconquered, by others. How can 
he have spoken anything unbecoming in speaking according 
to facts ? And as for the enmity which he threatens, he 
does that now on account of Indra. So you must go to his 
house, for he is a king faithful to his engagements. Never- 
theless, send someone to find out his intentions,” When 
they heard this speech of Siddhartha’s they all approved ik 
Then. King Chandraprabha sent Prahasta to sound Jana- 
mejaya, and honoured his messenger. And Frahasta went, 
and after making an agreement with the King of KauSambi 
brought a letter from him and satisfied Chandraprabha. 

The king quickly sent that Frahasta, and had Farapushta 
conducted from ^kala to Janamejaya. Then Chandra- 
prabha and the other kings, preceded by Sttryaprabha,* with 
Kantisena, w^ent to Kau^ambi in the chariot. There the 
King Janamejaya courteously honoured his son-in-law, and 
bis connection, and all the others, by advancing to meet 
them, and other ceremonies. And after he had performed the 
ceremony of the marriage rite he gave five thousand elephants 
and one hundred thousand excellent horses, and also five 
thousand camels laden with full burdens of jewels, gold, 
precious apparel, camphor and aloes-wood. And he made 
such a feast that even the realm of Yama ^ w’as exclusively 

^ See note &t the end of this —n.h.f. 

® I read Sih^api'obha for 

^ What Yamaj the judge of the dead, is doing here seema hard to under¬ 
stand. The D, text cleans the diflsculty by its reading of 
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engaged in dancing and music, a feast in which excellent 
Brahmans were honoured and all kings gratified. 

And in the meanwhile the heaven there suddenly became 
red, as if indicating that it would soon be dyed crimson 
with blood. And the sky suddenly became full of confused, 
hurtling noises, as if terrified at beholding a 
Vid^Mfmrci hostile army coming in the air. And a mighty 
-wind immediately began to blow, as if exciting 
the inhabitants of earth to war against the wanderers of the 
air. And immediately a great Vidyadhara army w’as seen in 
the air, illuminating with brightness the circle of the horizon, 
loud’ shouting, impetuous. And in the midst of it Suryaprabha 
and the others beheld with astonishment a very hand’ 
some, heavenly youth. And at that moment the herald 
of the VidySdharas proclaimed with a loud voice, in front of 
that youth, whose name was Damodara: “Victory to the 
Crown Prince Damodara, son of King Ashadha I 0 mortal, 
dweller on the earth, Suryaprabha, fall at his feet. And do 
homage, 0 Janamejaya; why have you given your daughter 
to an undeserver ? Propitiate, both of you, this god at onee, 
otherwise he will not be appeased,” ViTien Suryaprabha 
heard this, and saw that army, he was wroth and, seizing 
his sword and shield, he fiew up into the heaven by his 
science. And all his ministers flew up after him, with their 
weapons in their hands, Prahasta, and Prabhasa, and Bhasa, 
and Siddhartha, and Prajnadhya, and Sarvadamana, and 
Vitabhiti and Subhankara. And the Vidyadharas fought a 
great fight with them. And on one side Suryaprabha, and 
on the other Damodara advanced, not slaying their enemies 
with their swords, but receiving their weapons on their 
shields. Those men, few in number, and those air roamers, 
a hundred thousand in number, found equality in battle, 
fighting with one another. And all sword’blades there 
flashed red with blood, falling on the heads of heroes, like 
the glances of the God of Death. And the Vidyadharas 
fell on the earth, with their heads and their bodies, in front 

lokamakotsavarTij vrhich simplj means tliAt he gave a gre^t festival to his 
guests "which entirely consisted of music and dancing/' See Speyer^ op, 
p, ll6.— 
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of Chandraptabha, as if imploiing protection ont of fear. 
Suryaprabha shone in the world W'ith the ^lory of the Vidya- 
dharas which he had seen. The sky was red with blood, as 
if with vermilion shed abroad. And Suryaprabha at last 
reached, and fought faee to faoe with, Damodara, who was 
armed with a sword and a shield. And as he fought he 
broke through his enemyguard by a skilful management 
of his weapons, and laid him on the earth, having cleft his 
shield with his sw’ord. And while he was preparing to cut 
off the head of his struggling foe, Vishnu came and made 
a threatening sound in the sky. Then Suryaprabha, having 
heard that sound, and having beheld Hari, prostrated him¬ 
self, and out of respect for the god spared to sla}'- Damodara. 
Hari carried him off somewhere as his votary and saved him 
from death, for the adorable one delivers in this world and the 
next his faithful followers. And the troops of Damodara 
fled in different directions. Suryaprabha, for his pai’t, de¬ 
scended from heaven to his father’s side. And his father, 
Chandraprabha, welcomed him on his returning unwounded 
with his ministers, and the other kings praised him now that 
his valour had been seen. 

And while they were all engaged in joyfully talking over 
the combat another ambassador, belonging to Subhata,. 
arrived there. And he came and delivered a letter in the 
TAe other- presence of Chandraprabha; and Siddhartha, 
Kin^seeh Opening it, read it out in the assembly. It ran 
0 / follows : ‘‘ The august King Chandraprabha, 

for their the peajhjewd of a noble race, is thus respectfully 

Daughters solicited by King Subhata in the Concan. We 
have learned that our daughter, who was carried off by 
some beings in the night, has come into the hands of thy 
son, and we rejoice thereat. Make an effort, thou and thy 
son Suryaprabha, to come with her to our house, without 
raising any objection, in order that we may behold our 
daughter returned, as it were, from the other world, and 
perform for her at once the ceremony required for marriage.” 
When this letter was read by Siddhartha, the King Chandra¬ 
prabha, consenting, welcomed the messenger and rejoiced. 
And he quickly sent Prahasta to the western border and had 
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Subhata’s daughter, Chandrikavalj, conducted into her 
father’s presence. And the next morning they all went, 
with Suryaprahha in front, and in company with Jana- 
mejaya, in the chariot to the western border. There King 
Snbhata, pleased at recovering his daughter, showed them 
much honour, and celebrated his daughter’s marriage festival. 
And he bestowed on Chandrikavati jewels and other gifts 
in such liberal profusion that Virabhata and the others were 
ashamed at what they had given. Then, while Siiryaprahha 
was remaining there in the house of his father-in-law, there 
eame from LSvanaka also an ambassador belonging to King 
Panrava. He delivered to Chandraprabha this message 
from Ms master : ** My daughter Suloehana has been carried 
oH by the fortunate Prince Sniyapiabha : that does not 
grieve me; but why should he not be brought with her to 
my house, in order that we may perform the marriage 
ceremony ? ” When King Chandraprabha heard that he 
honoured the messenger in his joy and had Suloehana escorted 
by Prahasta into the presence of her father. Then they, 
Subhata and all, in the company of Suryaprahha, went to 
Lavanaka in the chariot, that came as soon as it was thought 
of. There Panrava performed the joyful marriage ceremony, 
and bestowed jewels liberally on Suryaprahha and Sulo- 
chana, and honoured the kings also. And whhe they were 
remaining there in delight, entertained by the king, Suroba, 
the King of China, also sent an ambassador. That king, 
like the others, requested, by the mouth of the ambassador, 
that, as his daughter had been carried off, they would come 
with her to Ms palace. 

Then King Chandraprabha was delighted, and he had 
the King of China’s daughter, Vidyunm^a, also conducted 
hy Prahasta to her father’s house. And on the next day 
Chandraprabha and aU went, including Paurava, together 
with Suryaprahha and his retinue, to the land of China. 
There the king came out to meet them, and led them into 
his own treasure-chamber, and there performed the marriage 
ceremony of his daughter. And he gave to Vidyunmala 
and Suryaprahha an immense quantity of gold, elephants, 
horses, jewels and shk garments. And, bedng invited by 
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Suroha^ Chandraprabiia and the others continued there for 
some days in various enj oyments. And Silryaprabha, who was 
in the prime of youth, was adorned by that Vidyunmala,^ 
as the rainy season, when the clouds abound, is adorned by 
the lightning garland. 

Thus Sfiryaprabha and his relatives, accompanied by 
his various charmers, enjoyed delights here and there in. 
the houses of his fathers-in-law. Then he took counsel with 
Siddhartha and his other ministers and dismissed one by one 
to their own lands \^Tahliata and the other kings, with num¬ 
bers of horses, and then took leave of that King Suroha, 
and, accompanied by his daughter, with his own parents 
and followers ascended that chariot Bhritasana and ivent 
triumphant to his own city of S^kala. In that city great 
rejoicing took place on account of his arrival; in one place 
there was the occupation of dancing, in another the delight 
of music; in one place the amusement of drinking, in another 
the toilet rites of fair-eyed ladies j in another the voice of 
bards loud in the praise of him who had obtained what he 
desired. Then he had brought his other wives, who had 
remained in their fathers’ houses, and with the stores of 
elephants and horses bestowed by their fathers, that were 
brought with them, and with the innumerable camels bowed 
down with burdens full of various jewels, he displayed in 
sport the wealth obtained by the conquest of the "world, and 
aroused the wonder of his subjects. 

Then Slikala, inhabited by that fortunate one, appeared 
glorious, as if the chiefs of the gods, of the followers of Kuvera 
and of the snakes,® had made in it many deposits of much 
wealth. Then Suryaprabha dwelt there with Madanasena, 
enjoying the pleasures he desired, happy in that all blessings, 
were fully bestowed upon him, in the society of his parents, 
with his ministers, accompanied by his other wives, expecting 
every day Maya, ivho had made a promise to return. 

^ Vldyunmfila: means garland of Ughtit{ng+” 

® Th^ D ^ text reads , ^ . bkit0a^a'7ifig£triiih in ste&d o f + ^ . bhtijanga-varaih j 
thus we get a better meaning : **. , ^ appeared^ by its great wealth afld heavy" 
treasuresj as if it were made np of the cities of the gods^ of Kubeta^ and of the 
Snakes^ put togetlierJ^ See Bpeyer^ 0 / 3 . citjp. 1 
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note on the a ^ famedha , or horse-sacrifice 

TJie or "horse-sacrifice/^ is without doubt one of the jnost 

$i\d important gaerifioes in the wiioie of Indian ritual. Its origin is 
uncertaiOj but evidence seeins to point to Scj^thia as its }ioine+ We are 
natorally reminded of the Greek sacrifices of horses to the sea-god. Similar 
rites have been recorded of the Russians and Clvinese (see Frazer^ Pausimias, 
vol ivj pp. IJlT-lflS). There has always been a close connection between 
horses and the sea-god, and also with the sun. The Utter connection is 
due not mfiielyj I think, to tlie fact tiist the horse was the vehicle” of 
the sun-god, hut because, through its swiftness^ strength Add activity^ it was 
itself a symbol of the buu. 

In days the horse was naturally a niLich prezed animal^ and it 

seems highly probable that horseflesh was eaten only at the a^mmedA^ij and 
then not as flesh, but as a means of imparting to the eater the strength and 
endurance of the horse. 

The rite found its way into the Ei^Feda at a very early date, and two 
hymns (i, l6Sj describe the sacriftce. The moat complete account^ 

howeverj occurs in the ^a^paiha-Br^ma^ (iii, 1-5) and the 
Brahwiaif^ (iii^ as well as in certain ritualLstic treatises, the 

The ahamed/ia was the rite by wliich a king ratified his claim to su^rainty 
over his neighbours. It was, therefore, only performed by powerfal monarchs 
whose strength, kingdom and wealth warranted such great privileges. 

Among such ktiigs may be mentioned Pushyamitraj Sainudragupta, 
Kumiragupta 1, Adityasenaj Eaji^hiraja Choja and i^iFaskandAvarmau, In 
some cases coins were struck to celebrate the event. A reproductioti of one 
of those issued by Satncidragupta will be found on tlae back cover of each 
volume of the Oocffn of 

Beginning first as a simple rite of sympathetic magic, the a^&?nedJia 
increased in intricate detail until it assumed really huge dimensions^ both as 
regards the time it took to perform and the expense it involved. The benefits 
resulting fruni the sacrifice were manifoM? undisputed pDwer,i success in fresh 
enterprises, extension of enapircj tlie attainment of all personal wishes and 
general increase of strength. 

Unlike other sacrifices^ which were confined to the priesthoodj the 
asa^^dha hecame a great State function in which the populace took partj 
and into which were introduced secular and even obscene customs, all of 
winch, however* ate of the greatest interest 

Although it Is impossible here to give fuU details of the sacrifice, the 
following brief account will alford some idea of the main sequence of events. 

The most auspicious season for the commencement of the astiONiedhn was 
the spring, about six or seven days before the full moon of the month Phalguna. 
There were four plpcipal officiating priests—the whose duties usually 

consisted in reciting verses from the Itig-Fedai the adkvorpUj who did all 
manual labour connected with tbe sacrifice i the who recited verses 
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to Indra^ the chief Vedic god of the Aryari ’W^arrior^ vfhose chariot was drawn 
by tawny horses ; and the a singer of the Smnu-Fedd schooL 

The prepared a kind of rice-porridge suificient 

for four persons^ wliieh the four pirJestg ate. He then liung a gold ornament 
on the king who was making the sacrifice^ and be^ in his turn^ peeeoted the 
priests with four thousand cows and four gold plates of a hundred grains each 
four hundred gold pieces). All these acts had symbolic meanings wdiieh 
helped to assure the Success of the sacrifice and the full attiuninent of all 
desires of the sacrificer. In attendance on the king were four of his wives 
adoi-ned with gold ornaments—the consecrated queenj the favouritCj a dis¬ 
carded wife and a i.i, lowHcastc daughter of a courier. 

He now entered the hall of the sacrificial fires by the eastern door^and Ids 
wives by the aoilthem door* After the evening performance of Ih* 

(see VoL 11 * p. So 7 ) had been completed, the king lay betrween the legs of 
his favourite wife* behind the gurkapat^a hearthj his head facing the nortli. 
He did notj however^ tnj^>y her* so that his restmint might lend weight to a 
successful reign. The other wives sat behind^ and silence was preserved 
throughout the night The following morning various offerings were made 
with full symbolical ritual and appropriate verses. 

At this point the horse was led up. It had to be of pure breeds and was 
specially chosen for its speedy auspicious marltings and colouring, IJow the 
symbolical act of tethering to the gacnfieial post began. A bridle of special 
length was anointed with the brakynaudana butter and put on its head, dutiug 
which appropriate verses were recited. It was then led to a stagnant pool 
and ceremoniously sprinkled. A low-casle man took a four-eyed dog 
(i.e. with dark patches over each eyc)j killed it with a club of wood* 

and placing the body on a niat or lioop of rattan let it float under the horse^ 
at the same time pronouncing a formula to ensure tlie destruction of anyone 
attempting to hinder the eojisummation of the sacriflee. 

The horse was now led back to the fircj where oblations were oflered 
corresponding to the number of drops falling from the liorse in the process of 
drying. After a long series of ceremcnieSj ineltiding the ofTeriug of cakes 
to Savitri and gifts to the priestSj On the thiid day the hors* was 
released in a north-easterly direction* It conld roam at its own sweet will 
for a whole year* and was accoinpauied by a hundred old horses. A hundred 
princes of the blood* a hundred high-born sons, and a hundred low-bom sons 
of the clficislSj all armed according to their rank and fully instructed in their 
duties* wei?e told off to guard it from any attempt at theft* from hatliing in 
unclean water* from traps* or any conuection with mares. Local battles or 
even wars might result fmm an attempt to 5teal the horse (cf, 

XIVj Ixii* 14 ; and Mdlaoi^agnimiiraj Act Vj Tawnej^s translation^ P- 9 ^)^ 
it got lost or died another had to be taken and part of the previous eeremonita 
repeated. 

During the year of the horse's waudeiTiigs the secular element began to 
assert itself at home* Daily offerings were made to Savltn* and daily recitals 
were given by the /loffi before the king and tlie thi*e other cJiicf priests* 
who were seated on golden thrones. Festivities of various kinds were freely 
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Indulged id by the people—singings lute^playingj dramatic entertainmentSj 
story-telling-, etc. Th^ recitations of the Aciti and the rites preceding the 
first appeamnoe of the horse were repeated daily for the year. On it& return 
the maio ceremony beg^n. 

The dtksh^^ or consecration of the hingj took place firsts The place of 
sacrifice rrmst lie to the east^ with water in the vicinity. Twenty-one posts 
w'cre erected^ to each of which an animal was tied. The complete ceremony 
lasted three days. On the first day the animals were sacrificed to Agni-Soma 
and the heavenly Soma was pressed. On the second day^ after singing hy inn 
the horse was yoked to a golden chariot with three other horeeSj all decked 
with gold^ and driven to a pool^ where it bathed.. On its return the first thi^e 
wivesj according to their rank^ anointed its fore^ middle and hind quarters^ At 
the same time weaving a hundred and one golden Qmaiaient& into its mane 
and taCj accompanied by the necessary formnlffi, A corn obl$.ti4n was then 
offered the horscj which^ if not eaten^ was thrown into the water. 

At this juncture began the famous bmhmodyaf or asking of poetical riddles. 
Only the Aotri and the Ira/iman took part in this, (It is hard to explain the 
custom of asking riddles at certaiik times and in certain ceremonies as found 
in so mauy parts of the world* Fraaerj IjoMcia Bt?tigh^ vol, ix^p. 121 suggests 
that they might have originally been circnmlocntlona adopted at times when 
for certain reasons the speaker -w'as forbidden the use of direct terms.) The 
horse was now bound with a he-goat to the sacrificial post^ and several hundreds 
of other animals were bound to similar posts. 

The horse was then smothered with robes. The corpse was thereupon 
cLrenmambulated three times from both directionsp by the wives^ who fanned 
The head queen proceeded to He down next the horse and was covered 
with a cloak. In that position she performed a very obscene act with the 
horse Symbolising the tt^nsmiasion to her of its great powers of fertility. 
Meanwhile the priests and women took part in a series of questions and 
answers, usually of a very free nature. 

On. the queen getting upj the horse was cut up, the way of the knife being 
directed by the three wives with a hundred and ooe needles euch, of goldj 
silver and copper^ according to their respective ranks. Another series of 
riddle-asking followed, and then came the roasting of the horse and ofiering 
it to Praj^Epati. The third day was taken up with the purification of the 
&actificer, and the giving of large presentSj usually captured booty, to the 
priests. 

For further details refei-ence should be made to Eggeling's translation of 
the Sacred Books of the East^ voL xliv, pp. 15 et c&q.j 

and £74T-40St Barnett, Antiquities of /ndia, pp. 169-171; K. Geldnerj. 

Asivamedha/* Hastings' Enc^. BeL EtL^ vob iij Pn idO; and HiJJebrandt, 
Gr^mdriss der Indo-Arbehett Philohgie tmd AHiriuntskiaide, vol. iii^ 
part iij pp« I4?9-l53.—K.M.p. 



CHAPTER XLT 


62. Story of Suryaptabha and hors he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyddkaras 

T hen, one day, when King Chandraprabha was in the 
hall of assembly, and Suryaprabha was there accom* 
panied by aU his ministers, they called to mind Maya 
^ propos of a remark made by SiddMrtha, and suddenly the 
earth cleft open in the middle of the assembly. Then first 
a loud-soun(£ng, fragrant breeze ascended fi:om the aperture 
in the earth, and afterwards the Asuia Maya rose up from it, 
looking like a mountain in the night, for his hair gleamed 
upon his black, lofty head like the potent herbs upon the 
mountain peaks, and his crimson robe resembled the flowing 
streams of cinnabar. 

And the King of the DSnavas, after having been duly 
honoured by King Chandraprabha, spake from his seat on a 
jewelled throne : “You have enjoyed these delights of earth, 
and now it is time for you to enjoy others; set yourselves 
now to prepare for acquiring them. Send out ambassadors, 
and collect your subordinate kings, and your friends and 
connections; then we will unite with Sumeru, Prince of the 
Vidyadharas, and we will conquer Sruta^arman, and win 
the sovereignty of the sky-goers. And Sumeru is our ally, 
considering us as friends, for he received at the outset a 
command from Siva to support Suryaprabha and give him 
his own daughter.” 

When the Asura Maya said this, Chandraprabha sent, as 
ambassadors to all the kings, Prahasta and the other ministers 
that travelled through the air; and, by the advice of Maya, 
Suryaprabha communicated the magic sciences to all his wives 
and ministers, on whom they had not been bestowed alrcad 5 % 
And while they were thus engaged the hermit Narada 
arrived, descending from the sky, illuminating the whole 
horizon with brightness. 
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And after he had received the argha he sat down, and said 
to Chandraprabha: '‘lam sent here by Indra, and he sends 
this message to your Highness: ' I have learned thatj by 
the instigation of ^iva, you purposCj with the assistance of 
the Asura Maya, being all of you deluded by ignorance, to 
obtain for this Suryaprabha, of mortal frame, the great 
dignity of emperor of all the chiefs of the Vidy&dharas, 
That is improper, for I have conferred it on Sruta^arman, 
and, besides, it is the hereditary right of that moon of the 
sea of the Vidyadhata race. And as for what you are doing 
in a spirit of opposition to me, and contrary to what is right, 
it will certainly result in your destruction- Moreover, before, 
when your Highness was offering a sacrifice to Rudra, I told 
you first to offer an asvamedha sacrifice, but you did not do 
it. So the haughty enterprise you are engaged in, without 
regard to the gods, relying upon Siva alone, will not turn out 
to your happiness.” 

When Narada had delivered in these words the message 
of Indra, Maya laughed and said to him: “ Great hermit, the 
king of gods has not spoken well. For what he says about 
the fact of Sutyaprabha being a mortal is beside the point; 
for who was not aware of that fact 'when he met DSmodara 
in fight ? For mortals who possess courage can obtain all 
powers. Did not Nahusha and others of old time obtain the 
dignity of Indra ? And as for his saying that he bestowed 
the empire on Sruta^arman, and that it is his hereditary 
right, that also is absurd, for urhere Siva is the giver, who has 
any authority"? Besides, did not he himself take away the 
sovereignty of the gods from Hiraj^yaksha, though it descended 
to him as the elder ? And as for his other remark about 
opposition, and our acting contrary to what is right, that is 
false, for he violently puts himself in opposition to us out of 
selfish motives; and wherein, pray, are we acting contrary 
to what is right ? for we are only striving to conquer our rival; 
we are not carrying off a hermit’s wife, we are not killing 
Brahmans,* 

“ And what he says about the necessity of first performing 

^ Alluding to Indra's slarjing the demon Vritra, who was regarded as ^ 
Brahman^ and to hid conduct with Ahalj^ 
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an a^voMediui sacrifice, and about contempt of the gods, is 
untrue, for when sacrifice to Siva has been performed, what 
need is there of other sacxifiees ? And when Siva, the god 
of gods, is worshipped, what god is not worshipped ? And 
as for his remark that exclusive attention to Rudra ^ is not 
becoming, I answer: Of what importance are the hosts of 
the other gods where Siva is in arms ? When the sun. has 
risen, do the other luminaries give light ? So you must tell 
all this to the king of the gods, O hermit, and we shall con¬ 
tinue to carry out what we are engaged in. Let liim do what 
he can.” 


When the ^i^hi Narada had been thus addressed by 
the Asura Maya, he said, “ I will do so,’^ and took back to 
the king of the gods that answer to his message. TVhen 
that hermit had departed, the Asura Maya thus spake to 
King Chandraprabha, who was apprehensive on account of 
the message of Indra : You must not be afraid of Indra; 
even if he is on the side of Srntasarman in fight, with the 
hosts of the gods, out of hostility to us, still we Daityas and 
Dsinavas are countless in number, and, under the leadership 
of Prahlada, we are ranged together on your side. And if 
the destroyer of Tripura ^ favours us and is active on our 
side, what other miserable creature in the three worlds has 
any power? So set about this expedition, heroes,” 

When Maya said this, all those there were pleased, and 
considered that it was as he said. 

Then in accordance with the messages carried by the 
ambassadors, in course of time all the kings, Vtrabhata and 


the others, assembled there, and all the other fL'iends and 
Tke Great relatives of Chandraprabha, When these kings 
SacT^e to with their armies had been duly honoured, the 
.^iva Asura Maya again said to Chandraprabha: 

“ Perform to-night, O King, a great sacrifice in honour of 
Siva; afterwards you shall do aU as I direct,” When he 
heard this speech of Maya’s, King Chandraprabha immedi- 
4 itely had preparations made for a sacrifice to Siva. Then 
he went to the forest at night and, under the instructions of 


Maya, himself performed devoutly a sacrifice to Rudxa, 


i Siva, 
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And while the king was engaged in the fire-offering there 
suddenly appeared there Nandiiij the prince of the host of 
Bhfjtas, He was honoured duly by the delighted king, and 
said: “ The god Siva himself sends this command by me : 

‘ Through my favour thou needst not fear even a hundred 
Indras; Suryaprabha shall become emperor of the sky- 
goers/ ” After he had delivered this message, Nandin 
received a portion of the offering and disappeared with the 
hosts of BhQtas. Then Chandraprabha became confident 
in the future elevation of his son, and after completing "^e 
sacrifice, at the end of the fire-offering, re-entered the city 
-with Maya. 

And the neact morning, when King Chandraprabha was 
sitting in secret conclave together with the queen, his son, 
the kings and his ministers, the Asura Maya said to him t 
“ Listen, King; I will to-day tell you a secret long guarded. 
You are a Danava, Sunifcha by name, my mighty son, and 
SSryaprabha is your younger brother, named Sumundika 
after you w’ere slain in the war of the gods you were born 
here as father and son. That DSnava body of yours has 
been preserved by me, skilfully embalmed with heavenly 
drugs and ghee. Therefore you must enter a cavern and 
visit Patala, and then return to your own body ^ by a eharnii 
which I will teach you. And when you have entered that 
body you will be so much superior in spirit and strength 
that you wrill conquer in fight the wanderers of the air. But 
Suryaprabha, who is an incarnation of Sumundika, with 
this same beautiful body which he now possesses, shall soon 
become lord of the sky-goers.” 

When King Chandraprabha heard this from Maya, he 
was delighted, and agreed to it, but Siddhartha said this : 
“ 0 excellent Danava, what ground of confidence have we if 
this doubt should arise, ‘ Why has the king entered another 
body ; has he then died ? ' And, moreover, will he forget 
us when he enters another body, like a man gone to the 
other world ? li^fiio is he, and who are we ? ” * 

^ See the note at the end of this chflipter.— k.m.p. 

^ Sitnilar phrases of cotHpaTison are foinnd throughout the Haft^ especially 
in Egypt and Syria. The icuan uses of such expreasioDS are to ihovt the great 
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When the Asura Maya heard this speech of Siddhlrtha’s, 
he answered; You yourselves raust come and see him with 
your own eyes entering another body, of his own free will, 
by the employment of a charm. And hear the reason why 
he will not forget yon. A man who does not die of his own 
free will, and is born in another womb, does not remember 
anything, as his memory is destroyed by old age and other 
afflictions, but whoever of his own free will enters another’s 
body, penetrating by the employment of magic the internal 
organs and the senses, without his mind and intellect being 
impaired, and passes, as it were, from one house to another, 
that prince among Yogins has supernatural knowledge and 
remembers all. So do not feel doubtful; so far from there 
being any reason for it, this king will obtain a great divine 
body, free from old age and sickness. Moreover, you are 
all Danavas, and by merely entering RasStala.^ and drinking 
nectar, you will obtain divine bodies free from sickness.” 

When the ministers heard this speech of Maya’s, they all 
said, “ So be it,” and consented to bis proposal, abandoning 
their apprehensions out of the confidence they reposed in him, 
And by his advice Chandraprabha, with all the kings, went 
on the next day to the confluence of the Chandrabhaga 
and the Airavati.* There Chandraprabha left the kings 
outside, and committed to their care the wives of Suiya- 
prabha, and then he entered in company with Suiyaprabha, 
the queen, and the ministers with Siddhartha at their head, 

difTertiUce between two p&rtiesj or the distance of sofue far-off plACe. 
Eeaders will remember that in the at the end of each separate nlghtj 

Shahra^ad^ on her sister saying how delightful she found the story, replies: 
^ And what is this compared to what I can tell thee^ the night to comcj if I 
live^ and the king spare me." in a note Burton compares this to the Indian: 

Where Rajah Bhoj and where is Ganga the oU-man?^' also Supp.j 
vol. ilj p. 1 1 Where am I and where is tlie daughter &f the Kazi Amin 
al-Hukm?” While in toI. vih great distance is expressed hy^ ^^but 

where Is this land and where lies China-land?'^ —N.M.P+ 

^ One of the seven underworlds--the otliers being Mahata^Sj AtaJa^ 

Sutala^ Vitfllaj Takitala and PEltEla. They are, however, collectively known 
as PataLaSj and lie directly above the Sij; hells^ ond below Vastimatlj the earth. 
For details see H. Jacobij " Cosmogony and Cosmology (Indian)/' Hastings' 
Efxy. EeL EtA,, vol. iv^ pp. 

® /,c+ Acesines and HydraoteSh 
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an opening in the water pointed out by Maya, and after 
entering he travelled a long distance, and beheld a heavenly 
temple, and entered it with all of them. 

And in the meanwhile the Vidyadharas descended with 
troops on those Icings who were remaining there outside the 
opening; and paralysing the kings by snpernatuTal arts, 
Sittyaprai^ha's they Carried off the wives of Suryaprabha, and 
WwBs are immediately a voice was heard from the sky : 
siohn <« Wicked Sruta^arman, if you touch these wives 

of the emperor you shall immediately perish with your host. 
So guard them respectfully, treating them like your mother; 
there is a reason for my not immediately slaying yon and set¬ 
ting them free; so let them remain as they are at present.” 
And when the kings, Virabha^ and the others, saw them 
carried off, they prepared to die by fighting with one another. 
But a voice from heaven forbade their attempt, saying: “No 
harm will befall these daughters of yorrrs; you shall obtain 
them again, so you must not act rashly; prosperity befall 
you I ” So the kings remained waiting there. 

In the meantime Chandraprabha was in the temple in 
Patala surrounded by all his companions, and there Maya 
said to him: “ King, listen attentively to this wonderful 
thing: I will show you the supernatural art of entering 
another body.” 

He said this, and recited the Sankhya and the Yoga 
doctrine with its secrets, and taught him the magic art 
of entering another body; and that chief of Yogins said: 
“ This is the famous supernatural power, and the independ¬ 
ence of knowledge, the dominion over matter that is char¬ 
acterised by lightness and the other mystic properties,^ 
The chief of the gods, possessing this power, do not long for 
liberation; in order to obtain this power others endure the 
hardship of muttering prayers and performing asceticism. 
Men of lofty soul do not love the pleasures of heaven, 
even when attained. And listen, I will tell you a story in 
illustration of this. 


1 See note at the entJ of this chapter.— n.s.p. 
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62 a, The Br^tnan K&la and his Prayers 

In a former Kalpa^ there was a cea'tain Er^man, of 
the name of K5la. He went to the holy bathing-place Push- 
kara and muttered prayers day and night. While he was 
muttering, two myriads of years of the gods passed away. 
Then there appeared a great light inseparable from his head, 
which, streaming forth in the firmaineiit like ten thousand 
suns,* impeded the movement of the Siddhas and others 
there, and set the three worlds on fire. 

Then Brahma, Indra and the other gods eame to him 
and said; “ Brahman, these worlds are on fire with your 
brightness. Receive whatever boon you desire.^’ He 
answered them : ‘‘ Let me have no other pleasure than 

muttering prayers; this is my boon, I choose nothing else,” 
When they importuned him, that mutterer of prayers went 
far off and remained on the north side of the Himalayas, 
muttering prayers. i ... v> 

■When this extraordinary brightness of bis gradually 
became intolerable even there, Indra sent heavenly nymphs 
to tempt him. That self-restrained man did not care a 
straw about them when they endeavoured to seduce him. 
Then the gods sent him Death as plenipotentiary. He 
came to liim and said; “ Br^man, mortals do not live so 
long, so abandon your life; do not break the law of nature.” 
When the Brfihman heard this, he said: If the limit of 
my life is attained, why do you not take me ? What are you 
waiting for ? But I will not of myself abandon my life, 0 
thou god with the noose in hand i indeed, if I were wilfully 
to abandon my life, I should be a self-murderer,” When he 
said this, and Death found that he could not take him on 
account of his power, he turned away from him and returned 
as he came. 

^ J.e, 6. d*y of Brahraii consistirig of lOOO Yugas. 

^ Cf- the hnlo or rouod the heads of Christian saint^j the circle 

of rays and nimbus round the head of Greek diviuilstSj ^tid the beaxn tfiat 
came out of Charles the Grest^s mouth and ilhimJucd hia head (Grimm’s 
Teuiomc M^hoh^r/j translated by Stallybrass^ p. 323). CJ\ Livy, 39 J and 
Le Lotus dc la Bonne Loi (Burnouf)^ p* 4, 
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Then Indra, repentingj seized that KMa,^ who had con¬ 
quered Time the destroyer, in his arms and took him up to 
heaven by force. There he remained averse to the sensual 
enjoyments of the plaee> and he did not cease from mutter¬ 
ing prayers, so the gods made him descend again, and he 
returned to the Himalayas. 

And while aU the gods were trying to induce him there to 
take a boon, the King Ikshvakn came that way. When he 
heard how affairs stood, he said to that mutterer of prayers: 
“ If you will not receive a boon from the gotfe, receive one 
from me,” When the mutterer of prayers heard that, he 
laughed, and said to the king r “ Are you able to gi'ant me 
a boon, when I will not receive one even from the gods ? ” 
Thus he spoke, and Ikshv^u answered the Brahman : ‘'If 
I am not able to grant you a boon, you can grant me one ; 
so grant me a boon,” Then the mutterer said: “ Choose 
whatever you desire and I will grant it.” When the king 
heard this, he reflected in his mind: “ The appointed order 
is that I should give, and that he should receive; this is 
an inversion of the due order, that I should receive what he 
gives.” 

Whilst the king was delaying, as he pondered over this 
difficulty, two Brahmans came there disputing; when they 
saw the king they appealed to him for a decision. The first 
said: “ This Brahman gave me a cow with a sacrificial fee : 
why ’will he not receive it from my hand when I offer to 
give it back to him ? ” Then "the other said : “ I did not 
receive it first, and I did not ask for it, then why does he 
’wish to make me receive it by force ? ” When the king 
heard this, he said : “ This complainant is not in ’the right; 
why, after receiving the cow, do you try to compel the man 
who gave it to take it back from you ? ” When the king 
said this, Indra, having found his opportunity, said to him : 
“ King, if you hold this view of what is right, then, after 
you have asked the BrS-hman, who mutters pray«:s, for a 
boon, why do you not take it from him ’when it is granted ? ” 
Then the king, being at a loss for an answer, said to that 
mnt’tering Brahman; “ Revered sir, give me the fruit of 
^ K^la Timej Fate, Death. 
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lialf your muttering as a boon.” Then the muttering Brah¬ 
man said : Very well, receive the fruit of half my mutter- 
ing,” and so he gave the king a boon. By means of that 
boon, the king obtained access to aU the worlds, and that 
muttering Brahman obtained the world of the gods called 
Sivas.^ There he remained for many Kalpas, and then 
returned to earth, and by mystic contemplation obtained 
independence and gained everlasting supernatural power. 


62. Story of Swyaprabha and haw he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyddharas 

** Thus this supernatural power is desired by wise men, 
who are averse to heaven and such low enjoyments; and 
you have obtained it, O King; so, being independent, enter 
your own body.” When Srlaya said this to ICing Chandra- 
prabha, after communicating to him the doctrine of mystic 
contemplation giving supernatural power,* he and his wife 
and his son and his ministers rejoiced exceedingly. 

Then the king, with his son and companions, was led by 
Maya to a second underworld and made to enter a splendid 
city. And there they saw a gigantic hero, reclining at full 
length upon a beautiful couch, as if asleep, anointed with 
potent herbs and ghee, awful from the ghastly transformation 
of his features, surrounded by the daughtei's of the kings of 
the Daityas, with theii lotus-faces full of melancholy. Then 
Maya said to Chandraprabha: This is your body, sur¬ 

rounded by your former brides; enter it.” The king had 
recourse to the magic contemplation taught by Maya, and 
entered the body of that hero, abandoning Ms own frame.® 

^ I divide and tok^ sa to be the dcunonstirative ptonouii, 

® I.e. the Yoga sy&tt^m^ 

® This superstitloD appears to be prevalent in Cbina. See Gileses Strings 
Stories Jrom s Chhisse Sivdioj voJ. b P- S^^and other pwssages. It wag no doubt 
carried thert bj the same wave of Buddbism that carried there many similar 
notlonQ enttneeted yvith the transmigration of for instimee the belief 

that children are born able t* speak^ and that this is very inauspicious. [Cf, 
Gilesj op, p. with the story of Dharmagapta and Cbandraprabhd 

in the seventeenth chapter of this worlc>) The existence of this latter belief 
in Europe is probably to be ascribed to the induenee of Buddhism, 
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Then the hero yawned slowly, opened Ms eyes and rose 
up from the bed, as if awaldng out of sleep. Then a shout 
arose from the delighted Asura brides ,* “ Happy are we 
that our husband, the godSunitha, is to-day restored to life.'* 
But Stiryaprabha and the others were immediately despond¬ 
ent, beholding the body of Chandraprabha lying lifeless. 
But Chandraprabha-Sunitha, appearing as if arisen from a 
refreshing sleep, saw Maya, and falling at Ms feet honoured 
Ms father. That father too embraced Mm, and asked him 
in the presence of all: “ Do you remember both your lives, 
my son? ” He said : ** I do remember them,” and related 
■what had happened to Inm in his hfe as Chandraprabha, and 
also what had happened to him in his hfe as Sunitha, and he 
comforted one by one Suryaprabha and the others, and also 
Ms queens, mentioning each by name, and also the Danava 
ladies, his wives in his first life. And he preserved the body 
which he had as Chandraprabha, carefully laid by, embalmed 
by means of drugs and ghee, saying : “ It may possibly be 
useful to me.** Then Stiryaprabha and the othas, tranquil 
now that they had gained confidence, bowed before him, and 
joyfully congratulated him. 

Then Maya, having conducted all of them in high delight 
out of that city, led them to another city adorned with gold 
and jewels. WHien they entered it they beheld a lake of the 
appearance of beiyl, filled with nectar, and they all sat down 
on the bank of it. And they drank that nectarous draught 
there, more exceHent than the Water of Life, in curiously 
ornamented cups formed of jewels, which were brought to 
them by the wives of Sunitha. And by that draught they 
all rose up, as from a sleep of intoxication, and became 
possessed of divine bodies, and of great strength and courage. 

Then the Asura Maya said to Chandraprabha-Sunitha i 
“ Come, my son, let us go and see your mother after so long 
a separation.’* And Sunitha said r ** So be it,** and prepared 
IaIwoS, (he to go, conducted by Maya, and so proceeded to 
Wife of the fourth underworld with Suryaprabha and 
others. There they beheld curious cities 
made of various metals, and at last they all reached a city 
built entirely of gold. There, on a pillar composed of jewels. 
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adorned with every luxury, they beheld that mother of 
Sunltha, the wife of Maya, by name Liiavatl, surpassing 
in beauty the nymphs of heaven, surrounded mth Asura 
maidens, and adorned Tvith all ornaments. The moment she 
beheld that Sumtha, she rose up in a state of excitement, 
and Sunitha, after saluting her, fell at her feet. Then 
she embraced with gushing tears the son whom she once 
more held in her arms after so long an interval, and again 
praised her husband Maya, who was the cause of her 
regaining him. 

Then Maya said r Queen, your other son, Sunmndika, 
has been born again as the son of your son, and here he is, 
Smyaprabha by name. He has been appointed by the god 
Siva the future emperor of the Vidyadharas, and is destined 
to rule over them in the body which he now possesses.” 

When Smyaprabha heard this, and saw her look at him 
with an eye of longing affection, he and his ministers fell at 
her feet. And Ltlavati gave him her blessing, and said 
to him : “ My darling, you do not require the body of 
Sumundika ; in this you are sufficiently glorious.” 

When his sons were thus triumphant, Maya called to 
mind his daughter Mandodan, and Vibhishana, and w'hen 
called to mind, they came. And Vibhishana, welcomed 
w'ith triumphant rejoicings, said to him: “ O Prince of the 
DanavaSj if you wiU listen, to my advice, I will give it you. 
You are among the Danavas singularly virtuous and prosper¬ 
ous, so you ought not to take up a causeless enmity against 
the gods, for you will gain nothing but death from your 
hostility to them. For Asuras have been slain in battle by 
the gods, but not gods by Asuras.” 

When Maya heard this, he said: “ We are not forcing on 
war, but if Indra v^iolently makes war on us, teU me, how 
can we remain passive ? And as for those Asuras who were 
slain by the gods, they were reckless; but did the gods slay 
Sali and others who were not infatuated ? *’ That king of 
the Rakshasas having, with his wife Mandodari, been ad¬ 
dressed with these and similar speeches by Maya, took leave 
of him, and went to his owm dwelling. 

Then Sunitha, with SUryaprabha and the others, was 
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conducted to the third underworld to visit King Bali. In 
that world, which surpassed even heaven, they all beheld 
Bali, adorned with chain and tiara, surrounded with Daityas 
Tki TMri and Danavas, Sunitha and his companions 
U^dervxrid fell at his feet in due order, and he honoured 
them with appropriate welcome. And Bali was delighted 
with the tidings related by Maya, and he quickly had 
summoned Prahlada and the other Danavas. Sunitha and 
the others honoured them also by falling at their feet, and 
they, being full of joy, congratulated them as they bent 
before them. Then BaJi said; “ Sunitha became Chandra- 
prabha on the earth, and is now restored to life for us by 
regaining his body. And we have also gained Suryaprabha, 
who is an incarnation of Sumnndika. And he has been 
appointed by Siva the future emperor of the Vidyldharas : 
and by the power of the sacrifiee offered by Chandraprabha 
my bonds have been relaxed. So without doubt we have 
gained prosperity by recovering these.” 

When Sukra, the spiritual adviser of the Danavas, heard 
this speech of Bali’s, he said: In truth, those who act 

according to right never fail of prosperity in any matter; 
so act according to right, and do on this occasion also what 
I hid you.” When the Danavas, the princes of the seven 
underworlds, who were assembled there, heard that, they 
agreed to it and bound themselves so to act. And Bali 
made a feast there, out of joy at the recovery of Sunitha. 

In the meanwMLe the hermit Narada arrived there again, 
and after taking the argha he sat down, and said to those 
Danavas: I have been sent here by Indr a, and he in truth 

The Arrival says this to you: ‘ I am exceedingly delighted 
ofh'arada the fact that Sunitha has come back to 

life; so you must not take up a causeless enmity against 
me, and you must not fight against my ally Srutasarman.* ” 

When the hermit had thus delivered Indra’s message, 
Prahlada said to him: “Of course India is pleased that 
Sunitha has come hack to life; how could it be otherwise ? 
But we, at any rate, are not taking up causeless hostility. This 
very day we all took an engagement that we would not do 
so, in the presence of our spiritual adviser. But if Indra makes 
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himself a partisan ^ of Srnta^arman, and violently opposes 
uSj how are we to he biatned for it ? Fot Suryaprabha’s fdly, 
Siva, the god of gods, has long ago appointed him, because he 
propitiated him first. So what have we to do with this matter 
which has been settled by the lord Siva ? It is clear that 
this, which Indra says, is without cause and and not right.” 

When Prahlada, the King of the Danavas, said tliis to 
Narada, he blamed Indra by expressing Ms agreement with 
it, and disappeared. When he had gone, U^anas* said to the 
kings of the Danavas : “ Indra is evidently determined to 
oppose us in this matter. But, as Siva has decidedly girded 
up his loins to show us favom% what is his power, or what 
will his relianee upon Vishnu do ? ” 

The Danavas heard and approved this speech of Sukra’s, 
and, taking leave of Bali and Frahlada, went to their own 
homes. Then Prahlada went to the fourth underworld, 
his habitation, and King Bali, rising up from the assembly, 
retired ’within. And Maya and Snnitha and the others, 
Suryaprabha and all, bowed before Bali, and went to their 
own habitations. 

After they had eaten and drunk there sufficiently, Lila- 
vati, the mother of Sunltha, came to him and said ■ “ My 
son, you know that these wives of yours are the daughters 
of mighty ones, TeJasvatT being the daughter of the God of 
Wealth, Mangalavati of Tumburu; and as for Kirtimat!, 
that wife that you married in your existence as Chandra- 
prabha, her you know to be the daughter of the Vasu Pra- 
bhava, so you must look upon these three with an equal eye, 
my son.” After saying this, she commended to him his 
three principal wives. Then, that night, Sunltha entered 
bis sleeping apartment with the eldest Tejasvati. 

But SQryaprabha, in another chamber, with his ministers, 
reclined on a couch without any of his wives that night, and 
the Goddess of Sleep ® did not come to him, who remained 

^ Here I lead 

* LfiaJifts here means the spiritual guide of the Asutu. 

* The word translated by Tawney aa goddess of sleep is titdrS-^ri, 
but nidrSt being fenainine already, does not need Hrt as well. In the D. text 
it belongs to the next word, and the sense now becomes that the sleep-detty 
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eontiiiiially alone, saying to herself: “ What is the tis« of 
this unloving man, who leaves his ■wives outside ? ” And 
she would not approach Prahasta out of jealousy, as he was 
so exclusively in love with the cares of his official duties, 
but the other ministers around Suryaprabha went to sleep 
comfortably. 

In the meanwhile Suryaprabha and Prahasta beheld an 
incomparable maiden entering, accompanied by a female 
friend. She was so beautiful that Providence seemed, after 
creating her, to have placed her in the lower regions in order 
that the nymphs of heaven, also his creation, might not be 
eclipsed by her. 

And while Shryaprabha was debating who she might be, 
she approached each of his friends, one by one, and looked at 
them; and as they did not seem to possess the distinguishing 
marks of emperors, she left them, and seeing that Suryaprabha 
possessed them, she approached him, who was lying in the 
midst of them ; and she said to her friend : “ Here he is, my 
friend; so touch him on. the feet, wake him up with those 
hands of yours cool as water.*' When her fi'iend heard that, 
she did so, and Suryaprabha ceased to feign sleep, and opened 
his eyes, and beholding those maidens, he said : “ Who are 
you, and why do you come here ? ” 

When the friend of the lady heard that, she said to him: 
“ Listen, King ; in the second underworld there is a victori¬ 
ous king named Amila, a chieftain of the Daityas, the son of 
Hiranyaksha; this is his daughter Kal&vati, whom he lo'ves 
more than life. Her father came back to-day from the Court 
of Bali, and 'Said: * I am fortunate in that I have to-day 
beheld Sunitha once more restored to life; and I have also 
seen the young man Silryaprabha, an incarnation of Sumun- 
dika, who has been brought into the world by Siva as the 
future emperor of the Yidyadharas. So I will now offer a 
congratulatory tribute to Sunitha. I will give my daughter 
Kalavati to Suryaprabha, for she cannot be given to Sunitha 
because she belongs to the same family ; but Suryaprabha 
is his son in his birth as a king, not in his birth as an Asura, 

thus ^considering) did not come to him who whs in the habit of (enjoying) 
feinsle company, though he was alone. See Speyer, op. at., p. llT.—N.u.r. 
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and any honnur paid to his son will be paid to him,’ When 
my friend heard this speech of her father’s, her mind being 
attracted by your virtues, she came here out of curiosity to 
see you/’ 

When that friend of the lady’s said this, Suryaprabha 
pretended to be asleep in order to discover the real object 
of her wish. The maiden slowly approached the sleepless 
Prahasta, and after telling Mm all by the mouth of her friend, 
w’ent out. And Prahasta advanced towards Suryaprabha 
and said ? King, are you awake or not 7 ” And he, open¬ 
ing his eyes, said to him: My fi:iend, I am awake, for 
how could I sleep to-day being alone 7 But I will tell you a 
strange fact; listen, for what can I hide from you 7 I saw 
a moment ago a maiden enter here with her friend; her 
equal is not beheld in these three worlds. And she departed 
in a moment, taking my heart with her. So look for her at 
once, for she must be somewhere hereabout.” 

When Suryaprabha said this to him, Prahasta went out, 
and seeing the maiden there mth her friend, he said to Iier: 
“I, to please you, have again awakened my master here, so 
you, to please me, must once more grant him an interview. 
Behold once more his form that gives satisfaction to your 
eyes/ and let him, who was overpowered by you as soon as 
he beheld you, behold you again. For when he woke up he 
said to me, speaking of you: ‘ Bring her from some place 
or other and show her to me, otherwise I cannot survive.’ 
Then I came to you; so come and behold Mra yourself/’ 

When she was thus addressed by Prahasta, she hesitated 
to go in boldly, owing to the modesty natural to a maiden, 
and reflected | and then Prahasta, seizing her hand, led her 
into the presence of Suryaprabha, And Suryaprabha, when 
he saw that Kalavati had come near Mm, said; *' Fair one, 
was tMs right of you to come in to-day and steal away my 
heart, as you did, ivhen I was asleep 7 So, thief, I will not 
leave you unpunished to-day/’ 

^ J tcad rUpam, This gives a better sense. It fs partly sup¬ 

ported by a MS. in the Sanskrit College. The same MS. in the next line 

reads paspati chaiiQ'pi. I read toarn Iv pmpaiv fhaisho'pi, -The D. 

text has now proved this reading correct.—^N.M.P. 
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When her sly friend heard this, she said to him : ** Since 
her father knew of it before, and determined to assign this 
thief to yon for punishment, who can forbid yon to punish 
her ? WTiy do you not inflict on her to your heart’s content 
the punishment due for thieving ? ” When Suryaprabha 
heard that, he wanted to embrace her, but Kalavati, being 
modest, said: “Do not, ray husband, I am a maiden,” 
Then Prahasta said to her: “ Do not hesitate, mji* queen, 
for the gdTidharoa marriage is the best of all marriages in the 
world. ” When Prahasta had said this, he went out with all 
the rest, and Suryaprabha that very moment made Kalavati, 
the maiden of the underworld, his wife. 

And when the night came to an end Kalavati went to 
her own dwelling, and Suryaprabha went to Sunitha and 
Maya. They all assembled and went into the presence of 
The Greet Prahlada, and he, seated in the hall of audience, 
after honouring them appropriately, said to 
Maya: “We must do something to please Sunitha on this 
day of rejoicing, so let us all feast together.” Maya said; 

‘ ‘ Let us do so; what harm is there in this ? ” 

And then Prahlada invited, by means of messengers, the 
chiefs of the Asuras, and they came there in order from all 
the underworlds. First came King Bali, accompanied by 
innumerable great Asuras, Close behind him came Amila 
and the brave Duraroha and Sumaya, and Tantukachchha, 
and Vikataksha and Prakampana, and Dhumaketu and 
Mah5.maya, and the other lords of the Asuras; each of these 
came accompanied by a thousand feudal chiefs. The hall of 
audience was hlled with the heroes, who saluted one another, 
and after they had sat down in order of rank Prahlada 
honoured them all. And when the time of eating arrived 
they ah, writh Maya and the others, after* bathing in the 
Ganges, went to a great hall to dine. It was a hundred 
yqjaTias wide, and had a pavement of gold and jewels, and 
was adorned with jewefled pillars, and full of curiously 
■wrought jewelled vessels. There the Asuras, in the com¬ 
pany of Prahlada, and with Sunitha and Maya, and with 
Suryaprabha, accompanied by his ministers, ate heavenly 
food of various kinds, containing all the six flavours, solid, 
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liquid and sweetmeats, and then drank the best of wine. 
And after the^r bad eaten and drunk they all went to another 
hall, which was made of jewels, and beheld the skilful dance 
of the Daitya and Danava maiden t; , 

On that occasion Suryaprabha beheld the daughter of 
Prahlada, named Mahallika, who came forward to dance, by 
order of her father. She illuminated the world with her 
beauty, rained nectar into his eyes, and seemed like the 
moon-goddess ^ come to the underworld out of curiosity. 
She had her forehead ornamented with a patch,* beautiful 
anklets on her feet, and a smiling face, and seemed as if all 
made of dancing by the Creator. With her curling hair, her 
pointed teeth, and her breasts that filled up the whole of 
her chest,® she seemed, as it were, to be creating a new style 
of dance, And that fair one, the moment she was beheld 
by SCryaprabha, forcibly robbed him of his heart, though 
it was daimed by others. Then she also beheld him firom a 
distance, sitting among the Asma princes, like a second God 
of Love made by the Creator, when the first God of Love 
had been burnt up by Siva. And when she saw him her 
mind was so absorbed in him that her skill in the expression 
of sentiments by gesture forsook her, as if in anger at bc" 
holding her want of modesty. And the spectators beheld the 
emotion of those two, and brought the spectacle to an end, 
saying ; The princess is tired.'* 

Then Mahallika was dismissed by her father, looking 
askance at Suryaprabha, and after she had bowed before 
the princes of the Daityas she went home. And the princes 
of the Daityas went to their respective houses, and Surya- 
prabha too went to his dwelling at the dose of day. 

And when the night came Kalavatl again came to visit Mm, 
and he slept secretly witMn with her, with all his followers 
sleeping outside. In the meanwhile Mahallika also came 
there, eager to see him, accompanied by two confidantes. 
Then a minister of Suryaprabha's, named Prajnadhya, who 

1 LiterJilly, " the shape of the moon "; put for tlie moon, because the 
author is speaking of a woman. See BbhtUugk and Roth fti?. 

® See Vol, II, p. SSiT®,—N.M.P. 

* See Vol. I, p. SOw®.— jh.m.j*. 
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happened at that moment to have his eyes forsalten by sleep, 
saw her attempting to enter. And he, recognising her, rose 
up and said: “ Princess, remain here a moment until I enter 
Kalavatii and come out again.” She, alarmed, said; ** Why 
Secret Vkii are we stopped, and why are you outside ? ” 
Prajnadhya again said to her : WTiy do you enter in this 
sudden way when a man is sleeping at his ease ? Besides, 
my lord sleeps alone to-night on account of a vow,” Then 
the daughter of Prahlada, being ashamed, said r So be it; 
enter ”; and Prajna^ya went inside. 

Seeing that Kalavati was asleep, he woke up Suryaprabha 
and himself told him that Mahallika had arrived. And 
Suryaprabha, hearing of it, gently rose up and went out, and 
beholding Mahallika with two others, he said: “ This person 
has been supremely blessed by your arrival; let this place 
be blessed also ; take a seat.” 

When Mahallika heard this, she sat down with her friends, 
and Stiryaprabha also sat down, with Prajnadhya by his 
side. And when he sat down he said i Fair one, although 
you showed contempt for me by seeming to look on others 
in the assembly with respect, nevertheless, 0 rolling-eyed one, 
my eyes were blessed as soon as they beheld your dancing 
as well as your beauty.” 

When Suryaprabha said this, the daughter of PrahlS-da 
answered him : “ This is not my fault, noble sir'; he is in 
fault who made me ashame d in the hall of assembly by putting 
me beside my part in the pantomime,” 

When Sdryaprabha heard this, he laughed and said: “I 
am conquered.” And then that prince seized her hand with 
his, and it perspired and trembled, as if afraid of the rough 
seizure. And she said: “ Let me go, noble sir. I am a 
maiden under my father's control.” 

Then Prajna^ya said to that daughter of the chief of 
the Asuras; “Is not there such a thing as the gdndkarva 
marriage of maidens ? And your father, who has seen your 
heart, will not give you to another ; moreover, he will 
certainly do some honour to this prince here ; so away with 
timidity ! Let not such a meeting be thrown away ! ” 

^ u^ed bj a wife in mddressiog a husband. 
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While Prajnadhya was saying this to MahalMa, Kaiavatl 
woke up withm. And not seeing Suryaprabha on the bed, 
after waiting a long time, she was terrified and apprehensive, 
and went out. And seeing her lover in the company of 
IVlahallika, she was angry and ashamed and terrified, Mahal- 
lika too, when she saw her, was terrified and angry and 
ashamed, and Sijryaprabha stood motionless like a painted 
picture. Kalavati came to Ms side, thinking^ “Now that 
I have been seen, how can I escape? Shall I display shame 
or jealousy ? ” And she said with a spiteful intonation to 
MahaUika : “ How are you, my friend ; how comes it that 
you have come here at night ? Then MahallikS, said: 

This is my house ; as you have arrived here from another 
mansion of the underworld, you axe to-day my guest here.” 

When Kalavati heard that, she laughed and said: “ Yes, 
it is clearly the case that you entertain with appropriate 
hospitality every guest as soon as he arrives here.” When 
Kalavati said this, MahaUika answered; “ When I spoke to 
you kindly, why do you answer in such an unkind and spit& 
ful way, shamdess girl ? Am I like you ? Did 1, without 
being bestowed in marriage by my parents, come h'om a 
distance, and in a strange place sleep in the bed of a strange 
man alone at night ? I came to see my father^s guest, as he 
was going away, in accordance with the duty of hospitality, 
a moment ago, accompanied by two female friends. When 
this minister entered, after first reproaching me, I guessed 
the real state of the case; you have now of yourself 
revealed it,” 

When thus addressed hy MahaUika, Kalavati departed, 
looking askance at her beloved with an eye red with anger. 
Then MahaUika too said to Suryaprabha in wrath : “ Now 
I will depart, man of many favourites," and went away. 
And Suryaprabha remained in heartless despondency, as 
was reasonable, for his heart, devoted to his loved ones, 
went with them. 

Then he woke up his minister Prabhasa and sent him to 
discover w'hat Kalavati had done after she had separated 
from Mm in anger; and in the meanwhile he sent Prahasta 
to find out about MahaUika, and he remained with Prajnac^ya 
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follow^ 
Kalavafl 
the ^dp of 
his Spikes 


awaiting their report* Then Prabhaisa returned from in¬ 
vestigating the proceedings of Kalavatl. andj being ques¬ 
tioned, he said as follows : “ From this place I went to the 
private apartment of Ealavati in the second 
underworld, concealing myself by my science. 
And outside it I heard the conversation of two 
maids. The one said : ‘ My friend, why is Kala- 
vati distressed to-day ? ’ Then the second said : 
‘My friend, hear the reason* There is at present in the 
foiudh underworld an incarnation of Sumundika, named 
Suryaprabha, who in beauty siupasses the God of Love; 
she went secretly and gave herself to him. And when she 
had repaired to him to-day of her own accord at nightfall, 
Mahallika, the daughter of Prahlg-da, chose to come there 
too. Our mistress had a jealous quarrel with her, and was 
in consequence preparing to slay herself, when she was seen 
by her sister, Sukhavatl, and saved. And then she went in¬ 
side, and, flinging herself down on a bed, she remained with that 
sister, who was despondent when she learnt by inquiry what 
had taken place.’ When I had heard this conversation of the 
two maids, I entered the apartment, and beheld Kalavati 
and Sukhavati, who resembled one another exactly.” 

While Frabhasa was saying this to Suryaprabha in private, 
Prahasta also came there, and, being questioned, he said as 
follows r “ When I arrived from this place at the private 
apartment of Mahallika, she entered despondent with her 
two intimate friends. And I entered also, invisible, by the 
employment of magic science, and I saw there twelve friends 
like her; and they sat round Mahallika, who reclined on a 
sofa ornamented with splendid jewels; and then one said 
to her ■ * My friend, why do you seem to be suddenly cast 
down to-day? What is the meaning of this despondency 
when your marriage is about to come off ? * When the 
daughter of Prahlada heard that, she answered her friend 
pensively : ‘ What marriage for me ? To whom am I be¬ 
trothed ? Who told you ? ’ When she said that, they all 
exclaimed: ‘ Surely your marriage will take place to-morrow, 
and you are betrothed, my friend, to Suryaprabha, And 
your mother, the queen, told us to-day when you were not 
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present, and ordered ns to decorate you for the marriage 
ceremony. So you are fortunate, in that you will have 
Suryaprabha for a husband, through admiration for whose 
beau^ the ladies of this place cannot sleep at night. But 
this is a source of despondency to us—what a gulf there will 
now be between you and us I When you have obtained hiin 
for a husband, you will forget us.’ When MahaUikS. heard 
this from their mouth, she said: * Has he been seen by you, 
and is your heart attached to him ? ’ When they heard 
that, they said to her : ‘ We saw him from the top of the 
palace, and what woman is there that a sight of him would 
not captivate ? ’ Then she said: ‘ Then I will persuade 
my father to cause all of you to be given to him.'^ So we 
shall live together and not be separated.’ When she said 
this, the maidens were shocked, and said to her : ^ Kind 
friend, do not do so. It would not be proper, and would 
make us ashamed.’ When they said this, the daughter of 
the King of the Asuras answered them : ‘ Why is it not 
proper ? I am not to be his only wife ; all the Daityas and 
Danavas will give him their daughters, and there are other 
princesses on the earth whom he has married, and he will 
also marry many Vidyfi-dhara maidens. Wliat harm can it 
do to me that you should be married among these ? So far 
from it, we shall live happily in mutual friendship; but 
what intercourse can I hold with those others who will he my 
enemies ? And why should you have any shame about the 
matter ? I will arrange it all.’ ^Vhile these ladies were 
thus conversing, with hearts devoted to you, I came out at 
my leisure and repaired to your presence.” 

When SiQryaprabha had heard this from the mouth of 
Prahasta, he passed that night in happiness, though he 
remained sleepless in Ms bed. 

In the morning he went to the Court of Prahlada, the 
King of the Asuras, with Sunitha and Maya and his miiiisteis, 
to visit him. Then Prahlada said to Sunitha, after showing 
him respect: “ I will give to this Suryaprabha my daughter 
MahallikS., for I must show him some hospitable entertain^ 
ment which will be agreeable to you,” 

1 A 1^5^ m thft Sanskrit College reads asau where Brockhaus reads flfrxwTf 
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Sunitha received with joy this speech of Prahlada^s. 
Then Prahlada made Suiyaprabha ascend an altar-platform, 
in the middle of which a fire was burning, and which was 
S^itpmbha 0 -dorned with lofty jewelled pillars illuminated 
‘foarries by the brightness of the flame, and there gave 
MahtU^s (jaughter, with splendour worthy of the 

imperial throne of the Asuras. And he gave to his daughter 
and her bridegroom heaps of valuable jewels, obtained by 
his triumph over the gods, resembling the summit of Mount 
Mem. 

And then Mahallika, boldly said to Prahlada ; ” Father, 
give me also those twelve companions whom I love.” But 
he answered her: “ Daughter, they belong to my brother, 
for they were taken captive by him, and 1 have no right to 
give them away.” 

And Stiryaprabha, after the marriage feast "was ended, 
entered at night the bridal chamber with Mahallika. 

And the next morning, when Prahlada had gone to the 
hall of assembly with his followers, Amila, the King of the 
Danavas, said to Prahlada and the others : To-day you 

teveml s^ust all comc to my house, for I intend to enter- 
oiAer Bectvitet tain there this Suryaprabha, and I will give him 
atweSi (daughter ICalavati, if you approve.” This 

speech of his they all approved, saying; “So be it.” 
Then they all went in a moment to the second under¬ 
world, where he dwelt, with Suryaprabha, Maya and others. 
There Amila gave, by the usual ceremony, to Suryaprabha 
his daughter, who had previously given herself. Surya¬ 
prabha went through the marriage ceremony in the house of 
Prahlada, and, surrounded by the Asuras, who had feasted, 
spent the day in tasting the enjoyments which they provided 
for him. 

On the next day Duraroba, Prince of the Asui'as, invited 
and conducted them all to his ovrn underworld, the fifth. 
There, by way of hospitality, he gave to Suryaprabha his 
own daughter Kumadavati, as the others had done, in the 
prescribed manner. There Suryaprabha spent the day in 
enjoyment with all these united. And at night he entered 
the apartment of Kumudavati. There he spent that night 
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in the society of that lovely and loving woman, the beauty 
of the three worlds. 

And the next day Tantukachchha invited and conducted 
him, surrounded with his companions, headed by Prahlada, 
to his palace in the seventh underwcurld. There that 
of the Asuras gave him his daughter Manovati, adorned 
with splendid jewels, bright as molten gold. There Sdrya- 
prabha spent a highly agreeable day, and passed the night 
in the society of Manovati. 

And the next day Sumaya, a prince of the Asuras, after 
presenting an invitation, conducted him with all his friends 
to his underworld, the sixth; there he too gave him his 
daughter, by name Subhadra, with body black as a stalk of 
durvd grass, like a female incarnatioii of the God of Love; 
and SUryaprabha spent that day with that black maiden, 
whose face was like a full moon. 

And the next day King Bali, followed by the Asuras, in 
the same way led that Suryaprabha to his owm underw'otld, 
the third. There he gave him his own daughter, named 
Sundari, with complexion lovely as a young shoot, and 
resembling a cluster of madhavi flowers. Suryaprabha 
then spent that day w'ith that pearl of women in heavenly 
enjoyment and splendour. 

The next day Maya also in the same way reeonducted 
the prince, who was in the fourth underworld, to his own 
palace, which possessed curiously adorned jewelled terraces, 
was constructed by his own magic power and, on account of 
its refulgent splendoui', seemed to be new every moment. 
There he gave him his own daughter, named Sumayh, whose 
beauty was the wonder of the world, w ho seemed to be his 
own power incarnate, and he did not think that she ought to 
be withheld from hinc on account of his being a mere mortal. 
The fortunate Suryaprabha remained there with her. Then 
the prince divided his body by his magic science,^ and lived 

^ The itiagiciil powers obtained by Yogis include also the ability to 
become invisible, to cbsngc one’s siae, to reach distant objects with ease, to 
be transported anywhere at wllJ, etc. See B, Gar be, “ Yoga,” Flastircgs’ 
Ency, Rel. Elk, vol. 3tii, pp. 831-SS8, Further details will be found in the 
note at the end of the chapter.— n.m.p. 
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at the same time with all those Asura ladies, but Tvith his 
real body he lived principally with his best beloved, 
Mahallika., the daughter of the Asura Prahlada. 

And one night, when he was happy in her presence, he 
asked the noble MahaHikg, in the course of conversation ; 
“ My dear, those two female friends, who came with you, 
where are they ? I never see them. Wlio are they, and 
where have they gone?’’ Then Mahallika said; “You 
have done well to remind me. My female friends are not 
only two, but twelve in number, and my father’s brother 
carried them o£E from India’s heaven. The first is named 
Amritaprabha, the second Ke^ini; these are the auspiciously 
marked daughters of the hermit Parvata. And the third is 
Kalindi, the fourth Bhadrata, and the fifth is the noble 
Kamala with beautiful eyes. These tliree are the daughters 
of the great hermit Devala. The sixth is named Saudamini, 
and the seventh Ujjvala; these are both of them daughters 
of the Gandharva Haha, The eighth is by name Pivara, 
the daughter of the Gandharva Huhu. And the ninth is 
by name Anjamka, the daughter of the mighty K^a. And 
the tenth is Ke^aravali, sprung from the Gaua PingaJa. 
And the eleventh is M^ini by name, the daughter of Kam- 
bala, and the twelfth is Mandaramala, the daughter of a 
Vasu. They are all heavenly nymphs, bom from Apsarases, 
and when I was married they were taken to the first under¬ 
world, and I must bestow them on you, in order that I may 
be always with them. And this I promised them, for I love 
them. I spoke too to my father, but he refused to give 
them, out of regard for his brother.” 

When Suryaprabha heard this, he said to her with a 
downcast expression: My beloved, you are very mag^ 

nanimous, but how can I do this ? ” When Suryaprabha 
said this to her,Mahallika said in anger : “In my presence 
you marry others, but my friends you do not desire, separ¬ 
ated from whom I shall not be happy even for one moment.” 
When she said this to him, Suryaprabha w'as pleased, and 
consented to do it. Then that daughter of Prahlada im¬ 
mediately took him to the first underworld and gave him 
those twelve maidens. Then Suryaprabha married those 
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heavenly nymphs in order, commencing with Amritaprabha. 
And, after asMng Mahallika’s leave, he had them taken by 
PrabhS,sa t o the fourth underwori d and concealed there. And 
Suryaprabha himself went there secretly with MahaHika, hut 
he went to the hall of Prahlada, as before, to take his meals. 

There the King of the Asuras said to Surdtha and Maya: 
“ Go all of you to visit the two goddesses, Diti and Danu.” 
They said; *‘So be it.** And immediately Maya, Smijtha 
The Goddesies Suryaprabha left the lower world, accom- 
Tdii and panled by the Asuras in order of precedence, and 
ascended the chariot Bhutasana, which came to 
them on being thought of, and repaired to the hermitage of 
Kaiyapa, situated on a ridge of Mount Sumeru. There they 
were announced by hermits who showed them all courtesy, 
and after entering they beheld in due order Diti and Danu 
together, and bowed their heads at their feet. And those 
two mothers of the Asuras cast a favourable look upon them 
and their followers, and after shedding tears and kissing 
them joyfully upon, their heads,^ and bestowing their blessing 
upon them, said to Maya; “ Our eyes are to-day blessed, 
having seen this thy son Sunitha restored to life, and we 
consider thee one whose merits have procured him good 
fortune. And beholding with heartfelt satisfaction this pros¬ 
perous Sumundika, born again in the character of SOrya- 
prabha, possessed of heavenly beauty and of extraordinary 
virtue, destined to be successful and glorious, abounding 
in unmistakable marks of future greatness, we openly adore 
him. here with our bodies. Therefore rise up quickly, 
darlings, and visit Prajapati here, our husband; from be¬ 
holding him you shall obtain success in your objects, and his 
advice will he helpful to you in your affairs.” 

When Maya and the others received this order from the 
goddesses, they went as they were commanded, and beheld 
the hermit Kaiyapa in a heavenly hermitage. He was like 
pure molten gold in appearance, full of brightness, the refuge 

1 The Petersburg lexicographers remark that tampadsd is ‘*icohl 
fehUrhaJl" A MS. in the Sanskrit College has eadarTid. But this seems im* 
probable with eSdare in the line above. Babu S. C, Mukhopiidhjrsya suggests 
sammadadj which 1 have adopted. T his is confinued by the D, test..—N.M.r, 
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of the gods, wearing matted locks yellow as flame, irresistible 
as fire. And, approaching, they fell at his feet with their 
followers, in order ; then the hermit gawe them the customary 
blessing, and after making them sit down, out of delight at 
their arrival, said to them : “ I am exceedingly glad that I 
have beheld all you my sons; thou art to be praised, Maya, 
who, without diverging from the good path, art a treasure' 
house of all sciences; and thou art fortunate, Sunitha, who 
hast recovered thy life though lost ; and thou, O Suiyaprabha, 
art fortunate, who art destined to he the king of the sky- 
goers, So you must all continue now in the path of righteous¬ 
ness, and hearken to my word, by means of which you will 
obtain the highest fortune, and taste perpetual joys, and by 
■which you will not again to conquered by your enemies ; for 
it w'as those Asuras, that transgressed law, that became a 
prey for the discus of the vanquisher of Mura, And those 
Asuras, Sunitha, that were slain by the gods are incarnate 
again as human heroes. He who was thy younger brother, 
Sumundika, has been born, again now as Suiyaprabha. And 
the other Asuras, who were your companions, have been 
born as his friends; for instance, the great Asura named 
Sambflia has been born as his minister Prahasta. And the 
Asura named Tri^iras has been bom as his miiiister named 
Siddhartha. And the Danava named Vatapi is now Ms 
minister Prajna^ya. And the Danava named XJluka is 
now his companion named Subhankaxa, and his present 
friend VitabMti was in a former birth a foe of the gods, 
named Kala. And this Bhasa, his minister, is an incarna¬ 
tion of a Daitya by name Vishaparvan, and his minister 
Prabhasa is an incarnation of a Daitya named Prabala. 
He was a great-hearted Daitya, wdth a frame composed of 
jewels, who, when asked by the gods, though they w'ere his 
enemies, hewed his body to pieces, and so passed into another 
state of existence, and from that body of his all the jewels 
in the w’orld have originated. The goddess Durga Tvas so 
pleased at that that she granted him a boon, accompanied 
by another body, by virtue of which he has now been born as 
Prabh^a, mighty, and hard to be overcome by his enemies. 
And those Danavas, who formerly existed under the names 
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of Siinda and Upasunda,^ have been horn as his ministers 
Sarvadajtnana and Bhayanhara. And the two Asuras, who 
used to be called Viha^ksha and Hayagriva, have been 
born as his two ministers here, Sthirabuddhi and Maha- 
buddhi. And the others connected with him, these fathers- 
in-law, ministers and friends of his, are also mcarnations of 
Asuras, who have often vanquished India and his crew. So 
your party has again gradually acquired strength. Be of good 
courage; if you do not depart from the right you shall 
obtain the highest prosperity.” 

While the Ka^yapa was saying this, all his wives, 

the daughters of Daksha, headed by Aditi, arrived at the 
time of the midday sacrifice. When they had given their 
Tht Afrimi blessing to Maya and the others, who bowed 
of Ifidra before them, and had performed their husband’s 
orders for the day, Indra also came there with the Loka- 
palas * to visit the sage. And Indra, after saluting the 
feet of Ka^yapa and his wives, and after having been 
saluted by Maya and the others, looking angrily at Sujya- 
prahha, said to Maya ; “ This is the boy, 1 suppose, that is 
desirous of becoming emperor of the Vidyadliaras; how is 
he satisfied with so very little, and why does he not desire 
the throne of heaven ? ” 

When Maya heard this, he said: “The throne of heaven 
was decreed to you hy Siva, and to him was appointed the 
sovereignty of the sky-goers.”* When Indra heard this, he 
said, with an angry laugh: “ This would be but a small 
matter for this comely shape of a youth who is furnished 
with such auspicious marks.” Then Maya answered him: 

If Sruta^arman deserves the sovereignty of the VidyS-dharas, 
then surely this shape of his deseoTves the throne of heaven,” 

When Maya said this, Indra was angry, and rose and 
uplifted his thunderbolt, and then the hermit Ka^apa made 
a threatening noise of anger. And Hiti and the other wives 
became enraged, and their faces were red with anger, and 
they loudly cried : “ Shame 1 ” Then Indra, afraid of being 

^ See Vol. llj pp. N.M^Pr 

s The ei^ht Lokspalas^ ot guardians of the w orld, 

3 Le. the Vidyiidharas. 
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cursed, withdrew his weapon and. sat dot'll with bowed head. 
Then Indra fell at the feet of that hermit Kajgyapa, the sire of 
gods and Asuras, who was surrounded by his wives, and after 
striving to appease him, made the following representation, 
with hands folded in supplication: “0 reverend one, this 
SOryaprabha is attempting to take away from Sruta^arman 
the sovereignty of the Vidy&dharas, which I bestowed on him. 
And Maya is exerting himself in every way to procure it for 
Suryaprabha,” 

When. PrajSpati heard that, he said, seated with Diti and 
Danu : ** Thou lovest Srutasarman, 0 Indra, but Siva loves 
Suryaprabha, and Ms love cannot be fruitless, and he long 
ago ordered Maya to do what he has done. So what is all 
this outcry that thou art making against Maya; what 
offence has he committed hereia ? For he is one who abides 
in the path of right, wise, discreet, submissive to his spiritual 
superior. The fire of my wrath would have reduced thee to 
ashes, if thou hadst committed that sin, and thou hast no 
power against him. Dost thou not recognise his might ? 

When that hermit with his wives said that, Indra was 
abashed with shame and fear, and Aditi said: “ What is 
that Srutasarman like ? Let him be brought here and shown 
to us.” 

When Indra heard this, he sent Matali ^ and had brought 
there immediately that Srutasarman, the prince of the sky- 
goers. The wives of Ka^yapa, when they had seen that 
Srutasarman, who prostrated himself, looked at Suryaprabha, 
and said to the hermit Kasyapa; “ Which of these two is 
the richer in beauty and in auspicious marks ? ” Then that 
chief of hermits said; “ Srutasarman is not even equal to 
his mimster Frabhasa; much less is he equal to that incom¬ 
parable one. For this S uryaprahha is furnished with various 
heavenly marks of such excdlence that, if he were to make 
the attempt, he would even find the throne of Indra easy to 
obtain.” When tliey heard that speech of Kasyapa’s, all 
there approved it, and said; ‘‘ So it is.” 

Then the hermit gave Maya a boon in the hearing of great 
Indra : “■ Because, my son, thou didst remain undaunted, 

^ His ch&riatter. 
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even when Indr a lifted up his weapon to strike, therefore 
thou shalt remain unharmed by the plagues of sickness and 
old age, which are strong as the thunderbolt. Moreover, 
these two magnanimous sons of thine, who resemble thee, 
shall always he invincible by all their enemies. And this 
son of mine, Suvasakumara, resembling in splendour the 
autumn moon, shall come when thou thinkest of him, and 
assist thee in the night of calamity/^ 

V^Tien the hermit had thus spoken, his wives and the 
Kishis and the Lokapalas in the same way gave boons to 
them, to Maya and the rest, in the assembly. Then Aditi 
said to Indra : “ Desist, India, from thy improper conduct; 
conciliate Maya, for thou hast seen to-day the fruit of discreet 
conduct, in that he has obtained boons from me.” 

When Indra heard that, he seized Maya by the hand and 
propitiated him, and Sruta^arman, eclipsed by Suryaprabha, 
was like the moon in the day. Then the king of the gods 
immediately prostrated himself before Ka^yapa, his spiritual 
guide, and returned as he came, accompanied by all the 
Lokapalas ; and Maya and the others, by the order of that 
excellent hermit, departed from his hermitage to meet 
success in their proposed undertaking. 
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NOTE ON THE POWER OF ENTERING ANOTHER’S BODY 

On S3 we were told tliat magic art was founded on S^iiikhya and 
Yoga^ and could be described as the supernatuiral powerj and the Independ” 
ence of knowledgej thedominloD over matter that is chai'acterised by lightne&e 
and other o^ystic properties/" 

Thus in a sentenee we see the eomieeting link between philosophy and 
fiction^ and we realise to wlrat an extent magic has been, enhanced by having 
such a philosophy for its foundation. If we briet^y look into the teachings 
of Ihig philosophy we shall see how easy and natural it was for the Hindu 
story-tellers to reach heights of Imagination undreamt of by those of other 
nations^ for they already ha<l living examples of the strange powers acquired 
by Yoga practicta. Wliat some of these practices were we have already seen 
in ¥oL Ij p. Thesep however^ are largely examples of asceticism which 

caji be witnessed any day to Indiaj and many of them are^ of course^ mereJy 
pretexts for obtaining money. 

But If we look at the original teachings of the YogasMrasof Putarijalij 
and still more the later Yoga teachings, we shall see how supernatural powers, 
such as those described In thig and the preceding chapter of the Occt^n of 
are not in themselves a means of obtaining perfection, but form 
merely one stage in a progressive coui-se to the hnal goal of salvation and 
emancipation r 

In the present work, however, the greatest stress must be laid upon the 
magical technique of the Yoga philosophy^ because to he king of the Vidyfi- 
dhaias, or magic-science holders^ w'as the aim and deatiny of our hero^ 
Naravahanadatta, Moreover^ we are continually reading of men practising 
asceticism in order to obtain some magic power^ which, when obtained, may 
be used either for good or bad purposes, Soinetimeis a certam magic power is 
awarded by a deity pleased at the aseeticism perfomied in his or her name ; 
such a power, as we have already seen (VoL II, p, 2!3, 313?^^) is termed a 
fff, '^science'' or ^^art"'—henccj of course, the nasne of the Immortal 
beings who hold these by divine right — the Vidyadharas, The 

particular with w^hich we are concerned here is that of entering another's 
bodyn It is known by various names, such as paraptir^pravcv£^j 

p{tr{ifca^aprave^ii j the usual terms in the Kaih^ art deMniara^avela or iin^ade- 
ftapravehko ^ogah. 

There art two distinct ways of entering the body of another, which we 
might dislmguish as active and passive. 

The active method is by far the commoner in folk-lore: a body Is found 
abandoned, and another (often an enemy) enters Into it, leaving the original 
occupant bodiless. There is^ of course,, the odd chance of the bodiless man 
finding the abandoned body of the other tnan and perforce entering it, and 
thus the two Continue to dwell in each other's bodies. 

Readers will remember the incident of King Nanda in the Story of 
Vararuchij the first of our collection. Here (Vol. Ij p, S7 IndrodatU 
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eDters the hody of the dead kin^ and rales the kingdom before it i& knoTi^D 
tliAt the real Nandft Is dead. The mlDister S^katela^ however^ anspecbs the 
trutll and manager to destroy Jndradatta^s vacated bodv^ thus eompelHng 
him to remain in the dead Kanda's body permanently, Cf. Tawnej's 
transktioti of ]^ah£utdh4Kmtdmai^i, p. 170, (In his article on this motif in 
Proc. Amer. PhiL Soc.^, voL Ivij lSl7j p. Bloomfield hasj by mistakcj referred 
to p, ^71.) 

In other cases^ a dead body hanging from a stake^ or lying on a pyre in a 
burniJig-grotindj is animated by some mischievous Veti.k or Pi^?lcha, who nses 
this as a means to achieve some nefaricijs object of his own^ or merely to frighten 
the unwary soul who lias wandered into the burning-ground. Such incidents 
usually lead to most gruesome and thrilling adventureSjand (ai we shall see in 
a later volume) sometimes form the frame-story of an important collection 
like the 

The passive method is what we xntglit call the philosophical aspect^ in 
which a man merely transfers his ^'mind-stuff” into that of another by 
Concentration—a kind of hypnotism. It is obvious what a much better folk¬ 
lore moif the former makes^ although the latter has also good, possibilities. 
{See e.gr MiihabJidratfi.^ XIII^ xl H and to a lesser e;ctent^ Xllj ecxcj and 
XV^ XXvl) 

In bis interesting article On the Art of Entering Another s Body/' 
already referred toj Prof. Blooxnficld gives numerous references tOj and ex¬ 
tracts froiDj works in Sanskrit literature in which the under discussion 

occurs. 

A good example is found in the Kaih^koga (Tawney^ p, €i Here 

Prince Amaracbandra^ wishing to test the extent of hig wife^s love^ abandons 
his body (having recently been taught the art in return for a meritorious 
act)j thus appearing dead. The faithful queen immediately prepares to ascend 
the funeral pyrOj when the Prince resniniateG hts owti body. 

The most important of all such stories are those which concern either 
King Mnkunda or Vikrama, The chief parts are played by a devoted queen^ 
A hunchback and a parrok The outline of this cycle of stories is very briefly 
as followsBy a clever trick a hunchback manages to enter the abandoned 
body of the king^ who has entered that of a dead Br^man. The queen 
suspects the truth owing to the falee king's bad behaviour when Ixi her 
presencCj and finally obtains conclusive evidence on the poink After con¬ 
ferring with the chief minister she arranges a trap by means of a parrot which 
has just died^ Lamentations fill the palacCj and the queen call^ aloud for 
eome magiefan to make her pet live agasUj. even if only for a short time. 
The false king, through conceit at his powers^ at once abandons the king'g 
body and enters that of the parmt. This is the moment the qucoa has been 
waiting for. She calls her husband^ who is still in the dead BriThman^s 
body^ He Immediately abandons it and re-enters his ownj leaving the 
bonehbackj we may suppose^ the choice of his own body^ the parrot or the 
dead Brahman. 

This story also occurs (though not so fulJy) in Bloomfield's Life oftd 
J^iori&s of PSr^\ansiha^ pp. 74-83. 
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For variants we Frere, Old Dtccan Uajf, p, 10^ ei ssq.y J* H. Knowles^ 
Dictionofy of K^iAj/iiri Proverbs^ 9S; Aid ary an (?,e. F. F. Arbutlinot)j 
likas^ p. ISJ H s^q- ; Buttenfl^orth^ Zig-Zag Jourtteip in India^ p. l6l ; E. J. W. 
Gibbi of the Foriy Fenirs^ p, 3JS ; Stein and GrierfiOHj Taie^j 

p. xxxl; and Cosqu-m^ ^htdss FolUoriquei^ 19 SS, p. 5^0 ei seq. See also 

Chauviiij op. p, SB8j for several vatiants to the tale as ft appears in 

Le^ Milk fd Jours (vol, ii^ p. ttl^ of tbe 1783 Lille edition).— n.m.r 



CHAPTER XLVl 


62. Story oj Svjryoprahlia and hom he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyddharas 

T hen Maya and Sunitha and Suiyaprabhaj all of 
them, left that hermitage of Ka^yapa and reached 
the junction of the Chandrabhaga and Airavati, 
where the kings, the friends and connections of Suryaprabha, 
were awaiting him. And the kings who were there, when 
they saw Suryaprabha arrived, rose up weeping in despair, 
eager to die. Suryaprabha, thinking that their grief arose 
from not seeing Ghandraprabha, told them the whole occui'- 
rence as it happened. Then, as they still remained despond¬ 
ent, he questioned them, and they reluctantly related how 
his wives had been carried off by Srutasarman. And they 
also told him how they were preparing to commit suicide 
through grief at that outrage, when they were forbidden hy 
a heavenly voice. Then Suryaprabha in wrath made this 
-vow : “ Even if BrahmS. and all the other gods protect 

Sruta^arman, I will certainly overthrow him, a villain who 
carries off the wives of others, addicted to treacherous 
insolence.” And having made this vow, he appointed a 
moment fixed by the astrologers on the seventh day for 
marching to Ms overtlirow. 

Then Maya, perceiving that be was determined, and had 
made up his mind to conquer his eneniy, again confirmed 
him with Ms speech, and said to him: If you really have 
made up your mind, then I will tell you this; it was I that 
on that occasion carried off your wives by magic, and I 
placed them in the underworld, thinking that thus you 
would set about your victorious expedition in an impetuous 
manner, for a fire does not of itself burn so fiercely as it 
does when fanned hy a breeze. So come, let us go to the 
underworld; I will show you those wives of yoxirs,” 

When they heard that speech of Maya’s, they aU rejoiced, 

4& B 
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and they entered again by the same opening as before, 
and ivenfc to the fonith underworld, Maya leading the way. 
There Maya brought those wives of Suryaprabha’s out of 
a dwelJmg'house and delivered them over to him. Then 
Suiyaprabha, after receiving those wives, and the others, 
the daughters of the Asuxas, went by the advice of Maya to 
visit Prahlada. He, having heard from Maya that Surya* 
prabha had obtained boons, and being desirous of proving 
him, took up Ms weapon and said with feigned anger aa he 
bowed before him: “ I have heard, wicked one, that you have 
carried off the twelve maidens captured by my brother, so I 
xvill slay you now; behold me.” 

Wlien Suryaprabha heard that, he said to him, without 
changing countenance; My body is at yoiir disposal; 
punish me, for I have acted improperly.” When he said 
this, Prahlada laughed, and said to him: “ As far as I have 
tested you, you have not a drop of pride in you. Choose a 
boon. I am pleased with you.” 

When Suryaprabha heard tMs, he consented, and chose 
as his boon devotion to his superiors and to Siva. Then, 
all being satisfied, Prahlada gave to SQryaprabha a second 
daughter of his, named Yamini, and that piinoe of the 
Asuras gave him two of his sons as allies. Then Surya¬ 
prabha went with ail the rest into the presence of Amila. 
He too was pleased on hearing that he bad obtained boons, 
and gave him Sukhavatl, his second daughter, and two of 
his sons to help him. 

Then Suryaprabha remained there during those days, 
accompanied by his wives, inducing other kings of the Asuras 
to make common cause with him. And he heard, in the 
company of Maya and the others, that the three wives of 
Sunitha and his own wives, the daughters of the kings, had 
aU become pregnant, and w'hen asked what they longed for, 
they all said, to see that great battle i and the Asura Maya 
rejoiced at it, perceiving that the Asuras who were slain in 
old time had been conceived again in them. “This,” said 
he, “ is the cause of their’desire.” 

So sue days passed, hut on the seventh Suryaprabha and 
the others, with their wives and all, set out from the under- 
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world. Delusive portents, which their rivals displayed to 
impede them, were dissipated by Suvasakumara, who came 
when thought of. Then they anointed Ratnaprabha, the 
The Gaikmjig soix of Chandraprabha, king of the earth, and 
of the Fonts ascended the chariot Bhutasana,^ and went all 
of them, by the advice of IVlaya, to a wood of ascetics on 
the bank of the eastern Ganges, the dwelling of Sumeru, 
the King of the Vidyadharas. There Sumeni received therm 
with all honour, as they had come on a friendly visit, having 
been told the whole story hy Maya, and remembering the 
previous command of Siva. And while Chandraprahha and 
the others were in that place, they summoned each of them 
all their own forces, and also their relations and friends. 
First came those princes, the sons of the fathers-in-law of 
Suryaprabha, who had acquired from Maya the required 
sciences, eager for the fray. They were sixteen in number, 
headed by Haribhata, and eeich was followed by a force 
consisting of a myriad of chariots and two myriads of 
footmen. After them came the Daityas and Danavas, true 
to their agreement, brothers-in-law, fathers-in-law, friends 
and other connections of SOryaprabha, 

H^htaroman, and Mahamaya, and Sinhadamshtra and 
Prakampana, and Tantukachchha and Duraroha, and 
Sumaya, and Vajrapanjara, and Dhflmaketu, and Prama- 
thana, and the Danava Vikataksha, and many others came 
from as low down as the seventh underworld. One came 
with seven myriads of chariots, another with eight, another 
with six, and another with three, and the least powerful of 
all arrived with one myiard. One brought three hundred 
thousand footmen, another two hundred thousand, another 
one hundred thousand, and the pettiest potentate of all fifty 
thousand. And each brought a corresponding number of 
horses and elephants. And another innumerable host came, 
belonging to Maya and Sunitha, And Siii'yaprabha's own 
<countless army also arrived, and those of Vasudatta and the 
■other kings, and that of Sumeru. 

Then the Asura Maya addressed this question to the 

^ I re*d —^This is couSicned by the 

.D. text.— 


r 
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hermit Suvasakumara, who came to him when thought of, 
in the presence of Siiryaprabha and the others ; “ Reverend 
sir, we cannot review this army here because it is scattered ; 
so tell me where we could get a view of the whole army 
at once extended in long array.” The hermit answered ; 
“Not more than a yojana from here there is a place called 
Kalapagrama; go there and behold it drawn up in line.” 

When the hermit said that, all the princes went with him 
and Sumeru to ICalapagrama. There they made the armies 
of the Asuras and the kings take up their positions, and 
The Arm^ to an elevated spot they reviewed them 

if reviewed separately. Then Sumeru said: “ Srutasarman 
has a larger force, for he has under him a hundred and one 
cliiefs of the Vidyadharas. And every single one of these is 
lord of two and thirty kings. Never mind! I will draw some 
away and make them join you. So let ns go in the morning 
to the place named Valmika. For to-morrow is the eighth 
lunar day of the black fortnight of Fh^guna, which is a high 
day. And on that day there is produced there a sign to show 
the future emperor, and for that reason the Vidyadharas are 
going there in a great hurry on that day.” ^ 

When Sumeru gave that opinion with regard to the army, 
they spent that day in accordance with the law, and went on 
the morrow to Valmika in chariots with their army. Thei'e 
they encamped with shouting forces on the southern plateau 
of the Him^yas, and beheld many Vidyadhara kings that 
had arrived. And those Vidyadharas had lighted fires there 
in fire-cavities, and were engaged in sacrificing, and some 
were occupied with muttering prayers. Then, where Sfirya- 
prabha made a fire-cavity, the fire hurst forth of itself, owing 
to the power of his magic science. 

^ In tbe B. tesct are not told Tvhat the sign iSj but on page 54 ive 
discover it m quivcrj wliicli first appeared in the sliape of a serpent. In 
the D. textj hcMreverj the quiver is actualij me^itioned, the rcadlo^ being 
instead of an.d fn the next line we jostead 

of T[iu& io translatiDg the present test we should insert 

quiver after the word emperor/^ and continue with : After Snnieru had 
spoken thus^ they spent that day with the arrangement of the army* and 
■went on the morrow to Valmika. in chariots with the army." This is According 
to Speyer^ op, cit.^ pp^ 117> US.—n.m.p. 
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When Siimeni saw it he was pleased, but envy arose in 
the breasts of the Vidyadharas at the sight. Then one said 
to him: “ For shame, Sumeru! Why do you abandon 
your rant as a Vidyadhata and follow this inhabitant of 
earth named Suryaprabha ? ” WTien Sumeru heard this, 
he angrily rebuked him. And when Suryaprabha asked 
his name, he said; “ There is a Vidyadhara of the name of 
Bhima, and BrahmS loved his wife at ivill; from, this com 
neetion he sprang. Since he sprang from Brahma in a secret 
way, he is called Brahmagupta. Hence he speaks in a style 
characteristic of his birth,” 

After saying this, Sumeru also made a fire-cavity. And 
in it Suryaprabha sacrificed, with iiim to the God of Fire. 
And in a moment there suddenly rose from the hole in the 
ground an enormous and terrible serpent. In his arrogance 
that chief of the Vidyadharas, named Brahmagupta, by 
whom Sumeru was blamed, ran to seize it. That serpent 
thereupon sent forth a hissing wind from its mouth, which 
carried Brahmagupta a hundred feet, and flung him down 
with such violence that he fell like a withered leaf. Then a 
chief of the Vidyadharas, named Tejahprahha, ran to seize 
it; he 'was flung away by it in the same manner. Then a 
lord of the Vidyadharas, named Dushtadamana, approached 
it; he was hurled back like the others by that blast from its 
mouth. Then a prince of the sky-goers, named Virupasakti, 
approached it; he too was flung away as easily as a blade 
of grass by that breath. Then two kings, named Angaraka 
and Vijrimbhaka, ran towards it togeHier, and it flung them 
to a distance with its breath. Thus all the princes of the 
Vidyadharas were flung away one after another, and rose 
up with difficulty, with their limbs bruised with stones. 

Then Sruta^arman, in Ms pride, went forward to seize 
the serpent, but it hurled him back with the blast of its 
breath, like the others. He fell at a short distance, and rose 
up again, and ran again towards it, when it carried him a 
greater distance with its breath and flung him to earth. 
Then Sruta^arman rose up abashed, with bruised limbs, and 
Sumeru sent Suryaprabha to lay hold of the serpent. And 
then, the Vidyadharas ridiculed him, saying : “ Look! he 
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too is trying to catch the snake! Ohp these men, thoughtless 
as monkeys, imitate whatever they see another doing*” 

Even while they were mocking him, Suryaprahha went 
and seized the serpent, whose mouth was quiet, and dragged 
it out of the hole. But that moment the serpent became a 
S^nfrahha pTiceless quivCT, aud a rain of flowers fell from 
i^insUie the sky on his head. And a heavenly voice 
Magic Ovtaer g^unded aloud ; “ Shryaprabha, thine is this 

imperishable quiver equal to a magic po'wer, so take it.” 
Then the Vidyadharas were cast down* Suryaprabha seized 
the quiver, and Maya and Sunitha and Sumeru were 
delighted. 

Then Srutasarman departed, accompaTued by the host 
of the Vidyadharas, and his ambassador came to SCiya- 
prabha and said: “ The august Lord Srutasarman thus 
commands : * Give me that quiver, if you value your life,’ ” 
Then Suryaprabha said: " Ambassador, go and tell Mm 
tMs; * Your body shall become a quiver, bristling all over 
with my arrows.’ ” When the ambassador heard tMs 
speech, he turned and went away, and all laughed at that 
furious message of Sruta^arman’s,* and Sumeru, joyfuHy 
embracing Suryaprabha, said to him : “ I am delighted that 
that speech of Siva’s has without doubt been fulfilled, for 
now that you have acquired this excellent quiver you have 
practically acquired sovereign empire; so come and obtain 
now a splendid bow with calm intrepidity.” 

When they heard Sumeru say tMs, and he himself led 
the way, they all, Suryaprabha and the others, went to the 
mountain Hemakuta. And on the north side of it they 
reached a beautiful lake named Manasa, wMch seemed to 
have been the first assay of the Creator’s skill when making 
the sea, which eclipsed with its full-blown golden lotuses, 
shaken by the wind, the faces of the heavenly nymphs sport¬ 
ing in the 'v^'ater. And while they were contemplating the 
beauty of the lake, Srutasarman and all the others came there* 

And then Suryaprabha made a sacrifice w'ith lotuses 
and ghee, and immediately a terrible cloud rose up from that 

^ Seading rabfidioiti for siabhatoitL Perhaps sidilkmitam in 7 firt should 
be iiddhiamdafn. 
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lake. That cloud filled the heaven and poured down a great 
rain, and among the raindrops fell from tlie cloud a black 
serpent. By the order of Sumeru, Suryaprahha rose up 
The and seized that serpent with a firm grasp, though 

it resisted ; thereupon it became a bow. When 
it became a bow a second snake fell from the cloud, 
through fear of the fiery poison of which all the sky-goers 
fled. That serpent too, when seized by Sflryaprabha, like 
the first, became a bow-string, and the doud quickly dis¬ 
appeared. And after a rain of flowers a voice was heard 
from heaven: “ Suryaprabha, you have won this how, 

Amitabala, and this string which cannot be cut; so take 
these priceless treasures.” And Suryaprabha took that 
excellent bow with the string. Srutasarman, for his part, 
went despondent to his wood of ascetics, and SiClryaprabha 
and Maya and the others were delighted. 

Then they asked Sumeru about the origin of the bow, 
and he said: “ Here there is a great and marvellous wood 
of bamboo canes ^ ; whatever bamboos are cut from it and 
thrown into this lake become great and wonderful bows; 
and these bows have been acquired by several of the gods 
before yourself, and by Asuras and Gandharvas, and dis¬ 
tinguished Vidyadharas. They have various names, but the 
boAvs appropriated to emperors are all called Amitabala, 
and were in old time deposited in the lake by the gods. 
And they are obtained, throngh the favour of Siva, with these 
exertions, by certain men of virtuous conduct destined to 
be emperors. Hence it comes that Suryaprabha has to-day 
procured this great bow, and these companions of his shall 
procure bows suited to them. For they, being heroes who 
have acquired the sciences, ate appropriate recipients for 
them, for they ate still procured by worthy men, as is right.” 

When the companions of Suryaprabha, PrabhSisa and the 
others, heard this speech of Sumeru’s they went to the bam¬ 
boo grove, and after defeating the King Chandradatta, who 
guarded it, they brought the bamboos and threw them into 
the lake. And these heroic men, by fasting on the bank of 
the lake, and muttering prayers, and sacrificing, obtained 

^ See CrookCj ciLj^ v&l. iij p« 113,— 
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bows in seven days. When they retuxned and told their 
adventure, Suryaprabha returned with them and Maya 
and the others to that wood of ascetics, in which Sumeru 
dwelt. 

Then Sumetu said to him: “ It is strange that your 
friends have conquered Chandradatta, the king of the 
bamboo wood, though he is invincible. He possesses a 
science called the bewildering science; for that reason he 
is hard to conquer. Surely he must have been keeping it 
to use against a more important enemy. For this reason he 
did not employ it against these companions of yours on the 
present occasion, for it can succeed only once in his hands, 
not repeatedly- For he employed it once against his spiritual 
preceptor to try its force; thereupon he laid upon him this 
curse. So this matter should be thought upon, for the might 
of sciences is hard to overcome, and for that reason you should 
consult the revered Maya. WTiat can 1 say in his presence ? 
Of what avail is a candle in the face of the sun ? ’’ 

When Sumeru had said this to Suiyaprabha, Maya said ; 
“ Sumeru has told you the truth in few words. Listen to 
this which I now say : Prom undeveloped matter there 
spring in this world various powers and subordinate powers. 
Among them the sound expressed by Anusvara arises from 
the power of breathing, and becomes a spell of force in magic 
sciences, when accompanied with the doctrine of the highest 
truth. And of those sciences which deal with spells, and 
which are acquired by supernatural knowledge, or austerity, 
or the holy command of holy men, the power is hard to resist. 
So, my son, you have obtained all the sciences except two, 
in which you are deficient—^namely, the science of bewilder¬ 
ing and that of counteracting. But Yajnavalkya knows 
them; therefore go and ask him to bestow them on you.” 

When thus advised by Maya, Suryaprabha went into the 
presence of that i^shi. 

That hermit made Mm dwell for seven days in the serpent 
lake, and ordered him to perform austerities for three days 
in the midst of the fire. And he gave him the bewildering 
power when he had endured for seven days the bite of tlie 
snakes, and the counteracting power when he had resisted 
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for three days the force of the fire.^ And when he had 
obtained these sciences that hermit ordered him a^ain to 
enter the fire-cavity, and he consented and did it. And 
T/it Two immediately there was bestowed on Sniyaprabha 
Seknaes a chariot in the form of a white lotns, that moved 
at the will of the possessor and travelled throiigh the air, 
which was furnished with a hundred and eight ® wings, and 
the same number of dwellings, and constructed of precious 
jewels of various kinds. And a voice from heaven addressed 
that resolute one: “You have obtained this chariot suitable 
for an emperor, and you must place your wives in. all these 
dwellings, in order that they may be safe from your enemies.” 
Then he, bending low, addressed this petition to his pre¬ 
ceptor, Yajnavalkya; “ Tell me what fee I am to pay.” The 
hermit answ^ered him: “ Remember me at the time when, 
you are anointed emperor; this in itself will be sufficient 
fee; in the meanwhile go to your army.” Then he bowed 
before that hermit, and ascended that chariot and went to 
his army, that was encamped in the place where Sumexu 
dwelt. There he told his story, and Maya and the others, 
wdth Sunitha and Suraeru, congratulated him, now that he 
had obtained a magic chariot. 

Then Sunitha called to mind that Suvasakumara, and 
he came and said to Maya and the others, with the kings: 
“ Suryaprabha has obtained a chariot and all the magic 
sciences; so why do you even now remain mdifferent about 
conquering your enemies?” When Maya heard that, he 
said: “ Reverend sir, you have spoken rightly, but first let 
an ambassador be sent and let policy be employed.” When 
Maya said this, the hermit’s son said: “ So be it! What 
harm can this do ? I<et this Prahasta be sent. He is dis- 
cerning, eloquent, and understands the nature of business 
and occasions, and he is stern and enduring; he possesses 
all the qualities of an ambassador.” All approved this 
speech of his, and after giving Prahasta instructions they 
sent him off as ambassador to SrutaiSarman. 

1 In the MS, lent raft from the Sanskrit College I find 
and 

^ See Vol, p, — -n.m.p. 
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Wlien. he had gone, Suryaprabba said to all his followers: 
“ Hear the strange, wonderful vision that I have liad—I 
remember I saw, toward the end of last night, that we were 
S'lityapi-ailias ah Carried aw’ay by a great stream of water, and 
Drea7!i whOc we were swept away we kept dancing; we 
did not Rink at all. Then that stream was turned hack by 
a contrary breeze. Then a certain man of fiery brightness 
drew ns out and threw us into the fire, and we were not 
burned by the fire. Then a cloud rained a stream of blood, 
and that blood filled the whole sky; then my sleep came to 
an end with the night.’’ 

When he said this, Suvasakumara said to him: “ This 
dream indicates success preceded hy a struggle. The stream 
of water is battle ; it is due to valour that you did not sink, 
but danced, and were carried along by the water ; the "wind, 
that turned hack the water for you, is some saviour to whom 
men resort for protection; and the man of fiery brightness, 
who drew you out of it, is Siva in bodily form. And that he 
threw you into the fire means that you are cast into a great 
war ; and that the clouds arose, that means the returning 
again of fear; and the rain of a stream of blood, that means 
the destroying of fear; and the filling of all the quarters 
with blood, that means great success for you. Now dreams 
are of many kinds,^ the rich-sensed, the true-sensed and the 
senseless. A dream which quickly reveals its meaning is 
called rich-sensed, a dream in which a propitious god gives 
a command is called true-sensed, and one which is brought 
about by deep meditation and anxiety they call senseless. 
For a man under the influence of sleep, ivith mind bewildered 
by the quality of passion and withdrawn from outward 
objects, sees a dream on account of various causes. And it 
depends upon, the time when it is seen whether it is fulfilled 
soon or late; but this kind of dream which is seen at the end 
of the night is quickly fulfilled. ’ ’ * When Suiyaprabha and his 
companions heard this from the hermit’s son, they were much 
pleased, and, rising up, they performed the duties of the day. 

^ Ueodiil^ anek'o dhaTi^ariko^ 

^ Cf, iVf S41 j oi ovripov where 

some suppose to Tnean the four hours before daybreak. 
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In the meanwhile Frahasta returned from the Court of 
Srutasarman, and, when asked hy Maya and the others, he 
described his adventures: “ I went rapidly hence to the 
JPraiiatia city named Trikutapataka, situated on the 
relaujihit mountain Trikuta, built of gold. And being 
Adveniunt introduced by the doorkeeper, I entered, and be¬ 
held Sruta^arman surrounded by various VidyS,dhara kings, 
by his father Trikutasena, and also by Viliama^akti and 
Dhurandhara and other heroes, Damodara among them. 
And sitting down, I said to Smtas'arraan: ' I am sent to 
visit you by the august Suryaprabha; and he commissioned 
me to give you this command: “ By the favour of Siva I 
have obtained precious sciences, and wives and allies. So 
come and join my army, together with those chiefs of the 
sky-goers. I am the slayer of those that oppose, hut the 
saviour of those that bend. And as for your carrying 
off from her relations * the maiden KamaohfidSmam, the 
daughter of Sunitha, who ought not to be approached, set 
her at liberty, for that is a deed of shame.” ^ When I said 
this, they all exclaimed in wrath: * Who is he that sends 
us this haughty command? Let him give commands to 
mortals, but who is he compared with Vidyadharas ? Since 
he assumes such airs, though he is a miserable mortal, he 
should be destroyed.’ When I heard that, I said : ‘ What, 
what ? Who is he ? Listen: he has been created by Siva 
as your future emperor. If he is a mortal, then mortals have 
attained divinity, and the Vidyadharas have seen the valour 
of that mortal; moreover, if he comes here we shall soon see 
which party will be destroyed/ WhcTi I said this in wrath, 
that assembly was disturbed. And Srutasarman and Dhur- 
andhara rushed forward to slay me. And I said to them: 

‘ Come now, let me see your valour 1 ’ Then DSmodara rose 
up and restrained them, exclaiming: ‘ Peace 1 An ambassador 
and a Brahman must not be slain.’ Then Vikrama^akti said 
to me: ‘ Depart, ambassador, for w’e, like your master, are 
all created by Siva. So let him come, and we will see whether 
we are able to entertain him or not.’ IVhen he said this in a 

1 Instead of h^ifa the D. text htit&jMtef "carried off 

stealthily."—K. hi.P, 
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haughty manner, I laughed, and said : * The swans utter their 
cries in the lotus bower and enjoy themselves much, until 
they see the cloud that comes darkening the heaven.’ After 
saying this, I rose up in a contemptuous manner, left the 
court and came here,” 

When Mava and the others heard this from Prahasta, 
they were pleased. And they all, Suryaprabha and the rest, 
determined on preparing for battle, and made Prabhasa, the 
impetuous in war, their general. And receiving the command 
from Suvasakumara, they all prepared that day with strict 
vows to consecrate themselves for the combat.^ 

And at night Suryaprabha, as he was lying sleepless, saw 
a wonderful and beautiful maiden enter the chamber, in 
which he was occupying a solitary couch in accordance with 
The Two his vow. She came boldly up to him, who pre- 
Fisifws tended to be asleep, with his ministers sleeping 

round him, and said to her con£dante, who was with her: 
“ If he possesses such glorious beauty when he is asleep, and 
all the graceful motion of his body is still, what must it be, 
my friend, when he is awake ? So let be ! We must not 
■wake him up. I have gratified the curiosity of my eyes. 
Why should I fix my heart too fondly on him ? For he will 
have a battle with Srutaiarman, and who can say what will 
befall either party in it ? For the feast of battle is for con¬ 
suming the lives of heroes. And should he not be fortunate, 
we shall have to take some other resolve.® And how could 
one like me captivate the soul of a man who, when roaming 
in the air, beheld Kamaehudamani ? ” 

When she said this, her confidante answered : Why do 
you say this ? Why, fair one, is it your duty not to allow 
your heart to attach itself to him ? Why should not he, 
the sight of whom captivated the heart of Kamaehudamani, 
captivate the heart of any other Lady, were she even Arun- 
dhati iu bodily presence ? And do you not know that he 
will prosper in fight by the force of science ? And when he 
is emperor you and Kamachiidlunani and Suprabh&,, of the 

^ L read cka 

* The MS, in the San&ktlt College reads tava^^ 'Het Ivtui 

succeed in the battle," 
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same family, are to be his wives; so say the holy sages; and 
in these very days he has married Suprabha, So, how ean 
he be unsuccessful in fight ? Eor the predictions of the sages 
are never falsified. And will yon not captivate the heart of 
the man whose heart was captivated by Suprabha? Eor 
you, blameless one, exceed her* in beauty. And if you hesi¬ 
tate through regard for your relations, that is not right, for 
good women have no relations but their husbands.” 

That excellent maiden, when she heard this speech of 
her confidante’s, said: You have spoken truth, my Mend; 
I need no other relations. And I know my husband will 
conquer in fight by his science. He has obtained jewels 
and sciences, but my mind is grieved because, up to the 
present time, he has not obtained the virtuous herbs. Now 
they are all in a cave of the mountain Chandrap&da. But 
they are to be obtained by an emperor possessing virtue. 
So, if he were to go there and procure those mighty drugs, 
it would be well, for his great struggle is nigh at hand, even 
to-morrow,” 

When Suryaprabha heard this, he fiung off all his feigned 
sleep and, rising up, said respectfully to that maiden: 
“ Lovely-eyed one, you have shown great favour to me, so 
I will go there ; tell me who you are.” When the maiden 
heard that, she was abashed with shame and silent, thinking 
that he had heard all ; but her friend said: This is a maiden 
named Vilasini, the daughter of Sumeru, the Prince of the 
Vidyadharas, who was desirous of beholding you.” Vivien 
her friend said this, VilSsini said to her: “ Come, let us go 
now,” and went out of the room. 

Then Suryaprabha woke up his ministers, PrabhS.sa and 
the rest, and told them of that method of procuring the drugs 
which the lady spoke of. And he sent Prabhasa, a fit person 
to accomplish that, to tell it to Sunitha and Sumeru and Maya. 
And when they came and approved of it, Suryaprabha, 
accompanied by his ministers, went with them in the night 
to the mountain Chandrapada. And as they were gradually 
advancing the Yakshas, Guhyakas and Kumbhani^s,^ being 
alarmed, rose up to bar their way, armed with numerous 

^ VoL pp. SOS.-—n.h.p+ 
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weapons. Some of them Suryaprabha and his friends be¬ 
wildered with weaponSp some they paralysed by science, 
and at last they reached that mountain Chandrapada. 
When they reached the mouth of the cavern in that 
mountain, the Qanas ^ of Siva prevented them from 
entering, assuming strange, deformed countenances. Then. 
SuvS-sakumara said to Suryaprabha and the others : “ We 
must not fight with these, for the revei'ed god Siva might 
be angry. Let us praise that giver of boons by his eight 
thousand names, and that will make the Ganas favourably 
disposed to us/' 

Then they all agreed, and praised Siva; and the Ganas, 
pleased at hearing their master praised, said to them ; “ We 
abandon this cave to you ; take its potent simples. But 
TksSevat Suryaprabha must not enter it himself^ let 

Ma^cal Pxabhasa enter it, for it will be easy for him to 

enter.” Then that cave, as soon as Prabhasa 
entered it, though before enveloped in darkness, became 
irradiated with light. And four very terrible Rakshasas, who 
were servants there, rose up and, bending before him, said 
to him: “Enter.” Then Prabhasa entered, and collected 
those seven divine herbs, and coming out, gave them all to 
Suryaprabha. And that moment a voice was beard from 
heaven, saying; “ Suryaprabha, of great power are these 
seven drugs which yon have obtained to-day.” 

When. Suryaprabha and the others heard that, they were 
delighted, and quickly returned to the dwelling of Sumeru 
to greet their army. Then Sunitha asked SavSsakumara: 
“ Hermit, why was Prabhasa allowed by the Ganas to enter 
the cave, and not Suryaprabha, and why was he also welcomed 
by the servants ? ” When the hermit heard that, he said 
in the hearing of all: “ Listen, I will explain this—Prabhasa 
is a great benefactor to Suryaprabha, being a second self 
to him i there is no difference between them. Moreover, no 
one is equal in might and courage to Prabh&sa, and this cave 
belongs to him on account of his good deeds in a former life ; 
and listen, I will tell you what sort of a person he was in a 
former existence. 


^ See Vol. I.j pp. 
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62 b. The Generous Ddnaca Namuehi 

In old times there was an excellent Ds,nava named 
Namuchij who was devoted to charity and very brave, and 
did not refuse to give anything to anybody that asked, even 
if he were his enemy. He practised asceticism as a drinkjer 
of smoke for ten thousand years, and obtained as a favour 
from Brahma that he should be proof against iron, stone and 
wood. Then he frequently conquered Indra and made hjrn 
flee, so the !Rishi Ka^yapa entreated him and made him 
make peace with the gods. Then the gods and Aauras, as 
their enmity was at an end, deliberated together, and went 
to the ocean of milk and churned it, with the mountain 
Mandara. And as Vishnu and the other gods received 
Lakshml and other things as their shares, so Namuchi gained 
the horse XJehehaih^ravas; and the other gods and Asuras 
received other various shares, appointed by Brahma, of 
the things that rose from the sea when churned. And the 
Amnta at last came up at the end of the churning, and the 
gods stole it, so a quarrel again took place between them and 
the Asuras. Then, as fast as the gods killed an Asura in 
their fight with them, the horse Uchchaih^ravas immediately 
restored him to life by smelling him. The consequence was 
that the gods found it impossible to conquer the Daityas 
and Danavas. Then Briliaspati said in secret to Indra, who 
was in despair: “ There is only one expedient left—adopt 
it without delay ; go to Namuchi yourself and ask him for 
that excellent horse, for he will certainly give it to you, 
though you are his enemy, sooner than mar the glory of open- 
handedness, which he has been aceumu^ting since his birth/' 

When the preceptor of the gods said that to him, great 
India went with the gods and craved as a boon that horse 
Uchchaib^ravas from Namuchi, Then the great-hearted 
Namuchi reflected: “ I never turn back a suppliant, so I 
■tvill not turn back Indra; and how can I, as long as I am 
Namuchi, refuse to give him the horse ? If the glory of 
generosity, which I have long been acquiring in the worlds, 
were to wither, what would be the use to me of prosperity 
or life ? ” Accordingly he gave the horse to Indra, although 
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Sukra learned him not to do it. Then Indraj after he had 
been given the horse, lulled him to security, and as he could 
not be slain by any other weapon, killed him with foam of 
the Ganges, in which he had placed a thunderbolt. Alas I 
terrible in the world is the thirst for enjoyment, carried 
away by which even gods do not shrink from unbecoming 
and infamous conduct. 

When Danu, the mother of Namuchi, heard this, being 
afflicted with grief, she made by virtue of her asceticism a 
solemn resolve for the allaying of her sorrow i ‘‘May that 
mighty Namuchi be born again in my womb, and may he 
again become invincible by the gods in battle.” Then he 
was again conceived in her womb, and born as an Asura 
composed all of jewels, named Prabala on account of his 
strength. Then he performed asceticism, and satisfying sup¬ 
pliants even with liis life, became successful, and as Prince 
of the Danavas conquered Indra a hundred times. Then the 
gods took counsel together, and came to him, and said to him: 
“ By all means give us your body for a human, sacrifice.” ^ 

^ The-word which I have translated "■hamaB sacrifice''I 3 
Per the prevfiteiice of Jiuman sacrifices aiBong all natkona of antiquity Bee 
Griinm‘'s Terilrniw; trAnsUted by Stalljbrassj voL pp, 44 et 

; see also Tylors CuHnre^ vol, ii^ pp. 246j Sdlj 305. Dr 

Rfljendra Mitra^ Rai in an essay in the Jaum, As, -Jou, 

for 1S76 j entitled « fiuTn&n Saorifices in India/' tracer the history of the 
practice la IndJa^ and incideutally aaiong the principul nations of antiquity, 
'The following is his own summary of his conclusions with respect to the 
practice in India : (1) Tbatj, looking to the history of huinan civilisation^ and 
the ritnals of the Hindus^ there Is nothing to justify the belief that in ancient 
times the Hindus were Incapable of saerificsing human beings to their gods, 
(£) That the Snna^epha hymns of the JRig^Vedet most probably refer 

to a human sacrifice. (3) That the refers to an actual^ and 

not a typical, huntan sacrifice. (4) That the originally required 

the actual Sacrifice of men. (5) That the Satapaiha Br^hwts^ sauctians human 
sacrifice in some caseSj but makes the pnr^hamedha emblemAtic. (6) That 
the TaiUinpa Br^ma^n enjoins the sacrifice of a man at the Horse Sacrifice. 
(7) That the recognise human sacrifices to but prohibit the 

pti-rushfimedhaiitt. (8) That the enjoin human sacrifices to Chandikil 

and require thatj when human victims are not availablCj an effigy of a human 
being should be sacrificed to her. Of the sacrifices to Chandika we have 
enough and to spare in the KaiM Sark Strange to say^ it appears 

that Uu3nun sacrifices were offered in Greece on Mount Lykaion in Arcadia 
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When he heard that, he gave them his own body, although 
they were his enemies; nohle men do not turn their backs 
on a suppliant, but bestow on him even their lives. Then 
that Danava Pmbala was cut to pieces by the gods, and he 
has been again born in the world of men with the body of 
Prabhasa. 

62. Story of Su^'yapmhha aTid how he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyadharas 

So Prabhasa was first Namuchi, and then he was 
Prabala, and then he became Prabhasa; therefore on account 
of his merit he is hard for his enemies to conquer. And that 
cave of herbs, which belonged to that Prabala, is for that 
reason the property of Prabhasa, and is at his command ivith 
its servants, And below it there is Patala,^ the mansion of 
Prabala, and in it there are bis twelve head wives, beautifully 
adorned, and various jewels, and many kinds of w'^eapons, 
and a wishing-stone, and a hundred thousand warriors, and 
also horses. This all belongs to Prabhasa, and was acquired 
by him in a former life. Such a hero is Prabhasa; in him 
rrothing is wonderful.” 

When they heard this from the hermit’s son, Stjrya- 
prabha and his followers, with Maya and Prabhasa, went 
immediately to that cavern belonging to Prahhlsa, that 
led dowTi to Patala, for the purpose of securing the jewels. 
Prabhasa alone went in by that entrance and secured his 

even in the time of Faasanias. (See Frazer’s edition, vol, iv, p, 3S6.] Dim 
traditions witli respect to the custom are still found among the inhabitants of 
that region (Bernband Schmidt, Griechische Miirchen, p. S7). Cf. the institution 
of the connected with the worship of Apollo (Prtiler, Grieefiiteie 

vol. ij p. EOS; see also pp. 240, S51, and vol. ii, pp- SIQ^ 466); 
Herodotus, vii, 3 97 ; Plato, Mmos, p. SI 5; and Preller, liSmiscfie M^titologie, 

p, ;[Q4_-See Vol. I, p. llfep. The whole question of human sacrifice in all 

parts of the world has been fully treated by a number of scholars in Hastings" 
EAcif, liel, Eth., vol. vi, pp. 840-867. I would, however, add one useful 
reference: E. M. Loch, ^'The Blood Sacrifice Compleji,” Memoirs oj ihs Amer. 
Anth Ass., No. 30, 192.3,—n.m.p. 

1 Cf. Chapter XLV. In Chapter LXXIII will be found another instance 
of a "rifled rock whose entrance leads to hell,” Cf, the Herctfles FvrensM 
Seneca, v, 662 tii teq. 

VOl. IT. 
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former wives, and the wisliing-stone, and the horses, and 
the Asura warriors, and coming out again with all his wealth, 
he gave great satisfaction to Snryaprabha. Then that 
SiOryaprabha, having quielcly obtained what he wished, re¬ 
turned to his own camp with Maya and Sunitha and Pra- 
bh^a, followed by Snmeru and the other kings and the 
miaisters. There, after the Asuras and kings and others 
had gone to their own quarters, he again was consecrated 
for the fight, restraining his passions, and spent the rest of 
the night on a bed of ku^a grass. 
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62. Story of SuryaprahM and hozo he attained Sovereignly 

over the Vidyadhams 

E arly the next morning Siiiryaprabha set out from 
the hermitage of Sumeru with his forces to conquer 
Srutasarman. And arriving near the mountain of 
Trikuta, his dwelling-place, he encamped, driving away the 
enemy’s army with his own force, which was establislied 
there. And while he was encamped there with Sumeru, 
Maya and others, and was in the hall of eoundl, an ambassador 
came from the lord of Trikuta. And when he came he said 
to Sumeru, the Vidyadhara prince; “ The king, the father 
of Sruta^arraan, sends you this message: ‘ We have never 
entertained you, as you were fax off; now you have arrived 
in our territory with guests, so now we will show you appro¬ 
priate hospitality.’ ” When Sumeru heard this scoffingly 
nmbiguous message, he said in answer; “ Bravo ! you will 
not get another guest such a fit object of hospitality as we 
are. Hospitality ’tvil) not bear its fruit in the next world; 
its fruit is in this. So here we are, entertain us.” When 
Sumeru said this, the ambassador returned to bis master as 
he came. 

Then Suryaprabha and the others, established upon an 
elevated place, sun''eyed their armies encamped separately. 
Then Sunltha said to his father-in-law, the Asura Maya: 
The PeriORSid “ Explain to me the arrangement of the warriors 
tifiheArmg in out army.” Then that all-knowing prince 
of the Danavas said: “I will do so; listen,” and pointing 
them out with his finger he began to say : ** These kings, 
Subahu, Nirghata, Mushtika, and Gohara, and Pralamba, 
and Pramatha, and Kankata, and Pingala, and Vasudatta 
and others, are considered half-power warriors,* And 

^ Far a. parallel to the absurdities that follow ste Caiuphell^s Tales off th€ 
Highlo;iids^ p. 20^, 
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Ankuxin, and Suvi^ala, and Dandin, and Bhu^ha^, and 
Somila, and Unmattaka, and Deva^armanj and Pitri^ai-maHj 
and KnmSxaka, and Haridatta and others are all fuU-poT^er 
warriors. And Prakampana, and Darpita, and Kumbhirap 
and Matripalita, and Mahabhata, and Viraswaminp and 
Suradhara, and Bhandira, and Simhadatta and Gnnavarmaiip 
with Kitaka and Bhima and Bhayankara—these are all 
warriors of double power. And Viroehana, and Viraseixaj 
and Yajnasena, and Khujjara, and Indravannan, and Seva- 
raka, and Krurakarman, and Nirasaka—these princes are 
of triple poweTp my son. And Susarmanj and Bahu^alin, and 
Vi^akhaj and Krodhana, and Prachan^—these princes are 
warriors of fourfold power. And .Tunjarin, and Virasarman, 
and Praviravara, and Supratijna, and Mararamap and 
Chandadanta, and Jalika, and the threep Simhabhata, 
Vyaghrabhata and Satrubhata—thesc kings and princes are 
warriors of fivefold power. But this Ptince Ugravarman 
is a warrior of sixfold power. And the Prince Vi^oka, and 
SutantUj and Sugama, and Xarendra^arman axe considered 
warriors of sevenfold pow'er. And this King Sahasrayu is 
a great warrior. But this Satanika is lord of a host of great 
warriors. And Subhasa, Harsha and Viinala, the companions 
of Suryaprabha, Mahabuddhi, and Aehalabuddhi, Priyankara 
and Subhankara are great warriors, as also Yajnaruchi and 
Dharmaruchi. But Vi^vamchi, and Bh^a and SiddhaTtha, 
these three ministers of Suryaprabha, are chiefs of hosts of 
great warriors. And his ministers Prahasta and Mahartha 
are leaders of hosts of transcendent warriors. And Praj- 
n^hya and Sthirabuddhi are leaders of hosts of hosts of 
warriors; and the Danava Sarvadamana, and Pramathana 
here, and Dhuraraketu, and Pravahana and Vajiapanjara, and 
KalachalfTa, and Marudvega are leaders of warriors and tran¬ 
scendent warriors. Prakampana and Simhanada are leaders 
of hosts of leaders of hosts of warriors. And MaJi^aya, and 
K^balika, and Kalakampana here, and Prah^ishtaroman, 
these four lords of the Asuras, are kings over chiefs of hosts 
of transcendent warriors. And this Piabhasa, the general 
of the axmy, who is equal to Suryaprabha, and this son of 
Sumeru, Kunjarakumara—these two are leaders of hosts of 
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chiefs of hosts of great warriors. Such heroes arc there in 
our army, and others besides, girt mth their followers. 
There are more in the hostile army, hat Siva being well 
disposed towards us, they will not be able to resist our host,” 

While the Asura Maya was saying this to Sunitha another 
ambassador came from the father of Sruta^arman and said 
thus to him ; “ The King of Triku^ sends this message to 
you : ‘ This is a great feast for heroes—the feast 
FonHBiians cj which goes by the name of battle. This ground 
the Arm^ j|g narrow for it, therefore let us leave it and go 
to a place named Kalapagrama, where there is a wide space.’ ” 
When Sunitha and the other chiefs with their soldiers heard 
this, they agreed, and ah of them went with Shryaprabha 
to Kalapagrama, And Srutasarman and his partisans also, 
eager for battle, went to that same place, surrounded with 
the hosts of the Vidyadharas. When Suryaprabha and his 
eiiiefs saw elephants in the army of Srutasarman, they 
summoned their contingent of elephants, which was conveyed 
in the chariot that flew through the air. Then D^odara, 
that excellent Vidyadhara, drew up Ms army in the form of 
a large needle; ^uta^arman himself took up Ms position 
on. the flank with his ministers, and Damodara was in front, 
and other great warriors in other places. And Prabhasa, the 
leader of Suryaprabha’s army, arranged it in the form of a 
crescent; he himself was in the centre and Kunjarakuraara 
and Prahasta at the two horns; and Suryaprabha and 
Sunitha and the other chiefs all remained in the rear. And 
Sumeru, with Suvasakum^ra, stood near liim. Thereupon, 
the war^drums were beaten in both armies. 

And in the meanwhile the heaven was filled with the 
gods come to see the battle, together with Indra, and the 
Lokapalas, and the Apsarases. And Siva, the lord of all, 
eame there with Parvati, followed by deities, and the Ganas, 
and demons, and the mothers,^ And holy Brahma came, 

^ Tht persomfied energies of the piincipal deities, dosely connected with 
the worship of the god ^iva. Professor Jacobi compares them with the Greek 
goddesses called to whom there was a temple in the Sicilisn town of 

Engyion {Indian Antiijaary, JsnvisTy ISSO).-The mothers are sixteen in 

number, and are worshipped at sacrifices, weddings, houses warmings, etc. At 
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accompanied by the Yeda^, incarnate in bodily form, be¬ 
ginning with the Gayatri, and the Sastras and all the great 
Eisbis, And the god Vishnu came, riding on the king of 
birds, bearing his weapon the discus, accompanied by god¬ 
desses, of whom the Goddesses of Fortune, Glory and Victory 
were the chief. And Ka^yapa came with his wives, and the 
Adityas and the Vasus, and the chiefs of the Yakshas, 
Raksliasas and snakes, and also the Asuras, with Pralilada 
at their head. The sky was obscured with them, and the 
Tke Bloody battle of those two armies began, terrible with 
BaUie begtili the clashing of weapons, accompanied with loud 
shouts. The w’hole heaven was darkened by the dense cloud 
of arrows, through which the flashes, made by the aiTows 
striking against one another, played like lightning, and rivers 
of blood flowed, swollen with the gore of many elephants 
and horses wounded with weapons, in wliich the bodies of 
heroes moved like alligators. That battle gave great delight 
to heroes, Jackals and goblins, that danced, waded and 
shouted in blood. 

When the confused melee^ in which countless soldiers 
fell, had abated, Suxyaprabha and the other chiefs gradually 
began to perceive the distinction betw’een their own army 
and that of the enemy, and heard in order fl^om Sumeru 
the names and lineage of the chiefs fighting in front of the 
enemy’s host. Then first took place a single combat be¬ 
tween King Subahu and a chief of the Vidyadharas, named 
Attaiiasa. Sub^u fought a long time, until AttahSsa, after 
riddling him with arrows, cut off his head with a crescent- 
headed shaft. When Mushtika saw that Subahu was slain, 
he rushed forward in vrath; he too fell, smitten by Atteh^a 
with an arrow in the heart. When Mushtika was slain, a 
king named Pralamba in wrath rushed on and attacked 
Attahasa with showers of arrows, but Attahasa slew his 
retainers, and striking the hero Pralamba with an arrow in 

a iveddirtg fourteen are worshipped in the Konsej one outside the and 

one near the front doer where the wedding is celebrated. As the mothers 
are supposed to be the planets which influence the unborn child^ tliey are 
also worsliipped to bring about an easy delivery. For further details see 
R. E, Entboveoj The Foik-Lor^ 1024^ pp. 135-1S7.— n.m.p. 
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a mortal place, laid him low on the seat of his chariot. A hing 
named Mohana, when he saw Pralamha dead, engaged with 
Attehasa and smote him with arrows. Then Attahasa cut 
his bow and slew his charioteer, and laid him low, slain with 
a terrific blow. When the host of Srutaiarman saw that the 
dexterous Attahasa had slain those four warriors, expecting the 
victory, they shouted for Joy. Wlien. Haxsha, the companion 
of Suryaprabha, saw that, he was wroth, and with Ms followers 
attacked Attahasa and his followers; and with shafts he 
repelled his shafts, and he slew his followers and killed his 
charioteer, and two or three times cut his bow and his banner, 
and at last he cleft asunder his head with his arrows, so that 
he fell from his chariot on the earth, pouring forth a stream 
of blood. When Attahasa was slain there was such a panic 
in the battle that in a moment only half the two armies 
remained, Horses, elephants and footmen fell down there 
slain, and only the trunks of slaughtered men remained 
standing in the van of battle. 

Then a chief of the Vidyadharas, named Vikritadamsh^a, 
angry at the slaughter of Attahasa, showered arrows upon 
Harsha, But Harsha repelled his arrows, struck down Ms 
Tke chariot horses, and bis banner and his charioteer, 

CctJiltaiT and cut off his head with its trembling earrings, 
cfmimve ^j^en VikritadamshtTa was killed a Vidya- 

dhara king, named Chakravala, in wrath attacked Harsha; 
he slew Harsha still fighting on, though fatigued with combat, 
after his bow had been frequently cut asunder and his other 
weapons damaged. Angry at that. King Pramatha attacked 
him, and he too was slain by that Chakravala in fight. In 
the same way four other distinguished kings, who attacked 
Tn'-m one by one, were slain one after another by that 
Chakravala—namely, Kankata, and Yi^ala, and Prachaijda 
and Ankurin, 

WTren King NirghS-ta saw that, he was wroth, and attacked 
Chakravala, and those two, Chakravala and Nirghata, fought 
for a long time, and at last they broke one another's chariots 
to pieces and so became infantry soldiers, and the two, rush¬ 
ing furiously together, armed with sword and discus, cleft 
with sword-strokes one another’s heads and fell dead on the 
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earth. Then the two armies were dispirited, seeing those 
two waitiors dead, but nevertheless a king of the Vidya- 
dharas, named Kalakampana, stepped forward to the front 
of the fight. And a prince, named Prakampana, attacked 
him, but he was in a moment struck down by that Kala- 
kampana. When he was struck down, five other warriors 
attacked K^akampana—namely, Jalika, and Chandadatta, 
and Gopaka, and Somfia, and Pitrisarman; all these let fly 
arrows at him at the same time. But K^akampana deprived 
all five of their chariots, and slew them at the same time, 
piercing the five with five arrows in the heart. 

That made the Vidyadharas shout for joy, and the men 
and Asuras despond. Then four other warriors rushed upon 
him at the same time, Unmattaka and Pra^asta, Vilambaka 
and Dhurandhara; Kalakampana slew them all easily. In 
the same way he killed six other warriors that ran towards 
him, Tejika, and Geyika, and Vegila, and Sakhila, and 
Bhadrankara and Dandin, great w’arriors with many followers. 
And again he slew five others that met him in fight, Bhima, 
Ehlshana, Kumbhira, Vikata and Vilochana, 

And a king, named Sugary, when he saw the havoc that 
Kalakampana had made in the battle, ran to meet him, 
Kalakampana fought with him until both had their horses 
and charioteers killed and were compelled to abandon their 
chariots; then Kalakampana, reduced to fight on foot, laid 
Suga^a, who was also fighting on foot, low on the earth with 
a sword-cut. Then the sun, having beheld that surprising 
struggle of Vidyadharas with men, went grieved to rest.^ Not 
only did the field of battle become red, filled with streaming 
blood, but the heaven also became red, when evening set 
her footprints there. Then the corpses and demons began 
their evening dance, and both armies, stopping the battle, 
went to their camps. In the army of ^uta^rman were 
slain that day three heroes, hut thirty-three distinguished 
heroes were slain in the army of Sur^mprabha, 

Then Snryaprabha, grieved at the slaughter of his kins¬ 
men and friends, spent that night apait from his wives. 
And, eager for the fight, he passed that night in various 
^ For I read 
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military discussions with his ministers, without going to 
sleep. And his 'tvives, grieved on account of the slaughter 
of their relations, met together in one place that night, 
having come for the sake of mutual condolence. Blit even 
on that melancholy occasion they indulged in miscellaneous 
conversation; there is no occasion on which women are not 
irrelevant in their talk.* In the course of tMs conversation 
one princess said; “It is wonderful! How comes it that 
to-night our husband has gone to sleep without any of his 
wives ¥ ” Hearing that, another said : “ Our husband is 
to-day grieved on account of the slaughter of Ms followers 
in battle, so how can he take any pleasure in the society of 
women ? Then another said: “ If he were to obtain a 
new beauty he would that instant forget Ms grief.'’ Then 
another said: “Do not say so; although he is devoted to 
the fair sex, lie would not behave in this way on such a sad 
occasion,’^ While they were thus speaking, pne said with 
wronder : “ Tell me why our husband is so devoted to women, 
that, though he has carried off many wives, he is perpetually 
marrying new princesses and is never satisfied.” 

One of the wives, a clever woman of the name of Mano- 
vati, said when she heard this: “ Heat why kings have many 
loves. The good qualities of lovely women are different. 
The ChAmts vaiying with their native land, their beauty, 
of Women their age, their gestures and their accomplish- 
ments ; no one woman possesses all good qualities. 
The women of Karnata, of Lhta, of Saurashtra and 
Madhyade^a please by the peculiar behaviour of their 
various countries. Some fair ones captivate by their faces 
like an autumn moon, others by thdr breasts full and firm 
like golden ewers, and others by their limbs, charming from 
their beauty. One has Jimhs ydlow as gold, another is dark 
like a another, being red and white, captivates the 

eyes as soon as seen. One is of budding beautj'', another of 

1 Speyer (ojj. «i(., p. 118) considers Tawney's interpretation of 
by ‘'not irrelevant In their talk’’ as being too forced. The O, text reads the 
last two words of the Hoe as isotka stiopwrap'^iyfl, wliich S[»eyer would translate, 
. tlierc is no Dccaslon on which women would not talk of the c/trontque 
of their town,”— n.m.p. 
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full-developed youth, another is agreeable on account of her 
maturity, and distinguished by increasing coquetry. One 
looks lovely when smiKng, another is charining even in anger, 
another charms with gait resembling that of an elephant, 
another with swan-like motion. One, when, she prattles, 
irrigates the ears "with nectar ; another is naturally beautiful 
when she looks at one with graceful contraction of the eye¬ 
brows. One charms by dancing, another pleases by singing, 
and another fair one attracts by being able to play on the 
lyre and other instruments. One is distinguished for good 
temper, another is remarkable for artfulness, another enjoys 
good fortune from being able to understand her husband’s 
mind. But, to sum up, others possess other particular 
merits ; so every lovely woman has some peculiar good 
point, but of all the women in the three worlds none possesses 
all possible virtues. So kings, having made up their minds 
to experience^ all kinds of fascinations, though they have 
captured many wives for themselves, are for ever seizing 
new ones.^ But the truly noble never, under any circum¬ 
stances, desire the wives of others. So this is not our 
husband’s fault, and we cannot be jealous.” 

Vnien the head wives of Stlryaprabha, beginning 'with 
MadanagenS, had been addressed in this style by Manovati 
they made one after another remarks to the same effect. 
Then, in their merriment, they laid aside all the ties of 
reserve, and began to tell one another all kinds of secrets. 
For, unfortunately, there is nothing which women wUl not 
let out when they are met together in social intercourse and 
their minds are interested in the course of the conversation. 
At last that long conversation of theirs was somehow or 
other brought to an end, and in course of time the night 
passed away, during which Suryaprabha was longing to 
conquer the host of his enemies, for he was alone, intently 
waiting for the time when the darkness should depart.® 

1 Lfdidlutkaksh^ak Is prabably a misprint for baddhahttbiih^ait. 

® I read shkikibtkska for abklktinhskffj i£ found in Brockhous's text. 

This is supported by a MS, in the Sanskrit College. 
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62, Stoyy of SUsya^Tabha and how he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyadharas 

T he next morning SCryaprabha and Ms party, and 
Srufca^man and Ms supporters, again went to the 
field of battle armed, with their forces. And again 
the gods and Asuras, with Indra, Brahma, Vishnu and Hudra, 
and with the Yakshas, snakes and Gandharvas, came to see 
the fight. Damodara drew up the troops of Sruta^arman 
in the form of a discus, and Brabhasa drew up the troops of 
Suryaprabha in. the form of a thunderbolt. Then the battle 
of those two armies went on, deafening the horiaon with 
drums and the shouts of champions, and the sun hid liim- 
self in flights of arrows, as if out of fear that the warriors 
smitten with weapons would eertamly pierce Ms disk. Then 
Prabhasa, by command of Suryaprabha, broke tlie discus 
arrangement of the enemy’s host, hard for another to break, 
and entered alone. And DSmodara himself came and de¬ 
fended that opening in the line, and Prabhasa fought against 
him unaided. And Suryaprabha, seeing that he had entered 
alone, sent fifteen great warriors to follow him, Prakampana, 
and Dhumraketu, and Kalakampana, and Mah^aya, and 
Marudvega, and Prahasta, and Vajpapanjara, and Kfila- 
chakra, and Pramathana, and Simbanada, and Kambala, 
and Vikatkkfiha, and Pravahana, and KunjarakumSraka, 
and Prah pish tar Oman, the heroic Asura prince : all those 
great warriors rushed forward to the opening in the line; 
then Damodara exhibited bis ■wonderful heroism, in that 
alone he fought with those fifteen. 

When Indra saw that, he said to the hermit Narada, who 
was at his side: “ Suryaprabha and the others of his party 
are incarnations of Asuras, but Srutasarman is a portion of 
me, and all these Vidyadharas axe portions of the gods; so 
observe; hermit, this is a disguised fight betTveen the gods 
75 
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and Asuras. And observe, in it Visb^u is, as ever, the ally 
of the gods, for Damodara, who is a portion of him, is fighting 
here.” 

While Indra was saying this, fomrfceen great warriors came 
to assist the general Damodara: Brahmagupta and Vayu- 
bala, and Yamadamshtra, and Suroshana, and RoshSvaroha, 
and Atibala, and Tojaljprabha, and Dhurandhara, and 
Kuveradatta, and Varuna^arman, and KamhaUka, and the 
hero Dnshtadamana, and Dohana and Arohana. And those 
fifteen heroes, joined with Damodara, fighting in front of the 
line, kept off the followers of Suryaprabha, 

Then single combats took place between them. Prakam- 
pana carried on a missile fight with Damodara, and Dhtim' 
raketn fought with Brahmagupta, and Mahamaya fought 
Mare Sittgfe with Atibala, the Danava Kalakampana fought 
Comdais with Tejahprabha, and the gieat Asura Mavud- 
vega with Vayubala, and Vajpapanjara fought with Yama- 
damshtra, and the heroic Asura Kalachakra with Suroshana; 
Pramathana fought with Kuveradatta, and the King of the 
Daityas, named Siiphanada, with Varuna^arman. Pravahana 
fought irith Dushtadamana, and the D§,nava Prahrishtoo- 
man fought with Roshavaroha; and Vikataksha fought rvith 
Dhurandliata, Kambala fought with Kambalika, and Kun- 
jarakumaraka with Aroha^, and Prahasta mth Dohana, 
who was also called Mahotpata. 

When these pairs of warriors were thus fighting in the 
front of the line, Sunitha said to Maya; “Alas I observe, our 
heroic warriors, though skilled in the use of many weapons, 
have been prevented by these antagonists from entering the 
enemy’s line; but Prabhasa entered before recklessly alone, 
so we do not know what will become of him there.” 

When Suvasakumgra heard this, he said : “ All the gods, 
Asuras and men in the three wrorlds are not a matdi for this 
Prabhasa unaided ; much less, then, are these Vidyadharas. 
So why do you fear without reason, though you know this 
'well enough t ” 

While the hermit’s son was saying this, the Vidyadhara 
Kalakampana came to meet Prabhasa in fight. Then 
Prabhasa said to him ; “ Ha! ha I you have rendered me 
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a ^eat service, so let me now see yoiir valour here.” Saying 
this, Prabhasa let fly at him a succession of arrows, and 
R^ahampana in return showered sharp arrows upon him 
Then that Yidyadhara and that man fought together with 
arrows and answering arrows, making the worlds astonished. 
Then Prabhasa, with a sharp aiTow, struck down the banner 
of Kalakampana ; with a second he killed his charioteer, 
with four more his four horses, and with one more he cut Ms 
bow in half, with two more he cut off his hands, witli two 
more his arins, and with two more his two ears, and witli one 
sharp-edged arrow he cut off the head of his foe, and thus 
displayed wonderful dexterity. Thus Prabhasa, as it were, 
chastised Kalakampana, being angry with him because he 
had slain so many heroes in his own army. And the men 
and Asuras, when they saw that Vidyadhara cliief slain, 
raised a shout, and the Vidyadharas immediately proclaimed 
their despondency,^ 

Then a king of the Vidyadharas, named Vidyutprahha, 
lord of the hill of Kalanjara, in wrath attacked Prabhasa. 
\%TQ.en he was fighting with Prabhasa, Prabhasa first cut 
asunder his banner, and then kept cutting his bows in two, 
as fast as he took them up. Then the Vidyadhara, being 
ashamed, by his delusive powder flew up invisible into the 
sky, and rained swords, clubs and other weapons upon 
Prabhasa. Prabhasa, for his part, swept away Ms succession 
of missfles with others, and by the illuminatmg weapon made 
that Asura manifest, and then, employing the weapon of 
fire, he burned up Vidyutprahha witli its blase, and bringing 
bfm down from the heaven laid him dead on the earth. 

When Sruta^arman saw this, he said to his warriors: 
“ Observe, this man has slain two chiefs of hosts of great 
warriors. Now why do you put up with it ? Join together 
and slay him.” 

When they heard that, eight warriors in anger sur¬ 
rounded Prabhasa. One ivas a king of tlie Vidyadharas 
named Urdhvaroman, a lord of hosts of warriors, dwelling 
in. the great mountain named Vankataka, And the second 
warrior was a chief of the Vidyadharas named Vikro^ana, the 

^ The in the Sflnskrit Co]lege 
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king of the rock Dharanidhara. And the third was the hero 
Indmmalin, a prince of the Vidyadharas, lord of a host of 
distinguished warriors, and his home was the mountain Lila. 
Pra&iiasa fourth was an excellent Vidyadhara 

is repeatedly named King K^kandaka, a chief of a host of 
aiiac&ad warriois, and his dwelling w'as in the mountain 
Malaya. And the fifth was Darpavalia by name, lord of 
the hill Niketa, and the sixth was Dhurtawyayana, the lord 
of the mountain Anjana, and both these Vidyadharas were 
chiefs of occellent warriors. And the seventh one, whose 
chariot W'as drawn by asses, was named Varhliasv^in, king 
of the mount Kumuda, and he was chief of a host of great 
warriors. And the eighth warrior was like him, Medhavara, 
King of Dundhubhi. 

Prabhasa repelled the numerous arrows w'liich these eight 
came and discharged, and he pierced them all at the same 
time with arrows, xAnd he slew the horse of one, and of 
one the charioteer, and he cut in half the banner of one, and 
the bow of another, But Medhavara he struck at the same 
tune with four arrows in the heart, and at once laid him 
dead on the earth. And then he fought with the others, and 
cut off with an atijalika “ the head of TJrdhvaroman, with its 
curled and plaited hair; and of the other six he killed the 
horses and charioteers, and at last laid themselves low, 
cutting off their heads wfith crescent-headed arrows. And 
then a rain of flowers fdl on his head from heaven, en¬ 
couraging the Idngs of the Asuras, and discouraging the 
Vidyadharas. 

Then four more great warriors, armed with bows, sent 
by Snita^arman, surrounded Prabhasa: one was named 
Kacharaka, the lord of the mountain Kuranda; the second 
Dinthmalin, whose, home was the hill of Panchaka; the 
third was Vibhivasu, king of the mountain Jayapura j 
the fourth was named Dhavala, the ruler of BhUmitundika, 
Those excelient Vidyadharas, chiefs of hosts of great warriors, 
let fly five hundred arrows at the same time at Prabhasa. 
But Prabhasa easily disposed of all, one by one, eadi with 
eight arrows : with one arrow he cut down the banner, with 

^ Possihly aD ayrow ‘witJl a hftad rtscmbling: two hands joinedn 
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one cleft the bow, with one he Idlled the eharioteer, with four 
the horses, and with one more he cut off the head of the 
warrior, and then shouted triumphantly. 

Then another four Vidya.dharas, by the order of Sruta- 
sarman, assembled in fight against Prabhasa. The first was 
named Bhadranhara, dark as the blue watei'-Iily, sprung 
from Mercury in the house ‘ of Viivavasu, but the second 
was Niyantraka, like the fire in brightness, sprung from 
Mars in the house of Jambaka, and the third was called 
Kalakopa, very black in hue, with tawny hair, sprung from 
Saturn in the house of Damodara. And the fourth was 
Vikrania^akti, like gold in brightness, sprung from the planet 
Jupiter in the house of the Moon. The three first were lords 
of hosts of lords of hosts of transcendent warriors, but the 
fourth was a great hero surpassing the rest in valom'. And 
those haughty chiefs attacked Prabhasa with heavenly 
weapons. Prabhasa repelled their w'eapons with the weapon 
of Narayana and easily cut asunder the bow of each eight 
times; then he repelled the arrows and clubs which they 
hurled, and slaying their horses and charioteers, deprived 
them all of their chariots. 

When Sruta^rman saw that, he quickly sent other ten 
lords of the Vidyadharas, chiefs of lords of hosts or lords of 
hosts of warriors, two called Dama and Niyama, who exactly 
resembled one another in appearance, two sons born to the 
Asvins in the house of the lord of KetiimMs., and Vikrama 
and Sankraina, and Parakrama and Akrama, and Sammar- 
dana and Mardana, and Ptamardana and Vimardana, the 
eight similar sons of the Vasus born in the house of Maka- 
randa. And when they came the previous assailants mounted 
other chariots. Wonderful to say, though all those fourteen 
joined together and showered arrows on Prabhasa, he alone 
fought with them fearlessly. Then, by the order of Siirya- 
prabha, KunjaraknmS.Ta and Prahasta left the sn^lee and, 
flying up from the front of the line, weapons in hand, white 
and black in hue, came to the aid of Prabhasa, like Rama 

1 There ^9 [Jifobably a pun here, Xs/igira, besides its astralngical sense, 
means a vi£e on whom issue is begotten by some kinsman of duly appointed 
person, as in the Jewish law. 
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and Kfishna over again. They, though fighting on foot, 
harassed Dama and Niyama by cutting asunder their bows 
and killing their charioteers. When they, in their fear, 
soared up to heaven KunjarakumaTa and Frahasta soared 
up also, weapons in hand, 

UTien Suryaprabha saw that, he quickly sent them 
ills ministers Mahabuddhi and Achalahuddhi to act as 
charioteers. Then Prahasta and Kunjarakumara discovered, 
by employing magic collyrium, those two sons of the Vidya- 
dharas, Dama and Niyama, though they had made themselves 
invisible by magic power, and riddled them so with showers 
of arrows that they fled. And Prabhasa, fighting with the 
other twelve, cleft all their bows asunder, though they kept 
continually taking fresh ones. And Prahasta came and 
killed at the same time the charioteers of all, and Kunjai'a- 
kumara slew their horses. Tlien those twelve together, 
being deprived of their chariots, and finding themselves 
smitten by three heroes, fl.ed out of the battle. 

Then Sruta^arman, beside himself with grief, anger 
and shame, sent two more Vidyadharas, captains of hosts 
of warriors and distinguished warriors: one was called 
Chandragupta, born in the house of the lord of the great 
mountain Chandrakula, beautiful as a second moon; and the 
second was his own minister, named Narangama, of great 
splendow, born in the house of the lord of the mountain 
Dhurandhara. They also, after discliarging a shower of 
an’ows, were in a moment deprived of their chariots by 
Prabli^sa and his comrades, and disappeared. 

Then the men and Asuras shouted for joy; but there¬ 
upon Sruta^rman came himself, with four great warriors 
of mighty force, named Mahaugha, Arohana, TJtpata and 
Vetravat, the sons respectively of Tvashtii,’^ Bhaga, Aryamant 
and Pushan, born in the house of the four Vidyadhara kings, 
Chitrapada and others, that ruled over mount Malaya, 

^ Tvashtri is th« Vulcan of the Hmdus. Bh&gA is an Aditya regarded in 
the Vedas as bestowing and presiding over mstnia^ej bis Kakshatra 

is the Uttam PhalguaT, Ar^'aman is also ari Aditya; Pushauj onginally the 
surjj is in later tiines an Adi by a. The "canopy of arrows ” reminds ns of the 
saying of Dienecesj. Herodotus^ viij and of Milton^ Pizradite Lost, vi^ 666. 
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And Sruta^arman himsdfj blinded with furious anga:, was 
the fifth, and they all fought against Prahhasa and his two 
companions. Then the hc«t of arrow's, which the^i' shot at 
one another, seemed like a canopy spread in the sky by the 
fortune of war in the full blaze of the sun. Then those 
other Vidyadharas, who had been deprived of their chariots 
and had fled from the battle, came back into the fight. 

Then Siiryaprablia, seeing many of them assembled in 
fight, under the leadership of Srutasarman, sent other great 
warriors of bis own to support Prabhasa and his comrades, 
The Fight friends with Prajnadhya at their head, 

becomes e and the priuces of whom Satanika and Vjrasena 
general lyere the chief. They flew through the air, and 
Suryaprabha sent the other warriors also through the air in 
the chariot Bhut^sana. When all those archers had gone 
chariot-borne, the other Vidyadhara kings, who were on 
the side of Sruta^arman, also came up. Then a fight took 
place between, those Vidyadhara princes on the one side 
and prabhasa and his comrades on the other, in which 
there was a great slaughter of soldiers. And in the single 
combats between the two hosts many warriors were slain 
on both sides, men, Asuras and Vidyadhara s. Virasena 
slew Dhumraloehana and his followers, but, having been 
deprived of his chariot, he was in his turn killed by Hari- 
^arman. Then the Vidyadhara hero HiranySksha was 
killed by Abhimanyu, but Abhimanyu and H^bhata were 
slain by Sunetra, And Sunetra was killed by Prabhasa, who 
cut off his head. And Jvalamalin and Mahayu killed one 
another. But Kumbhfraka and Nirasaka fought ^vith their 
teeth, after their arms w'ere cut off, and so did Khatva and 
the mighty Su^arman. And the three, Satrubhata, Vyaghra- 
bhata and Simhabhata, were slain by Pravahana, the Vidya¬ 
dhara king. Pravahana was killed by the two warriors 
Suroha and Viroha, and those two were slain by Simhabala, 
the dweller in the cemetery. That very Siiphabala, whose 
chariot was drawn by ghosts, and Kapilaka, and Chitrapida, 
the Vidyadhara king, and Jagajjvara, and the hero Kanta- 
pati, and the mighty Suvarna, and the two Vidyadhara 
kings, KSmaghana and Krodliapati, and King Baladeva 

TOI., IV. ^ 
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and Vichitrapida—these ten were slain by the Prince 
Satanika. 

When these heroes had been slain, Sruta^arman, beholding 
the slaughter of the Vidyadharas, himself attacked Satanika 
in his anger. Then a terrible fight took place between those 
two, lasting to the close of the day, and causing a great 
slaughter of soldiers, exciting the wonder even of the gods; 
and it continued until hundreds of corpses, rising up all 
round, laid hold of the demons as their partners, when the 
time arrived for the joyous evening dance. At the close of 
day the Vidyadharas, depressed at the great slaughter of 
their array, and grieved at the death of their fiends, and 
the men and Asuras having won the victory by sheer force, 
stopped the combat, and went each of them to their own 
camps. 

At that time two Vidyadharas, chiefs of captains of bands 
of warriors, who had deserted the cause of Sruta^arman, 
came, introduced by Sumeru, and said to Suryaprabha, after 
y, bowing before him : " We are named MahSy&na 

eser w Sumaya, and this Siiphabala w'as the third 
of us; we had obtained magic power by having the rule of 
a great cemetery, and were unassailable by the other Vidya¬ 
dharas. WTiile we, such as you have heard, were once taking 
our ease in a corner of the great cemetery, there came to us a 
good witch named Sarabhanana, of great and godlike power, 
who is always well disposed towards us. We bowed before 
her and asked her: ‘ Where have you been, honoured lady, 
and what have you seen there strange ? ’ She thereupon 
related this adventure. 


62c. jidvenfure of ike Witch Sarabkdnand 

1 went with the witches to visit my master, the god 
Mahakala,^ and while I was there a king of the Vetalas came 
and reported t “ See, 0 master, the chiefs of the Vidya¬ 
dharas have killed our commander-in-chief, named Agnika, 
and one named Tejabprabha is swiftly carrying oft his lovely 
daughter. But the holy sages have foretold that she shall 

^ An epithet of iiva in hfs character of the destroying deity. 
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be the wife of the Empeiror of the TidyS-dharas, so grant m 
a boon and have her released before he forcibly carries her 
off to a distance,” 

When the god heard this speech of the afflicted VetSla, he 
said to me : ‘‘ Go and set her free,” Then I went through 
the air and came np with the maiden, Tejahprabha said; 

I am carrying oK the girl for our rightful emperorj Sruta- 
sarman,” But I paralysed him by my magic power, and 
bringing back the maiden, gave her to my master. And he 
made her over to her own family, I, in truth, went through 
this strange adventure. Then I remained there some days, 
and after taking a reverent farewell of the god I came here. 

62, Story of S‘tlr'ya‘pTab}ui and how he attained Sover^rdy 

over the Vidyddharas 

“ Wlien that witch iSarabhanang had said this, we said to 
her : ‘ Tell us, who is to be the future emperor of the Vidya- 
dharas ? You, in truth, know’ all.’ She said; ‘ Stiryaprabha 
will certainly be.’ Whereupon Simhabala said to us: ‘This 
is untrue, for have not the gods and Indra girded up their 
loins to support the cause of Sruta^arman ? ’ When the 
noble woman heard that, she said to us: ‘If you do not 
believe this, listen. I tell you that soon there will he 
war between Suryaprabha and Sruta^arman, and when this 
Siinhabflia shall be slain before your eyes by a man in battle 
you win recognise this token, and will know that this speech 
of mine is true,’ When that witch had said this, she de¬ 
parted, and those days passed aw’ay, and now we have seen 
with our own eyes that in truth this Siiphabsla has been 
slain. Relying upon that, we think that you are indeed 
appointed emperor of all the VidylUiharas, and submitting 
ourselves to your rule, we have repaired to your two lotus- 
like feet,” 

When the Vidyadharas Mahay ana and Snmaya said this, 
Suryaprabha, in coiiccGrt with Maya and the rest, received 
them into (^nfidence and honoured them, and they rejoiced. 
When. Srutasarman heard that, he was in great consterna¬ 
tion, but India comforted him by a message, sending to him 
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Vi^vavasu, and commissioning him to say: ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer! To-morrow I will aid thee with all the gods in the 
wan of battle.’* This he said to him out of love^ to comfort 
him. And Suryaprabha, having been encouraged by be- 
holding the breaking of his enemy’s line, and having seen 
in tlie front of battle the slaughter of his rival’s partisans, 
again forwent the society of his charmers, and entered bis 
dwelling at night suirounded by his ministers. 
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62. Story of Suryaprahha and h(m> he attained Sovereignty 

over the Vidyddharas 

T hen Suiyaprabha, lying on his conch at night, eager 
for battle, apart from his "wives, said to his mimster 
Vltabhiti; ** I cannot sleep, so tell me, my friend, 
some strange story of courage and endurance, to amuse me 
during the night,” When Vitahhlti heard this request of 
Suiyaprabha’s, he answered; " I will obey your order ”; and 
he told this story; 

62i>. King Mohdsena and hi9 Virtuous Minister Gunasarman 

There is a city Uj jay ini, the ornament of this earth, full 
of numberless jewels of pellucid water. In that city there 
lived a Icing named Mahaaena, beloved by the virtuous, an 
unequalled treasury of accomphshments, having the beauty 
both of the sun and moon. He had a wife named A^okavati, 
whom he loved as his life; there was not another woman in 
the three worlds equal to her in beauty. The king ruled 
Ms realm with her for consort, and he had besides a friend, a 
Brahman named Guna^arman, whom he respected and loved. 
And tliat Brahman was brave and very handsome, and, 
though young, hsid thorougMy mastered the lore of the 
Vedas, and knew the accomplishments, the Sutras, and the 
use of weapons, and was always in attendance on the king. 

And one day, as he was within the palace, a conversation 
arose about dancing, and the king and queen said to Guna- 
sarman, who was in attendance: “You ktiow everything, 
there is no doubt about that; so w'e have a curiosity to see 
you dancing. If you know how to dance, kindly exhibit 
your skill,” When Guna^arman heard this, he said, with a 
smile on his face r “ I know how to dance, but dancing is 
a thing not becoming in the king^s court; foolish dancing is 
05 
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generally ridiculous and is censured in the Ssstras. And far 
from me be shame here in the presence of the king and queen, ” 
When Guna^arman said that, the king answered him, being 
urged on to it by the queen out of curiosity: ‘‘This will not 
be like a dance on the stage, or in such places, which would 
make a man. feel ashamed, but merely a private display of skill 
in the society of friends. And at present I am not your king; 
I am your friend ■without ceremony; so rest assured that I 
will not eat to-day until I have seen your skill in dancing.’* 

When the king pressed him in this style, the Brahman 
consented to do it. For how can servants refuse the request 
of an importunate lord t Then that Gunasarman danced 
so skilfully with his body that the hearts of both the king 
and queen danced for joy. And at the end of it the king 
gave him a lyre to play upon, and the moment he tested its 
tones he said to the king : “ This 13^0 is not in good order, 
so give me another one; there is a puppj" inside this, your 
Majesty—know that by the indications of the twanging of 
the strings.’^ Saying this, Guna^annan let go the lyre from 
under his arm. Then the king sprinkled it, and unscrewed 
and examined it, and a puppy came out of it.^ Then King 
Mahasena praised Gunasarman’s omniscience, and was much 
astonished, and had another Iwe brought. He played 
on that lyre, which, like the Ganges, that flo'ws in three 
worlds,® was charming from its swift stream of music,® and 
purged the ear by its sound. Then in the presence of the 
king, who with his wife looked on astonished, he exhibited 
in turn his skill in the nobler studies. Then the king said to 
him ; “ If you are skilled in fighting, then shoiv me a speci¬ 
men of the art of binding the enemy’s limbs with your own 
hands unarmed.” The Brahman answered him: “King, 
take your weapons and strike at me, that I may show you 
a specimen of my skill.” Then, as fast as the king took a 
sword or other weapon and struck at him, Guna^arman, by 
that artifice of fettering the limbs, immediately disarmed 

^ Sec note on neict page,— n.m.p. 

® There are tliree different styles music called and 

So the watd ^rga coDtains a pun, 

* Oghft means ^^eurrentj” and also "quick in initsic. 
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him with ease, and frequently fettered his hand and body, 
without receiving a wound. Then the king, seeing that he 
was capable of aiding him in his political affairs, praised that 
excellent Brhhman of transcendent ability and honoured him 
highly. 

But Queen Asokavatl, having beheld again and again 
the beauty and abilities of that Br^tnan, suddenly fell in 
love with him. She thought to herself: “ If I cannot ob¬ 
tain him, of what use is my life to me? ” Then she artfully 
said to the king; “ Do me a kindness, my husband, and 
order this Guria^arman to teach me to play on the lyre. 
For when I beheld to-day his skill in playing on the lyre I 
took a desperate fancy to the instrument.” When the king 
heard this, he said to Gum^arman: “ By all naeans teach 
the queen to play on the lyre.” Then Guna^artnan said : 

wdll do so, my sovereign; we will begin the practising 
on an auspicious day.” Then he took leave of the king 
and went home. But he put off for many days beginning 
to teach the queen the lyre, seeing the changed expression 
of the queen, and. afraid of some mischief. 

One day he was standing near the king when he was 
eating, and when the cook w'as giving him some condiment 
he prevented him, saying: “Stop 1 Stop I ” The king 
Gw^asarman ^-sked 'what this meant, then the discreet man 
eaves Said : ** This sauce is poisoned, and I detected it 

Kings Life yyy certain indications.* For when the cook w'as 
giving you the sauce he looked at my face, trembling 
with fear, and with an eye that rolled apprehensively. 
And we can at once find out whether I am right. Let 
this sauce be given to someone to eat and I will counter¬ 
act the effect of the poison,” When he said this, the king 
made the cook eat the sauce, and immediately after he had 
eaten it he became senseless. Then Gu^^a^arman counteracted 

^ This "Quinte&sence " OT "Deduction*' as it might be called^ is 

widely sprftad iti Safitesfn folk-tales^ and occurs in Chapter !LXXXII>’whtre I 
shall add A note on the subject. As vrc saw in ray note on the "Story of 
Hari^aintian ” in Vol, lllj pp. 75, 76, the " lueky guess ” or " Dr Kjiowall " motif 
merges into the above in stories where the "guftss" is changed into i 
" deduction n. t . 
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the effect of the poison on the cook by a speU, and when 
the king asked the cook the truth of the whole matter 
he said this: Ring> your enemy, King Vikrama^akti, 

sovereign of Gauda, sent me here to give you poison, I 
introduced myself to your Majesty as a foreigner skilful 
in the culinary art, and entered your kitchen. So to-day I 
have been discovered by that shrewd man in the act of 
giving you poison in sauce. Your Majesty knows what to 
do now,” 

^Vhen the cook said this, the king punished him, and 
being much pleased, gave Guna^arman a thousand villages 
for saving his life. 

And the next day, as the queen kept vigorously pressing 
him, the king made Gunaigarman begin to teach her the lyre. 
Then, whUe he was teaching her the lyre, the Queen A^oka- 
The Quern indulged in perpetual coquetry, laughter 

declares her and mirth. One day, wounded with the arrow 
of love, she scratched him with her nails fre¬ 
quently in secret, and said to the chaste Guna^arman, 
who entreated her to desist: ** It was yourself that I 
asked for, handsome man, under the pretext of learning 
to play the lute, for I am desperately in love with you, so 
consent to my wdshes,” When she said this, Guna^arman 
answered her: Do not talk so, for you are my master's 
wife, and such a one as I am should not commit such 
treason; desist from this reckless conduct,” When Guna- 
sarman said this, the queen continued: “ Why do you 

possess in vain this beauty and skill in accomplishments ? 
How can you look 'with a passionless eye on me who love 
you so much ? ” 

When Gunasarman heard this, he answered sarcastic¬ 
ally : *' You are right. What is the use of beauty and skill 
which is not tarnished with infamy by seducing the wdfe of 
another, and which does not in this "world and the next cause 
one to fall into the ocean of hell ? ” When he said this, the 
queen said to him, pretending to be angry : “I am deter¬ 
mined to die if you do not do what I say, so, being despised 
by you, I will slay you before I die.” Then Gunasarman 
said: “ By all means let It be so. For it is better to live for 
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on6 moment, bound by the bonds of righteousness, than to 
live unrighteously for hundreds of crores of Kalpas, And 
it is far prefemble for me to die without reproach, having 
done no wrong, than for me to have done wTong and to 
be put to death by the king, with reproach attaching to my 
name.’’ 

VlTien the queen heard that, she went on to say to him: 
“Do not commit treason against yourself and me. Listen, 
I will tell you something. The king does not neglect to do 
w'hat I tell him, even if it is impossible; so I vnil ask him 
and get territories given to you, and I will have all your 
servants made barons, so you mU become a king, for you 
are distinguished for good qualities. So what have you to 
fear ? Who can overpower you and how ? So grant my 
wishes fearlessly, otherwise you will not live.” 

^Vhen the king’s wife said this, seeing that she was deter¬ 
mined, Guna^arman said to her artfully, in order to put her 
off for a moment: “If you are persistently set on this, then 
I will obey your command ; but it will not be advisable to 
do so immediately, for fear it should get abroad; wait for 
some days ; believe that what I say is true. What object 
have I in incuurring your enmity, which would ensure my 
destruction ? ” Thus Guiia^arman comforted her with that 
hope, and agreed to her request, and then departed with 
heart lightened. 

Then, in the course of some days. King Mahasena w'ent 
and surrounded King Somaka in his treasure^eity. And 
when the King of Gauda, Vikrama^akti, knew that he had 
arrived there he went and surrounded King Mahasena; 
then King Mahasena said to Gunasarman; “ While we 

are occupied in besieging one enemy we are besieged by 
another, so now how arc we to fight with two enemies, as 
we are unequal in force ? And how long, berng brave men, 
can we remain without fighting a battle ? So what are we 
to do in this difficulty V’ 

When Gunasarman, who was at the side of the king, was 
asked this question, he answered : “ Be of good courage, my 
sovereign; I will devise a stratagem that ynH enable us to 
get out of this situation, difficult as it is.” He comforted 
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the Mtig with these words and put on his eyes an ointment ^ 
that rendered him invisible, and at night went, without 
anyone seeing him, to the camp of Vitrama^akti. And he 
GunJtfiirnifiH cntercd into his presence, and woke him up while 
rejiM'it to asleep, and said : “ Know, 0 King, that I am 
come a messenger from the gods. Make peace 
with King Mahasena and depart quickly, other¬ 
wise you will certainly be destroyed here with your army, 
And if you send an ambassador he will agree to your pro* 
posala of peace. I have been sent by the holy Vishnu to 
tell you this. For you are a votary of his, and he watches 
over the safety of his votaries.” 

When King Vikramasakti heard this, he thought i 
“ Certainly this is true ; if he were any other, how could he 
enter this carefully guarded tent ? This is not what a mere 
mortal could accomplish.” tVhen the king had gone through 
these reflections he said : “ I am fortunate in receiving such 
a command from the god; 1 will do what he bids me.” 
When the king said that, Guna^annan disappeared by the 
help of his magic coUyrium, thus confirming the king’s con- 
fldence in him, and went away. And he came and told King 
Mahasena what he had done; he threw his arms round his 
neck and hailed him as the preserver of his life and throne. 
And the next morning Vikramasakti sent an ambassador to 
Mahasena, and after making peace with him returned home 
W'ith his army. But Mahasena conquered Somaka, and having 
obtained elephants and horses, returned to Uj jayim a victor, 
thanks to Guna^arman. And while he was there Guna^arman 
saved him from a crocodile while bathing in the river, and 
from the poison of a snake-bite whde in his garden. 

Then, after some days had passed, King Mahasena, 
having got together an army, went to attack his enemy 
Vikramasakti. And that king, as soon as he heard of his 
approach, marched out to meet him in fight, and a great 
battle took place between the two. And in the course of it 
the two kings met in single combat and disabled one another’s 


^ In tlie Kigbls (Burton, vol, v, p. 308) we read of a similar raagie 
ointment wbici] hfts the power of conveying dry-shod over the water anyone 
who anoints his feet with it.— n.m.p. 
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chariots. Then, in their fury, they rushed forivard sword 
in hand, and King JMaha^ena through carelessness stumbled 
and fell on the earth. Then the King VikraTna^akti tried to 
strike him on the ground, hut Guna^arman. cut off his arm 
with a discus, sword and all, and striking him again in the 
heart with an iron mace, laid him low. And King Mahasena 
rose up, and was pleased when he saw his enemy dead, and 
said repeatedly to Gunaiarman: “What am I to say? 
This is the fifth time that you have saved my life, heroic 
Brahman.” Then Mahasena conquered the army and 
kingdom of Vikramasakti, who had been slain by Guna- 
^arman, and after overcoming other kings by the aid of 
Gunasarman he returned to XJjjayini and dwelt there in 
happiness. 

But Queen Adokavati did not cease from importunately 
soliciting Gunasarman day and night. But he would never 
consent to that crime. Good men prefer death to immodest 
Scorned Love conduct. Then A^okavati, finding out that he 
ofWamwi ^as resolved, one day, out of enmity to him, 
affected to be unhappy, and remained with tearful counte¬ 
nance.^ Then Mahasena, coming in, and seeing her in that 
condition, said : “ What is this, ray beloved ? Who has 
offended you ? TeU me the name of the man W'hose life 
and prepay I am to take by way of punishment ? ” Then 
the unforgiving queen said with affected reluctance to the 
king, who had thus addressed her: “You have no power 
to punish the man who has injured me ; he is not a man 
you can chastise, so what is the good of revealing the injury 
to no purpose ? ” When she said this, the king pressed her, 
and she said deceitfully: “ My husband, if you are very 
anxious to know, listen; I will tell you, Gunasarman, 
who pretends to be a loyal servant,® made an agreement 
with the King of Gauda, and in order to get money from 
him undertook to do you an injury. The wicked Brahman 
secretly sent his confidential messenger to Gauda, to make 
the king hand over treasure and so on. Then a confidential 

^ See note at the end of the chapter.— n.m.p. 

2 is a lolsUhe for See Bohtlingk sod Roth 

Afiir with a). The MS, in the Sanskrit College has 
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servant^ seeing the king despondent, said to him ; ‘ I will 
manage this affair for you? do not waste your wealth/ 
When the King of Gau^ heard this, he had that messenger 
of Guna^atman’s cast into prison ^ . and the cook who 

was to administer the poison came here, eatefnlly keeping 
the secret. In the meanwhile Gunasarman’s messenger 
escaped from prison and came here to him. And he, 
knoiving the whole story, revealed it all, and pointed 
out to Gunasarman* that cook, who had entered into our 
kitchen. Then that scoundrelly BrShman detected the cook 
in the act of administering the poison and denounced him 
to you, and so had him put to death. Then the mother and 
the wife and the younger brother of that cook came here to 
find out what had become of him, and the sagacious Guna- 
sarman, finding it out, put to death hia wife and mother, 
but his brother escaped somehow or other and entered my 
palace. While he was imploring my protection and telling 
me the whole story, Guna^arman entered my apartment. 
When the brother of that cook saw Gm^arman and heard 
his name, he ivent out and fled from my presence, whither 
I know not. Guna^arraan, for his part, when he saw him 
who had been previously pointed out to him by his servants, 
was abashed, and seemed to be thinking over something. 
And X, W'anting to know what it was, said to him in private ; 
* Guna^axman, why do you seem to be altered to-day ? ^ 
And he, being anxious to win me over to his side, as he was 
afraid of the matter being revealed, said to me : * Queen, I 
am consumed with passion for you, so consent to my wishes, 
otherwise I cannot live ; bestow on me life as a Brahman’s 
fee/ ilTien he had said tins, as the room ivas empty, he 
fell at my feet. Then. I drew away my foot and rose up in 

^ Hfirti Brockbaus m jtkfis a hifl.tus, But Spejei' PP- ^ 

ahovi's that tliet'e is no necessity' for such a by the D. textj it 

is obvious thiit the cook 35 first mentioned in not lOS—thns inste;jid of 

servantwe should read ^^cook.” Barnett would also change the adjective 
to trusty/' There Is also some difficulty hi M, lOS. Speyer conjectures 
iadralrsJujcapa^sitisivfi ^^afteiwards^p havinj^ made his 

escape froHi prison in consequonee of the negligence of hia gaolerB/"^ For 
fuller details see Speyer as quoted above—w.ia.p, 

^ I read or 
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beTivildernieiit, and he, rising up, embraced me, a weak 
woman, by force. And my maid Pallavika came m at 
that very moment. The instant he saw her he fled out 
alarmed. If Pallavika had not come in the villain would 
certainly have outraged me. This is the injury he has done 
me to-day.” 

When the queen had told this false tale, she stopped 
and wept. Por in the beginning wicked women sprang from 
Lying Speech,^ And the moment the king heard it he was 
all on fire with anger, for reliance upon the words of women 
destroys the discrimination even of the great. And he said 
to his dear wife: "Be comforted, fair one; I will certainly 
punish that traitor with death. But he must be slain by 
artifice, otherwise we might be disgraced, for it is well known 
that five times he has saved my life. And we must not 
proclaim abroad his crime of offering violence to you.” 
When the king said this to the queen, she answered; " If 
that crime may not be published, may that other one of his 
be published, that out of friendship for the King of Gauda 
he attempted treason against his master ? ” When she said 
this, he ansxvered : "You are quite right.” And so King 
Mahasena went to his hall of audience. 

Then all the kings and princes and barons came to 
visit the king. And in the meanwhile Gupa^arman left his 
house to go to the court, and on the way he saw many 
unfavourable omens. There was a crow on his left hand, 
a dog ran from the left to the right, a snake appeared 
on Ms right, and his left arm and shoulder throbbed.^ 
He thought to himself: ** These evil omens indicate 

^ In this the text instead of 

v^canat papa, thus meanings '^for In tht hegioniii^ Lying Speech was bom^ 
thereafter wicked women L^^^N.M.Pr 

2 C/. the English superstitions with regal'd to the ravenj otow And niag- 
pie (Henderson's Foik-Lor^ of Sorfliem pp. sjid 9^ I Hunt s 

Ih'olls of ihe fVest of England, p. 4:29; Thisdton Dyer, Engfish 
Folk'Ll^, pp. 80, 81). See also Horace,. Mm, iti, In Europe tine 

throbbing or tingling oi the loft ea-P indicates cal^triity (Liiebrecht^ Zar J olLs- 
kuTuk, p, S27\ Hunt, op. ciL, p. 430 j Thiselton Dyer, op. cit, -19)- See 
Also BarEach's S&gen, Marches Gehrd^icks ents Meklimhurg, vol. ib P- -^I^j 
B irlinger, Am SchwabsTi, pp, and For similar superstitions in 
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calamity to me without doubts so whatever happens 
to me, I hope no misfortune may befall the king, my 
master,” With these thoughts he entered the hall of 
Gwpfljfijvrtflu audience and prayed loyally that nothing un- 
w puhUds toward might befall the palace, Bnt when he 
Dmgrwid bowed and took his seat, tlie king did not salute 
him as before, but looked askance at him with an eye 
glowing with anger. And when Gunalarman was alarmed 
as to what it might mean, the king rose up from the seat 
of justice and sat at his side, and said to the astonished 
courtiers: **Hear what Gmia^rman has done to me.” ^ 

Then Guna^arman said; “I am a servant, you are my 
master, so how can our suit be equal ? Ascend your seat of 
judgment and afterwards give what order you like.” \\dreii 
the resolute man said this, the king, by the advice of the 
other ministers, ascended the seat of judgment and said again 
to his courtiers : “You know that I made this Gm^sarman 
equal to myself, preferring him to my hereditary ministers. 
Now hear what treason he attempted to commit against me, 
after making an agreement with the King of Gauda by send¬ 
ing messengers to and fro. ” After saying this, the king related 
to them all the fictitious account of the matter whicli Aioka- 
vati had given him. And the king also told to his confi¬ 
dential ministers, after dismissing the crowd, the lying tale 
of an attempt to outrage her, which she had told against 
Guna^arman, 

Then Gunasarman said: “ King, who told you such a 


ancLcnt Greece aee Jebb's Charat^isr^ of Th^ophrmht$f p. l63: Super¬ 
stitious mau^ if a weasel run across bis will not pursue his walk until 

someone else bas traversed tbe roadj or until he has throivu three stoDes 
across it. When he sees a serpent in his house, if it be the red snake^ he will 
invoke Sabaaiua^ if the sacred snake^ ]ie wjlj straightwa.j place a shrine on the 
spot. . . . If an owl is startled by him In his walk, be -will exclaim ^ Glory be 
to Athene!' before he proceeds” Jebb refers as to Ar. Eccl, 792 ,—-For 
notes on unfavourable omens see Vol. lUj pp. and for lucky omeos 

pjh 171 m^ of this volumei For au interestiQ^ list of botbaus]nciou£ 

and inauspicious omens see B. E. Enthoveoj 2'he Folkloi'e of JSomh^f 
pp. 349-S5S.— 

^ The Sanskrit College MS. reads for prUpitiinf ^'^hear my suit 

a^nst Gunaiarman,'' This makes far better sense. 
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falsehood > ^ho painted this aerial picture ? ” When the 
king heard that, he said: “ Villain, if it is not true, how did 
you know that the poison was in the dish of rice ? ” When 
Gunasarman said, Everything is known by wisdom,” the 
other ministers, out of hatred to him, said : That is im¬ 
possible.” Then Gunasarman said; “King, you have no 
right to speak thus without inquiring into the truth of the 
matter, and a king devoid of discTimination is not approved 
of by those who understand policy.” When he repeated 
this over and over again, the king exdaiined that he was 
an insolent wretch, and aimed a sword-cut at him. But he 
avoided that blow by employing his trick of fence, and then 
the other followers of the king struck at ham. And he eluded 
their sw^ords by his artifices of fence and bailled the exertions 
of them all. And he fettered them, binding them with one 
another's hair, showing wonderful skill in the employment 
of his trick of disarming. And he made his way out by force 
from that hall of assembly of the king, and he killed about 
a hundred warriors, who pursued him. Then he put on his 
eyes that ointment serving to render him invisible, which 
he had in the corner of his garment, and immediately left 
that country without being seen. And he made towards 
the Deccan, and as he was going along he thus reflected 
on the way: “ Surely that foolish king was set on by that 
A^okavati. Alas ! women whose love is slighted are worse 
than poison! Alas ! kings who do not investigate the 
truth are not to be served by the good I ” 

\'^Tiile engaged in such reflections, Gunasarman came at 
last to a village; there he saw a worthy Brahman under a 
banyan-tree teaching his pupils. He went up to him and 
hailed him. The Brahman, after welcoming him, immedi¬ 
ately asked him; “ O Brahman, what recension of the Vedas 
do you recite? Tell me.” Then Gui>a^arman answered 
that Brahman ; “ Brahman, 1 recite twelve recensions: two 
of the Sdma Veda, two of the Big-Veda^ seven of the Yajw 
Veda, and one of the Atharva-Veda."’ Then the Brahman 
said: *^You must be a god.” And he went on to say to 
Gupa^arman, whose shape revealed his excellence: “ Tell 
me, what country and what family did you adorn by being 
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born, in them ? Wliat is your name) and how did you learn 
so much ? ” When Guna^arman heard this, he said to him : 

62OB. Adityasarman, the Father of GuT^a^arman 

In the city of Ujjaymi there was a Brahman’s son named 
Adityasarman, and when he was a ehiid his father died, 
and his mother entered the fire ivith her husband.^ Then 
Adityasarman grew up in that dty in his nnde’s house, 
reading the Vedas and the books of Imowledgc, and also 
the treatises on accomplishments. And after he had acquhed 
knowledge) and was engaged in a vow of muttering prayers, 
he struck up a friendship with a certain wandering hermit. 
That wandering hermit went with his friend Adityasarman 
and performed a sacrifice in a cemetery to get a Yakshini 
into his power. Then a heavenly maiden, beautifully 
adorned, appeared to him in a chariot of gold, surrounded 
with beautiful maidens. She said to him in. a sweet voice; 
“ Mendicant, I am a Yakshi named Vidyumnala, and these 
others are Yakshims. Take a suitable wife from my 
following according to your pleasure. So much have you 
obtained by your employment of spells; you have not 
discovered the perfect spell for obtaining me* so, as I 
am obtained by that only, do not take any further trouble 
to no purpose.” 

When the Yakshi said this to him, the mendicant con¬ 
sented, and chose one Yakshini from her retinue. Then 
Vidyunmala disappeared, and Adityasarman asked that 
Yakshini, whom the hermit had obtained; “Is there any 
Yakshini superior to A'idyunmala ? ” When the Yakshiqi 
heard that, she answered; “Yes, handsome man, there is. 
Vidyunmala, Chandralekha and Sulochana the third are the 
best among the Yakshims, and among these Sulochana.” 

After saying that, the Yakshini departed, to return at the 
appointed time, and the mendicant went with Adityasarman 
to his house. There the loving Yakshim every day visited 
the hermit at the appointed time and granted him all that 

’‘See Appendix I, wteTe I have treated the subject of at some 
length-— 
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he desired. One day Aditya^axman asked her this question 
by the mouth of that mendicant: “ knows the proper 
s^U for attracting Snlochana ? ” And the Yakshini sent 
him this message by the mouth of the mendicant; " There 
is a place called Jambuvana in the south. There is a 
mendicant there, named Vishnugupta, who has made his 
dwelling on the banks of the Vepi; he is the best of Buddhist 
mendicants, and knows the spell at full length. ” 

When x5,ditya^rman learned this from the Yakshim, he 
went in ah eagerness to that country^ followed by the mendi¬ 
cant out of love. There he duly searched for the Buddhist 
mendicant, and after he had approached him he served him 
devotedly for tiuee years, and waited upon him continually. 
And by the help of that Yakshini, W'ho was at the beck 
and call of the first mendicant, his friend, he provided him 
with heavenly luxuries, ministered seasonably. Then that 
Buddhist mendicant, being pleased, gave to that Aditya- 
^arman the spell for obtaining Sulochana, which he desired, 
together with the prescribed rites to accompany it. 

Then Aditya^arman, having obtained that spell, and 
having duly employed it, went into a solitary place and per¬ 
formed there the final sacrifice according to the prescribed 
ritual, leaving no ceremony out. Then the Yakshim 
Sulochana appeared to him in an air-chariot, I’sith world- 
enchanting beauty, and said to him: “ Come! come ! I 
have been won by you; but you must not make me your 
wife for six months, great hero, if you wish to have by me 
a son, who will be a favourite of fortune, marked with 
auspicious marks, all-knowdng and invincible.*' 

When she said this, Aditya^arman consented, and she 
took him off in her chariot to Alaka. And Aditya^arman 
remained there, looking at her ever near him, with his sus¬ 
pense and doubts at an end, and performed for six months a 
vow as difficult as stanxiing on the edge of a sword. Then 
the God of Wealth, being pleased, himself gave that Sulo¬ 
chana to Aditya^arman, according to a heavenly ritual. I 
was born as that Brahman’s son by her, and I was named 
Guna^arman by my father on accofunt of my good qualities. 
Then in that very place I learned in succession the Vedas, 
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the sciences and the accemplishtnents, from a prince of the 
Yakshas named Manidara. 

Then, once upon a time, it happened that Indra came 
to the God of Wealth, and all who sat there rose up when 
they saw him* But, as fate would, have it, Adityasarman, 
my father, was at that time thinking of something else, and 
did not rise up in a hurry. Then Indra, being angry, cursed 
him, and said: “ Out, fool 1 Go to your own world of 
mortals, you are out of place here. Then Sulochana fell at 
his feet and propitiated him, and Indra answered: “ Then 
let him not go to the world of mortals hhnsdf, but let this 
son of his go, for one's son is said to he a second self. Let 
not my word have been, spoken in vain.” 

When Indra had said so much he was satisfied. Then 
my father took me and deposited me in my uncle’s house 
in Uj jayini. For what is ordained to be a man’s lot must be. 
There, as it happened, I struck up a friendship with the king 
of that place. And listen, I will tell you what happened to 
me there afterwards. 


62 D. King Maha^em and kis Vir^us Minister Qtte^^arman 

After saying this, he described to him what happened 
from the very beginning, and what Asokavati did, and what 
the king did, ending up with his fight. And he went on to 
say to him : " Brahman, thus I have fled away to go to a 
foreign laud, and on my way, as I was journeying along, I 
have seen you.” When the BrShman heard that, he said to 
Gunasarman : “ And thus I have become fortunate by your 
visit, my lord. So now come to my house, and know that 
I am Agnidatta by name, and this village is my grant from 
the firing j be at ease here.” 

After saying this, Agnidatta made Guna^rman enter 
his splendid mansion, in which were many cows, buffaloes 
and horses. There he honoured that guest with hath and 
unguents, and robes and ornaments, and with various kinds 
of food. And he showed him his daughter, Sundari by 
name, whose beauty was to be desired even by the gods, 
on the pretence of getting him to inspect her marks. And 
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GunEsarman, for his part, seeing that she was unsurpassed 
in beauty, said r “ She will have rival wives. She has a 
mole on her nose, and consequently I assert that she must 
have a second one on her breast i and men say that such is 
the result of spots in these two localities/' When he said 
this, her brother, by command of her father, uncovered her 
breast and beheld there a mole. 

Then Agnidatta said in astonishment to Gunasarman; 
“You are all-knowing, but these moles of hers portend 
good fortune to ns. For wives generally have many rivals 
when the husband is fortunate; a poor^ man would find 
it difficult to support one, much more to support many.” 
When Gupasarman heard this, he answered him: “ It is 
as you say; how could ill fortune befall a shape with such 
auspicious marks?” Wlien he had said this, Agnidatta 
took occasion to ask him concerning the meaning of moles 
and other marks; and he told him what moles and other 
marks portended on every single limb, both in men and 
women.* 

Then Sundari, the moment she beheld Gunasarman, 
longed eagerly to drink him in with her eyes, as the female 
partridge longs to drink the moon. Then Agnidatta said in 
private to Gunasarman: “ Illustrious one, I give you this 
my daughter Sundari. Do not go to a foreign land; remain 
at ease in my house.” When Gunasarman heard this speech 

1 DftiidtyQ is probably a mieprint for daridro, 

* CJ', Thiselton Dyer’s English Foik-Lore, p, 3S0. He remarks: “A 
belief was formerly eorrcnl throughout the country in the significance ef 
moles tm the human body. When one of these appeared on the upper 
side of the right temple above the eye, to a woinan it signified good and 
happy fortune by marriage.” This superstition was especially believed in in 
Nottingham, aa we learn from the following lines, which, says Mr Briscoe 
'(author of Naidtigiiams/tire Facts and Fidims), were often repeated by a poor 
girl at Bunny;— 

« I have a mole above my right eye, 

And I shall be a lady before I die. 

As things may happen, as things may fall, 

WTio knows but that I may be Lady of Bunny Hall?*’ 

The poor girl’s hopes, it is stated, were ultimately realised, and she 
became ''Lady of Bnnny Hall.” Sec Brand's Popular Antiquities, vol, iii, 
pp. SSa-255.——See Vol. I, p. 49«S for * short note on moles.—N.M.P. 
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of his, he said to him : “ True, I should be happy to do so, 
but 85 I have been on a false charge scorched with the fire 
of the king’s contempt, it does not please me. A lovely 
woman, the rising of the moon, and the fifth note of a lute, 
these delight the happy but afflict the miserable. And a 
wife who falls in love of her own accord with a man is sure 
to be chaste, but if she is given away by her father against 
her will she vdll be like A^okavati.^ Moreover, the city of 
Ujiavini is near to this place, so the king may perhaps hear 
of my "whereabouts and oppress me. Sol will wander round 
to holy places, and will wash off the stains of sin contracted 
ever since my birth, and will abandon this body, then I shall 
be at rest.” 

When he said this, Agnidatta answered him, smiling ; 
“ If even you show so much infatuation, what are we to 
expect from others ? What annoyance can you, a man of 
GMiw/anwin cliaracter, derive from the contempt of a 

u distvtided f‘>ol ? thrown at the heaven falls upon the 

from eotn- head of the thrower. The king will soon reap the 
Sitidde want of discrimination, for Fortune 

does not long wait upon a man blind with infatuation 
and wanting in discrimination. Besides, if you are dis¬ 
gusted with women from your experience of A^okavatl, 
do you not feel respect for them on beholding a good 
woman, for you know signs ? And even though Ujjayini 
be near this place, where you are now, I "will take sf«ps to 
prevent anyone’s knowing that you are here. But if you 
desire to make a pilgrimage to sacred places, then I say; 
that is approved by the wise only for a man who cannot, 
according to the scriptures, attain happiness by performing 
the actions enjoined by the Vedas; but he who can acquire 
merit by offerings to the gods, to the manes of deceased 
ancestors and to the fire, by vows and muttering prayers, 
what is the use of his wandering about on pilgrimages ? A 
pilgrim whose piUow is his arm, who sleeps upon the ground, 
and lives on alms, and drinks only w^ater, is not free from 

^ Speyer ^sp. cjY,, p, cfjiyectiiree mavo/a as tlie correct reading of 
jaBTMifl, thus bringing' out the contrast of tlie forced marriage and the 
love-matcb.— 
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cares, even though he has attained equality Tvitii hermits. 
And as for your desiring to abandon the body,* in ttiiK 
wise you are also led astray, for in the next world suicides 
suffer more severe pains than here. An. unbecoming fault 
and folly is not to be committed by one so young and 
wise: decide for yourself; you must certainly do what I 
tell you. I will have made for you here a spacious and 
beautiful subterranean dwelling; marry Sutidaxi, and live 
at ease in 

When he was thus. diligently schooled by Agnidat^ 
Guna^arman agreed to his proposal, and said to him : “ X 


accept your offer; for who would. abandon a wife like 
Sundai'i ? * But I will not marry this your daughter till. 
I have accomplished my ends. In the meanwhile I will 
propitiate some god with strict asceticism, in order that 
I may be revenged on that ungrateful monarch.” 

WTien he said this, Agnidatta gladly consented, and 
Guna^arman rested there in comfort during the night, And 
the next day Agnidatta had a secret subterranean dwelling 
constructed for his comfort, called Patalavasati.* 

And while he was there Guna^annan said in secret to 
Agnidatta: “Teh me, what god, granting boons to his 
worshippers, shall I propitiate here by performing vows. 
And after what spcU shall I use ? ” When the brave 

man said that, Agnidatta answered him: “ I 
have a spell for propitiating the god Svamikum- 
ara, which was told me by a teacher ; so with that propitiate 
the general of the gods, the foe of Tfiraka, desiring whose 
birth the gods, oppressed by their enemies, sent Kama to 
Siva (and he, after burning him up, decreed that henceforth 
he should he born in the mind), whose origin they say was 
various, from Siva, from the fire-cavity, from fire, from the 


^ 1 read d^h^ii^agam and vanchojiir -There are al&o other improve¬ 
ments in the D+ text. In sL rend t^desha for na dosha, and ift //. 2^1 

Jfidto should be added b'ct’ivecii and i£chasi. Speyer (p. 131) ^ould trans^ 

late: " And as for your striving for happiness by abandoning the body - ^ - 
Therefore, this folly is unbecaming to one so young and ivise as you are; 
decide for yourself . , , SlI ease iu it unknown, 

* Ls. ^^beautifuh” There is a pun here, 

^ ?atala= Hades—the world below ; « dwelling. 
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thicket of reeds and from the Krittlkas, and who, as soon as 
he was bom, made the whole world bend by his irresistible 
might, and slew the unconquered Asura Taraka.” 

Then Guna^arman said: *^Tell me that spell.” And 
Agnidatta gave Guna^rman that spell. With it Guija- 
^arman propitiated Skanda in the subterranean dwelimg, 
unremitting in his vow', waited upon by Sundati. Then the 
sLX'faeed god appeared to him in visible form and said : “I 
am pleased with you j choose a boon.' ... You shall possess 
an inexhaustible treasury, and, after conquering Mahasena, 
you shall, my son, advance irresistibly and rule the earth.” 
After giving Mm this great boon Skanda disappeared, 
Marnts and Gupa^aiman obtained inexhaustible treasure. 
Swidiiri Then the successful hero married, according to 
the prescribed rites, with splendour suited to his greatness, 
the daughter of the Brahman Agnidatta, who fell more in 
love with him every day, like his future good fortune in 
affairs come to him in bodily form. 

And then having collected, by virtue of his surpassing 
accumulation of inexhaustible treasure, an army consisting 
of many horses, elephants and foot-soldiers, he marched to 
Uj jay ini, overrunning the earth with the forces of all the 
kings that crowded to his banner out of gratitude for his 
gifts. And after proclaiming there to the subjects that 
immodest conduct of A^okavati, and after conquering King 
Mahasena in battle, and deposing him from the throne, 
he obtained the dominion of the earth. And King Guna- 
^arman married many daughters of kings besides Sundari, 
and his orders were obeyed even on the shores of the sea, 
and with Sundari as Ms consort he long enjoyed pleasures to 
Ms heart’s content. 


63. Si<^ of Suryaprabha and hoft» he atiamed Smereignty 

over ike Vidyddharas 

“ Thus King Mahasena, in old time, suddenly incurred 
calamity through being unable to discriminate the character 
of men, being a man of dull intellect, but the dear-headed 
1 Here Brockbaus supposes a hiatus. 



THE END OF THE TALE lOS 

Guna^arman, with the help of his own resolute character 
alone, obtained the highest prosperity.’* 

After Suryaprabha had heard this chivalrous tale at night 
from the mouth of his minister Vitabhiti, the royal hero, 
who was longing to traverse the great sea of battle, gained 
great confidence, and gradually dropped off to sleep. 
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NOTE ON "WOMEN WHOSE LOVE IS SCORNED" 

The whose love Is scorned " already been dLsco&sed in 

Voir IIj pp. lSf>-Jfi4r The sborj of Cnna^rmsn and Queen A^okavatij id onr 
present testt (p, S7 ei is a very /jood example of the and closely 

reseinblea in Us mam outline that of Joseph and Pc}tiphar^s wife. It is 
interesting to note that in the Biblical (Authorised Version) story it is 
Joseph's skill in the interpretation of dreams that ultimately gets him out 
of prison and advances him so high in Pharaoh^s estimation. So^ tcKs, it 
is Gunalarman''s skill that makes him so valuable and trusted a minister to 
Mabasena. 

There Isj however^ one great difference in the two tales. In the Indian 
story (and in practically every variant) the husband figures throughoutj and 
ffnally discovers the truth. In the Biblical story the sudden interest of 
Pharaoh occurs quite by chance^ and, without any questioning as to the cause 
of his iiuprisonmentj Joseph is set over all the land of Egypt. We hear no 
more of Potiphar or his wife, 

NoW| in the Koranic version^ Potiphar is soon convinced that his wife’s 
charge is false* because Jofieph's garment is tom al ihe back. Accordingly he 
says s O Joseph^ take no further notice of this affair i and thou^ O woman^ 
ask pardon for tby crlinej for thou art a guilty person." 

The scandal soon becomes the one topic of convemtion Among the 
women of the towiij and to quiet them Fotiphar's wife asks a number of them 
to a banquet^ giving them each a knife. She then calls in Joseph* andj over¬ 
come by his beauty* they all cut their hands* exclaimingj Godl this is 
not a mortal^ he is no other than an angel deserving the highest respect." 
Thus her weakness for him is duly appreciated. 

In spitOj however^ of Joseph’s proved innocence* it i$ thought better for 
him to be put in prison—and thus the incident of dreams can l>e introduced. 

It wa& this Koranic version which Firdausi used, for his Yniny ^ Zitlmkha, 
a poem of 3000 couplets. 

Since the issue of VoL II Professor Bloom ffeld has forwarded me & most 
valuable paper by himself on "Joseph and Potiphar in Hindu Fiction*” which 
appeared in the Tr&ns. PMl yjfwm?,* vol. liVj 1933^ pp. 1*1-167. Among 

others he speaks gf the Kashmir version of the story now tmnslated in Stein and 
GrierBron^s HufiVj Taks, pp, 3S‘ST* with notes on pp. xKxiv and xxxv by Crooke. 

The chief point to notice in this version is the intiodnction gf the motif 
of selecting a king by animal divlnatign. I shall have more to say on this 
motif in Vo]. V (Chaper LXV)^ where an elephanl; selects the merchant's son 
as king. 

The references given on p. 145 to the have suffered from 

misprints. The incident of Satyavatl and Bbishma occurs in I* ciii^ 1 ft 
and not 1* liv* while that of Uttanka is to be found in I* il3. 

On p. l6l the variant of the Joseph moitf' in the Katha JSartt 
should read xixtu* 40 et seq. 
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givtn^ extmcts from several referencos uientloiifid in oi;^ note in 
Vol. II (pp. Professor draws attentloti to the fact that the 

Jaina texts handle the scorned love of women” motif more familiarlj than 
any other brajich of Hindu litraraturej in connection with their ethics, which 
are systeinatised to a degree not quite reached by any other Hindu religious 
sect. Among the five lighter vows to be observed aa far as possible 

by the laity are discernment and unbroken chastity j 

both forbid adultery, and consequently the Jaina texts contain stories shovi ing 
the downfall of the wrongdoer and the ultimate triumph of chastity. 

Of the extracts quoted the most interesting story and the one in 
which the motif is developed to its highest point i« undoubtedly that in 
Vijayadharmasuri^s MaUiniltha Canira^^ viL, 198 et seq. As the circulation of 
the TraTii. Amer. I^hiL As^oc, unfortunately appears to be small in Eisglandj X 
will quote Professor Bloomfield's account of the story in full: 

In Carupa rules King Dadhivahana with his queeiij Abliay^ who is 
attended by a sly duenna^ named Pandita. In the same city lives a rich 
merchantj V^shabbad^isa (or Rishabhadasa^, whose wife Arhaddasi bears him 
a son who is called Sudar^naj Handsome,” After growing into manhood^ 
endowed with every bodily and spiritual perfection, he is married to a lovely 
maiden of good family^ ManoTamn^ After his father takes the Jsiua vow 
he ia left in possession of all his belongings, and lives as a Sraddhs 
of high quality_j honoured alike by the king and his fellow-citiaens. 

Now Sud arcana has an intimate friendj, E^pila^ chaplain of the 

king^ His beautiful wife^ Kapila^ clever^ and endowed with the sixty-four 
accomplishments of a well-bom lady. Is tendered wayward by youth^s love- 
fervour. One day Kapila praises his friend Budadana aa "^^a g&lasy of virtues* 
delightful even to the gods/' Prom that mornent Kapila. knows no peace in 
her desire to see Sudarsana. Her husband happens to go to another town 
on the business of the ting; she scents opportunity, and instructs a duenna 
of hers to go to Sudar^ana, and say to him that his friend, her husband, is 
sick ; why does he not come to make inquiiy about him? Sudar^ana tenderly 
hastens over and says: Wife of my brother, where is my brotlier?^' She 
telJa him that he is asleep in his chamber, let him quickly go there. Finding 
that his friend is not there, he reproves her: ^^Wife of my brother^ why do 
you fool me like a child She bares her heart, naveh brettsU* and from her 
eyes dart the mjs£ile& of K^a upon him. She says; ^^From tlie moment 
that I heard an account of your beauty and all your other excellences, 1 have 
burned with the Jove of yoUn Quench my body with the ambroaia of your 
beauty* else it shall become a heap of ashes in the fire of Kandarpa." 
Craftily Sudarsana holds her olfby claiming that he is a eunuch* though he 
goes about in the garb of a man/ He makes his escape* refiecting that it is 
not safe to go to another's house whose uimates may he full of guile. 

Comes spring, when King Love awakes from his slumbers, when groves 
are alive with bees and birds^ and on the branches of every tree hangs a 
pleasure-swing. To disport themselves in 6 uch a grove com e K ing Dadhivalian a 
and his retinue^ Budarina in all his beauty j the Brahman Kapila with his 
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vift Kapila; Que^n Abhayii; aod also Manorania^ Sudaxiada's Ypifej with 
her four children. When Kapila see^ Manoraina playing about^ slie asks her 
frietidj Queen Abhaya, who she may hcj and learns that Manorama and her 
children are Sudarcana's family. Kapila exclaims : Gracious mCj how clever 
are the wives of mercliants! Her husband is a eunuch; however came the 
children f As easily would a lotus grow in the skyj or the wind be tied up 
in the knot of a garment'' [the ordinary Hindu pocket]. When the queen 
B^ks her to explainj she relates her escapade with Sudariana. Tlit queen 
laughs at her;^ and teases her by saying that though she thinks herself wise^ 
she does not understand the true ns caning of the science of love 
"This merchant is ever a eunuch towards the beautiful lovea of other men^ 
as though they be sisters^ hut not towards hi& own wife. You have been 
tricked by the guile of this cunning man^ you foolish woman/^ Kapili 
acknowledges the scorn, and at the same time points out ironically, we may 
guesa, that the queen is brilliant with skill in the She therefore 

challenges her to try her band: " T shall know for certain yonr cleverness in 
matters of lovej If, O Queen, you shall make Sudar^ana sport with you^ without 
shamej just as If he were the king.'^ 

Queen AbhayA accepts the dare^ returns to the palace^ and bolds counsel 
with her old conhdentlal nurse Fap4it&. She bids her play some deceptive 
trick which would bring her together with Sudar^na. The 

duenna Temonstrates i it is not proper that shtj the beloved of the kjngj 
should do a thing whicii works mischief both !n this and the next world. 
Moreoverj Sudar^na is a pious householdexj who regards othera^ wives as 
sisters (_paran^lmakodsr£i). How is he to be brought to the palace like a 
noble elephant from the forest? Yea^lf he should come^ be would not do 
3.S the queen desires. The queen insists that she has bet with KapilUj and 
the nuT^e hnally proposes the following device ^—^Sudar^ana is in the habit 
of fasting on each day of the four changes of the moon, standing silently in 
some public place in the abstracted ^a^olsarga po&ture. She will then wrap 
him in the folds of her garment; lead him roundabout two or three times; 
and introduce him into the palace by pretending to the door-guards that he 
is an image of Kandarpa^ the God of Lo’ye. All this happens as phmned. 
When Queen Ahhaya sees him^ she begins to agitate him with the unfeathered 
yet shai-p darts from her side-wiae coquettish eyes. She asks him to take 
pity_p and bestow upon her the ambrosial paradise pleasure of his embraces! 
“To w'hat purpose do you^ foolish man^ praetbse the rigours of asceticism^ 
now' that yon have me, who would be hard to reach even by ascetic vows."^* 
And afterwards; "Why do you spurn me, an unprotected femalcj tJiat is 
being slain by the arrows of the God of Love ? Surely you can take pity 
on a woman. Thinking of you^ my days became long as a hundred Kalpas; 
my nights long as days of Brahma. In my far-roving dreams 1 have yon 
before my eyes in a thousand shapes^ siitgle^shaped though you be.” 

But dhitrma-dt\oi^ Sudar^ana^fi^Tuly spurns her. Abhaya keeps on all 
night, luring him with hftr body's charms and with artful songs. Dawn^ 
gathering up the darkne?swith her hands (rays), rises^ as if fot the express 
purpose of looking at JSudar^atia, pure in devotion to his wife. 
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obduriicy ^rivts Abhajii to ^^This vow of ^oun shall 

not bloclii f&te f 1 shall now tear my body with crores of nail scratclles^ and 
make a wild Outcry When yet he not shaken, she 

rouses the palace with her shrleka-^-for devoted as well as disalfeeted women 
both kill: ye guards. This fellcnvj forcibly bent upon showing me 

love^ is tearing me with his sharp nails, him quickly^ mol" The king 
comes to the apotj asks Sudar.^ana what he has to say, but he stands silent. 
The king orders him to be impaled upon a stake. To the ear-piercing cry of 
**Ilunner after other men'g wives T" the executioners set him on the back 
of an assj a ninibawleaf turban upon his heod^ his body smeared with soot. 
Bitterly they moek him as they exhibit him through the great city^ on the 
way to the grove of the Fathers^'—te. the cemetery -which is the place of 
executionK But Sndar^ana keeps thinkiog on the fivefold obeisance to the 
Jalna Saviours (Arhatsi)* the 

Now Manoramaj Sudai^ana's noble wife^i hears his evil story, She does 
not believe that her wLse^ law-abiding and chaste husband can have made 
advances to tJie king's chief wife^ butj on the contraryj suspects her of a tricky 
becauscj empty of soul, though lovely outside, she is a very treasury of guile. 
What will not an impure woman do when thwarted in her desires > A woman 
loosed from the scabbard of her modesty becomes a fear-inspiring sword, 
Manoramzi then bathes, puts on white robesj and witliout delay worships an 
Image of the Arhat. Before the Arhaf s executive female divinily she makes 
by proxy a truth-declaration in behaJf of her husband: If tllia Sudarisna is 
indifferent to the -wives of others, then let me be united with him at once I 

By the force of Manorama's spiritual power the Arhat's ancillary divinity 
arrives at the place of execution, where Sudar^ans, sits impaled upon the stake. 
She turns the stake into a throne. When the executioners hold their sharp 
sw'ords to Sudar^na’^s throaty these turn into garlands^ lovely with bees 
buKKing about theni+ The rope around his neck becomes a jewelled necklace. 
She produces by her magic a rock which she holds over the city, like a ltd 
about to shut doivn on it. The divinity threatens to let down the rock upon 
sinful king, retinue and citizens alike. She chides the king for not having 
understood the character of his wife, and compels him to expiate hi& sin by 
placing Sudar^naupon a noble elephant,and holding, like an umbreUa-bearer, 
the royal umbrella over his head. Thus Sudarsana^ to the exultant shouts of 
the citizens, lauded by bards, to th* beat of festal drums^ returns to his home. 
Th^ king then takes holy vows, but Abhayi hangig bei^self, and is reborn as a 
Vyantara demon. The pander-nurse, Ps-iiditSLj flees to PStaliputra, where she 
lives in the house of the courtesan Devadattsi^ 

On 154 of his article on the Potiphar" Bloom Add gives several 

other references to Jaina works.—NrM F. 
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62. Story of Swyaprahha and hois he attained Soiiereignty 
over the Vidyddharas 

T hen Suryaprabha and his ministers rose up early 
in the morning and, accompanied by all the troops 
of the Danavas and their allies, went to the field 
of battle. And Srutasarman came, surrounded by all the 
forces of the Vidyadhatas; and all the gods, Asuras and 
others again came to look on. Both armies adopted the 
crescent formation, then there took place a battle between 
those two armies. The swift arrow's,^ winged with feathers, 
clashing against one another and cutting one another in 
pieces, also fought. The long sword-blades issued from the 
mouths of the scabbards, and drinking blood, and waving to 
and fro, appeared like the tongues of Death. The field of 
battle seemed like a lake, the full-blown lotuses of which were 
the faces of many heroes; on those the shower of discuses 
descended like a flight of Brahmany ducks and so ruined the 
kin^y swans. The combat appeared, with the severed heads 
of heroes flying up and do'tvn, like a game of ball, with which 
Death was amusing himself. When the arena of combat was 
cleared from the obscuring dust by the sprinkling of bloody 
drops, there took place on it the single combats of furious 
champions,® There Suryaprabha fought with SrutaSarman, 
and Prabhasa fought with Dg.modara, and Siddhartha fought 
with Mahotpata, and Prahasta with Brahmagupta, and 
Vitabhi with Sangama, and Prajnadhya with Chandragupta, 
and Priyankara wdth Akrama, and Sarvadamana fought with 
Atibala, and Kunjarakumaraka fought with Dhurandhara, 
and other great champions fought with others respectively. 

^ ^'aKHra should probablj' be -^The D, text has proved Tawoey’s 

conjftCtiiTe correcti^is,M.P. 

“ tlie desciipUofla of similar battles w’itb tJie Janii la the Nighit 
(Barton^ voL ii^ pp, 271; vol. p, and voL viii^ p, 1S6 ).—n.m.p, 
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Then first Mahotpata silenced the arrows of SiddhSxtha 
with his arrows, and after cleaving his how, slew his horses 
and charioteer. Siddhartha, though deprived of his chariot. 
The Single charged him angrily, and with a large iron mace 
Combats broke in pieces his chariot and horses. Then 

Siddh&.rtha fought on foot with Mahotpata also on foot, and 
in a wrestling bout hurled him to the ground. But while 
he was trying to crush him, that Vidyadliara was delivered 
by his father, Ehaga, and flying up into the air left the 
battle-field. And Prahasta and Brahmagupta destroyed one 
another's chariots, and then fought with swords, showing 
various arts of fence; and Prahasta cleft his foe's shield 
in the course of their sword-play, and with a dexterous 
sleight laid him low on the earth ; but when he was about 
to cut off his head as he lay on the ground he was forbidden 
by his father Brahma himself by a sign from a distance; 
then all the DUnavas laughed the gods to scorn, saying: 
‘*You gods have come to save your sons, not to beliold 
the fray,” 

In the meanwhile Vitabhaya, after cutting in two the 
bow of Sankrama, and slaying his charioteer, slew him by 
piercing his heart with the weapon of Kama, And Praj^ 
nadhya, fighting on foot with Chandragupta, sword to 
sword, after both their chariots had been destroyed, killed 
him by cutting of! his head. Then the Moon, angry at 
the death of his son, himself came and fought with Praj- 
nadhya, and the two combatants were evenly matched. 
And Priyankara, who had also had his chariot destroyed, 
cut him in two with one blow* of his sw^ord. And Sarva- 
damana easily killed Atibala in fight, for when Ms bow was 
deft he threw his elephant hook and smote him in the 
heart. 

Then KunjarakumSiraka in a contest, in wMch missiles 
were opposed by answering missiles, ftcquently deprived 
Hhurandhara of his chariot, and as frequently Yikrama^akti 
brought him a chariot, and defended him in sore straits, 
rcpdling weapons with weapons; then Kunjarakumaraka 
in wrath rushed forward and swiftly hurled a great rock 
on to the chariot of Vikramasakti, and, when Vikratna^akti 
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retiT€d with broken chariot, he crushed Hhurandhara with 
that very stone.^ . . . 

Then Suiyaprabha, wlule fighting with Srutasaiman, being 
angry on account of the slaughter of Viroclxana, killed Dama 
with one arrow. Enraged at that, the two AiSvins descended 
to the combat, but Sunitha received them with showers of 
arrows, and a great fight toot place between him and them. 
And Sthirabuddhi slew Parakrama in fight with a javelin, 
and then fought with the eight Vasus enraged on. account 
of his death. And Prabh5.sa, seeing Bhasa deprived of his 
chariot, though himself engaged in fighting with Damodara, 
killed Mardana with one arrow. The Danava Prakampana 
killed Teiahprabha in a missile combat, and then fought wdth 
the God of Fixe enraged on account of his death. And 
when Dhumraketu had slain. Yamadamshtra in. fight he had 
a terrible combat with the enraged Yama,* And Siipha- 
dapishtra, having crushed Suroshana with a stone, fought 
with Niriiti» enraged on account of liis death. Kslachakra 
also cut Vayubala in two with a discus, and then fought 
^rith Vayu * inflamed with rage thereat. And Mahamaya 
slew Kuveradatta, who deluded Ms foes by assuming the 
forms of a snake, a mountain and a tree, assuming himself 
the forms of Garuda, of the thunderbolt and of fire. Then 
Kuvera ® Mmself fought with Mm in wrath. In the same 
way all the gods fought, angr^'' on account of the slaughter 
of their sons. And then various other princes of the Vidya- 
dharas were slain by various men and Danavas, darting 
forward from time to time. 

And in the meanwhile a conflict went on between 
Prabh^a and Damodara, terrible from its unceasing 
exchange of missiles. Then Damodara, though his bow was 
cleft eisunder and his charioteer slain, took another bow and 
fought on, holding the reins in his own hands. And when 

^ Here Brockhaijs supposes a hiatus——-but this is wrongs tb*rt is no 
gap. TJie D. text also reads 5triiiglit on.— n.h.p, 

^ The God of Death. 

^ Ze, DestmetioE (a goddess of death and corruption)* 

* Ifl. the God of the Wind. 

* The God of Wealth, 
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THE APPLAUSE OF BR.4HMA 

Brahma applauded him Indra said to him: “Revered one, 
■why are you pleased with one -who is getting the war^ of 
it ? ” Then Brahma answered him : “ How can I help 
The Promsi being pleased with one who fights for so long 
ofPrab^ti T^vith this Prabhasa? WTio but Bamodara, who is 
a portion of Hari, would do this? For all the gods would 
be a scant match for Prabhasa in fight, For that Asura 
Namuehi, who was so hard for the gods to subdue, and who 
was then born again as Prabala, one entire and perfect 
jewel, has now been born as the invincible Prabhasa, son of 
Bhasa, and Bhasa too was in a former birth the great Asura 
Kalanemi, who afterw'ards became Hiranyakasipu and then 
Kapinjala, And Suryaprabha is the Asura who was called 
Sumimi^a, And the Asura who was before called Hirap- 
yaksha is now this Sunltha. And as for Prahasta and others, 
they are all Daityas and Danavas; and since the Asuras 
slain by you have been born again in these forms, the other 
Asuras, Maya and others, have espoused their cause. And 
see, Bali has come here to look on, for his bonds have been 
broken by virtue of the great sacrifice to Siva, duly performed 
by Suryaprabha and others, but, keeping his promise faith¬ 
fully, he remains content with the realm of Patala until your 
allotted period of rule is at an end, and then he will he Indra. 
These are now favoured by Siva, so it is not now a time of 
victory for you; make peace with your foes,” ^ 

While Brahma 'was saying this to the king of gods, Pra¬ 
bhasa sent forth the great weapon of Siva. When Vishnu saw 
that terrible all-destroying weapon let loose, he also sent 
forth, out of regard for his son, his discus called Sudar^ana, 
Then there took place between those divine weapons, which 
had assumed visible shape, a struggle wiiich made the three 
■worlds dread a sudden destruction of all creatures. Then 
Hari said to Prabhasa: “ Recall your weapon and I will 
recall mine.” And Prabhasa answered him : “My ■weapon 
cannot he launched in vain, so let Damodara turn bis back 
and retire from the fight, and then I will recall my weapon.” 

^ For B.'s reading, vigfahaih, the D. text has itm gfithaih, "What is the use 
of fighting ?" This is Jitera] and seems correct, -while T.’s translation is not » 
true rendering,— h.m.p. 
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When Prabha-sa said that, Vishnu answered: “ Then do 
you also honour my discus; let not either of these weapons 
be fruitless.” When. Vishigiu said this, Prabhasa, who 
possessed tact, said : “ So be it i let this discus of thine 
destroy my chariot.” Vishnu agreed, and made D§,modara 
retire from the fight, and Prabhasa withdrew his ‘weapon, 
and the discus fell on his chariot. Then he mounted another 
chariot and went to Stiryaprabha, and then Damodata, for 
his part, repaired to Sruta^arman, 

And then the single combat between Sruta^arman, who 
was puffed up by being a son of Indra, and Suryaprabha 
became exceedingly fierce. Whatever ■weapon Srutasarman 
The Final Vigorously employed, Suiyaprabha immediately 
Duel repelled with opposing weapons. And whatever 

delusion Srutasarman employed was overmastered by Surya- 
prabha with opposing delusion. Then Srutasarman in fierce 
wrath sent forth the weapon of Brahm§, and the mighty 
Suryaprabha let loose the weapon of Siva. That mighty 
weapon of Siva repelled the w’eapon of BrahmS., and, being 
irresistible, was overpowering Srutasarman when Indra and 
the other Lokapalas, being indignant, sent forth their tre¬ 
mendous weapons, beginning with thunderbolts. But the 
weapon of Siva conquered all those weapons, and blazed 
exceedingly, eager to slay Srutasarman. Then Suryaprabha 
praised that great weapon, and entreated it not to kill 
Srutasarman, hut to take liim prisoner and hand him over 
to himself. Then all the gods speedily prepared to fight, 
and the other Asuras also, who had come to look on, did the 
same, being eager to conquer the gods. 

Then a Gana named Virabhadra, sent by Siva, came and 
delivered this order of his to Indra and the other gods: “You 
came to look on, so what right have you to fight here ? 
The Gods Moreover, your overstepping the bounds of pro- 
join in the priety will produce other bad results.” When the 
gods heard that, they said : “ All of us have sons 
here that have been slain, or are being slain, so how can we 
help fighting ? ^ Love for one’s offspring is a feeling hard 
to lay aside, so we must certainly revenge ourselves on their 

^ Cf, Homer^s Book XV, ] 
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slayers to the utmost of our power; what impropriety is 
there in this ? ” 

When the gods said this, Virahhadra departed, and a great 
fight took place between the gods and the Asuras : Sunitha 
fought with the two Asvins, and rrajnadhya fought with the 
Moon, and Sthirabuddhi with the Vasus, and K^IachaJora 
with Vayu, and Prakampana with Agni, and Simhadamshtra 
with Nirriti, and Pramathana with Varuna, and Dh^mra- 
ketu with Yama, and then Mahama.ya fought with the God 
of Wealth, and other Asuras ^ at the same time fought 
with other gods, with missiles and opposing missiles. And 
finally, whatever mighty weapon any god sent forth Siva 
immediately dertroyed with an angry roar. But the God 
of Wealth, when bis club was uplifted, was restrained by 
Siva in a conciliatory manner, while various other gods, their 
weapons having been broken, fied from the field of battle. 
Then Indra himself, in wrath, attacked Sutyaprabha, and 
let fly a storm of arrows at him and various other weapons. 
And Suryaprabha repehed those weapons with ease, and 
kept striking Indra with hundreds of arrows drawn back to 
the ear. 

Then the king of the gods, enraged, seized his thunder- 
bolt, and Siva made an angry noise and destroyed that 
thunderbolt. Then Indra turned his back and fled, and 
j^^^^^j^pNarayana himself, in wrath, attacked Prabhasa 
TvioMigks "^vith sharp-edged* arrows. And he fearlessly 
Wenpotn fought with him, opposing those and othei* 
missiles wdth his own missiles; and when his horses were 
slain, and he was deprived of his chariot, he ascended 
another, and still fought with that enemy of the Baityas 
on equal terms. Then the god, enraged, sent forth 
his flaming discus. And Prabhasa sent forth a heavenly 
sword, after consecrating it with magic formulas. While 
those two weapons were contending, Siva, seeing that the 
sword was gradually being overpowered by the discus, made 
an angry roar. That caused the discus and sword to be 
both destroyed. 

^ For I read 

^ Or perhaps—ivith arrows having tep railHoit pomtSh 


VOL. IV, 
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Then the Asuras rejoiced, and the gods were cast down, 
as Suryaprabha had obtained the victory, and Sruta^arman 
was taken prisoner, Then the gods praised and propitiated 

tiops Siva, and the husband of Ambika, being pleased, 
ihe Figk gave this command to the gods : “ Ask any boon 
but that promised to Siiryaprabha, lYho can set aside 
what has once been promised at a burnt-saerifice ? ” The 
gods said: “But, Lord, let that also which we promised 
to Snitasarman be fulfilled, and let not our sons perish.’’ 
Then they ceased, and the Holy Lord thus commanded 
them: “When peace is made, let that be so; and this is 
the condition of peace; let Sruta^armaTi with all his retinue 
do homage to Suryaprabha. Then we will issue a decree 
which shall be for the weal of both,” 

The gods acquiesced in this decision of Siva’s, and made 
Sruta^rman do homage to Suryaprabha. Then they re¬ 
nounced their enmity, and embraced one another; and the 
gods and Asuras also laid aside their enmity, and made peace 
with one another. Then, in the hearing of the gods and 
Asuras, the holy ^iva said this to Stiryaprabha: “You 
must rule yourself In the southern half- vedi, but the northern 
half-Msdt give to Sruta^arman. For you are destined, my 
son, soon to receive the fourfold sovereigntj’’ of all the 
sky-goers, Kinnaras and all. And when you receive this, 
as you will in a distinguished position, you must also give 
the southern hs^i-vedi to SrTkunjaxakumara. And as for 
the heroes slain on both sides in the battle, let them all 
rise up alive with unwounded limbs.” After saying this, 
Siva disappeared, and all those heroes who were slam in 
that battle rose up unwounded, as if they had awaked from 
sleep. 

Then Sflryaprabha, the tamer of his foes, intent on 
ob&er\dng the command of Siva, went to a remote extensive 
plain, and, sitting in full conrt, himself made Sruta^arman, 
Peace and camc to Mm, sit dowH on half of his throne, 

FriendsJiip is And his Companions, headed by Prabhasa, and 
proclaimed Sruta^aiman’s companions, headed by Damo- 
dara, sat at the side of the two princes. And Sunitha 
and Maya, and the other Danavas, and the kings of 
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tlie VidyadliaTas too sat on seats in order of precedence. 
Then the Daityas, who were kings of the seven Patalas, 
headed by PrahlSda, and the kings of the DSnavas, came 
there out of Joy, And Indra came with the Lokapalas, 
preceded by Brihaspati, and the Vidyadhara Sumeru with 
Suvasakumara. And all the wives of Ka^yapa came, headed 
by DanUj and the wives of Suryaprabha in the chariot 
Bhutasana. When they had all sat downj after showing 
one another a^eetion, and going through the prescribed 
courtesies, a friend of Danu’s, named Siddhi, spoke to them, 
as from her i “ O gods and Asuras, the goddess Danu says 
this to you : ‘ Say, if you have ever felt before the joy and 
satisfaction which we all feel in this friendly meeting 1 so 
you ought not to wage against one another war, which is 
terrible on account of the sorrow^ it produces. Hiranyaksha 
and those other older Asuras, who waged it to obtain the 
empire of heaven, have passed away, and Indra is now 
the eldest, so what cause is there for enmity ? ’ So let 
your antagonism drop, and be happy, in order that 1 
may be pleased, and the prosperity of the worlds may be 
ensured.’- 

When they iiad heard this address of the revered Danu, 
uttered by the mouth of Siddhi, Brihaspati, Indra having 
looked him in the face, said to her : “ The gods entertain no 
design against the Asuras, and are willing to be friends with 
them, unless they display a treacherous animosity against the 
gods.” When the preceptor of the gods said this, Maya, 
the King of the Danavas, said; “If the Asuras entertained 
any animosity, how could Namuchi have given to Indra the 
horse Uchchaih^ravas that resuscitates the dead ? And how 
could Prabala have given his own body to the gods ? And 
how could Bali have given the three worlds to Vishiju, 
and himself have gone to prison ? Or how could Ayo deha 
have given his own body to Vi^vakarman ? What more 
shall I say ? The Asuras are ever generous, and if they are 
not treacherously injured they cherish no animosity , ” When 
the Asura Maya had said this, Siddhi made a speech, which 
induced the gods and Asuras to make peace and embrace 
one another. 
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In the meanwhile a female warder, named Jaya,* sent by 
Bhavam, came there and was honoured by all, and she said 
to Stunem: “ I am sent by the goddess Durgh to you, and 
TAeArrioal she gives you this order : *You have an un- 
ofJa^a married daughter named Kamachudamani; give 
her quickly to Siiryaprabha, for she is a votary of mine,’ ” 
When Jay a said tlus to Sumeru. he bowed, and answered 
her: “I will do as the goddess Durga commands me, for 
tMs is a great favour to me, and this very thing was long 
ago enjoined on me by tlie god Siva.” When Sumeru 
answered Jay a on this wise, she said to Suryaprabha : “You 
must set KamachUdamani above all your wives, and she 
must be respected by you more than all the others ; this is 
the order given to you to-day by the goddess Gauri, being 
propitious to you,” 

When Jaya had said this she disappeared, after hav¬ 
ing been honoured by Suryaprabha, And Sumeru quickly 
fixed upon an auspicious moment in that same day for the 
The SeauUcta marriage, and he had an altar made there, with 
Kamac/iTt- pillars and pavement of refulgent jewels, furnished 
dofKaiti with fire that seemed, as it were, eclipsed by their 
rays. And he summoned there his daughter Kamachudamani, 
whose beauty was greedily drunk in by the eager eyes of 
gods and Asuras, Her loveliness was like that of Uma; and 
no wonder; for if Par%''ati was the daughter of Himalaya, 
she was the daughter of Sumeru. Then he made her ascend 
the altar, fully adorned, resplendent from the ceremony of 
the marriage-tliread, and then Suryaprabha took the lotus- 
hand of Kamachudamani, on which bracelets had been 
fastened by Uanu and the other ladies. And when the 
first handful of parched grain^ was thrown into the fire Jaya 
immediately came and gave her an imperishable celestial 
garland sent by Rhavani; and then Sumeru bestowed price¬ 
less jewels, and an excellent elephant of heavenly breed, 
descended from .4.iravata. And at the second throwing of 
parched grain Jaya bestowed a necklace, of such a kind 
that, as long as it is upon a person’s neck, hunger, thirst 

' See Vol. pp. 7, SS, —n.m,p. 

“ (y\ ThiaeltOTi Dyer's English Folk-Lore^ p, 2Q3, 
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at^d death cannot harm them ^; and Sumcru gave twice 
as many jewels as before, and a matchless horse descended 
from Uchchaihsravas. And at the third throwing of grain 
Jaya gave a single string of jewels, sneh that, as long as 
it is on the neck, youth does not wither; and Sumeru gave 
a heap of jewels three times as large as the first, and gave a 
heavenly pearl that bestowed all kinds of magic powCTs upon 
its possessor. 

Then, the ivedding being over, Sumeru said to all present: 
“ Gods, Asuras, Vidyadhai’as, mothers of the gods, and all, 
to-day all of you must eat in my house i you must do me 
this honour; I entreat you with palms folded above my 
head.” They were all inclined to refuse Suraeru’s invitation, 
but in the meanwhile Nandin arrived; he said to them, who 
bowed humbly before Mm : “ Siva commands you to feast 
in the house of Sumeru, for he is the god’s servant, and if 
you eat hia food you will he satisfied for ever.”, All of them, 
when they heard this from Nandin, agreed to it. 

Then there came there innumerable Gainas sent by Siva, 
under the heavenly leadership of Vinayaka, MahakSla, nra- 
bhadra and others. They prepared a place fit for dining, and 
caused the guests to sit down in order, gods, Vidyadharas 
and men. And the divine beings, Virabhadra, Mahakala, 
Bhringin and others, ministered to them viands produced by 
Snmeru by magic, and others supplied by the coW' Kama- 
dhenu, ordered to do so by Siva; and they waited upon 
every single guest according to his rank. And then there was 
a concert, charming on account of the dancing of heavenly 
nymphs, and in which the bards of the Vidyadharas kept 
continually joining out of delight. And at the end of the 
feast Nan^n. and the others gave them all celestial garlands, 
robes and ornaments. After they had thus honoured the 
gods and others, all the chiefs of the Gajias, Nandin and the 
others departed wdth all the Ganas as they had come. Then 
all the gods and Asuras, and those mothers of theirs, and 
Srutasarman and his followers took leave of Sumeru and 
went each to his own place. But SQryaprabha and his wife, 

For note on magical articles see Vol. I, pp. and Bolte, op. dl., 

Vol. If p. Sffl.-N.M.P, 
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accompanied by all his former ‘wiveSj went in the chariot 
first to that ascetic grove of Sumeru. And he sent his 
companion Harsha to announce his success to the kings 
and to his brother Ratnaprabha. And at the dose of day 
he entered the private apartments of his wife Kamachu- 
damani, in which were splendid jewelled couches, and which 
were admirably built. There he flattered her by saying: 
** Now other ivomen dwell outside of me, but you alone live 
in my heart,” Then the night and his sleep gradually came 
to an end. 

And in the morning Suryaprabha got up and went and 
paid compliments to his head wives, who were all together. 
And while they were rejecting him, as being in love with 
Preparation! ^ wife, With playfully sarcastic, sweet, affec- 
far tho tionate and bashful turns of speech, a Vidya- 
CoroTiaitoH dhata named Sushe^ came, announced by the 
warder, and after doing homage said to that triumphant 
king; Your Highness, I have been sent here by all the 
princes of the Vidyadharas, the lord of Trikute and others, 
and they make this representation to your Highness : * It 
is auspicious that your coronation should take place on 
the third day at the mountam Rishabha; let this be 
announced to all, and let the necessary preparations be 
made,* ” 

When Silryaprabha heard that, he answered the am¬ 
bassador : Go and say to the King of Trikiita and the 
other Vidyadharas from me: * Let your honours begin the 
preparations, and say yourselves what further is to be done; 
I for my part am ready. But I iiviH announce the day to 
all, as is fitting,’ ” Then Sushena departed, taking with 
him this answer. But Suryaprabha sent off his friends 
Prabhasa and the others, one by one, to invite all the gods, 
and the hermits, Yajnavalkya and others, and the kings, and 
the Vidyadharas, and the Asuras to the great festival of his 
coronation. 

He himself went alone to Kailasa, the monarch of moun¬ 
tains, in order to invite Siva and Ambika, And as he was 
ascending that mountain he saw that it gleamed white as 
ashes, looking like a second Siva to be adored by the Siddhas, 
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!^shis and gods. After he had got more than half-wav up 
it, and had seen that farther on it was hard to climb, he 
beheld on one side a coral door, tVhen he found that, 
SvTyapmbka though gifted with snp^natural power, he could 
asitfthe not enter, he praised Siva with intent mind. 
Gr«iU Sna Then, a man with an elephantface opened the 
door, and said: “ Come! enter! the holy Gane^ is satis¬ 
fied with you.*’ Then Suryaprabha entered inly wondering, 
and beheld the god seated on a broad slab of jyoHrasa,^ 
with one tusk, and an dlcphant’s proboscis, in brightness 
like twelve suns, with pendent stomach, with three eyes, with 
flaming axe and dub, surrounded by many Ganas with the 
faces of animals, and falling at his feet he adored him. The 
Vanquisher of Obstacles, being pleased, asked him the cause 
of his coming, and said to him with an affectionate voice: 
“ Ascend by this path,” 

Suryaprabha ascended by that path another five yojanas, 
and saw another great door of ruby. And not being able 
to enter there either, he praised the god Siva by his thousand 
names with intent mind* Then the son of Skanda, called 
Vi^akha, himself opened the door, proclaiming who he was, 
and introduced the piince into the interior. And SUrya- 
prabha, having entered, beheld Skanda of the brightness 
of burning fire, accompanied by his five sons, like himself, 
Sakha, Visakha and their brothers, surrounded by in¬ 
auspicious planets and infant planets,* that submitted to 
him as soon as he was bom, and by ten millions of Gane^as, 
prostrate at his feet. That god Karttikeya also, being 
pleased, asked the cause of his coming, and showed him the 
path by which to ascend the mountain. 

In the same manner he passed five other jewel-doors in 
succession, kept by Bhairava, Mahakala, Vlrabhadm, IsTandin 
Hud Bhringin severally, each with his attendants, and at last 
he reached on the top of the mountain an eighth door of 
crystal. Then he praised Siva, and he was introduced 
courteously hy one of the Rudras, and beheld that abode of 
Siva that excelled Svarga, in which blew winds of heavenly 

^ Probs^bly soiiae kind of sparkling 

® Said to mean planets or demons unfavoiirable to children. 
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fra^ance, in which the trees ever bore fruit and flowers,in 
which the Gandharvas had begun their concert, which was 
all joyous with the dancing of Apsarases^ Then, in one 
part of it, Suryaprabha beheld with joy the great god Siva, 
seated on a throne of crystal, three-eyed, trident in hand, in 
hue like unto pure crystal, with yellow matted locks, with a 
lovely lialf-moon for crest, adored by the holy daughter of the 
mountain, who was seated at his side. And he advanced, 
and fell at the feet of him and the goddess Durga. Then 
the adorable Hara placed his hand on his back, and made 
him rise up, and sit dow'n, and asked inm why he had come. 
And Suryaprabha answered the god i “ My coronation is 
nigh at hand, therefore I desire the Lord’s presence at it,” 
Then Siva said to him: “■ Why have you gone through so 
much toil and hardship 7 Why did you not think of me 
where you were, in order that I might appear there? Be 
it so, I will be present.” 

The god, who is kind to his votaries, said this, and calling 
a certain Gana, who stood near him, gave him the following 
command: “ Go and take this man to the Rishabha moun¬ 
tain, in order that he may be crowned emperor, for that is 
the place appointed for the grand coronation of emperors 
such as he is.” l^Tien the Gana had received this command 
from the holy god, he took in his lap with all respect Surya¬ 
prabha, who had circumambulated Siva. And he carried him 
and placed him on the J^sliabha mountain by his magic 
power that very moment and then disappeared. 

And when Suryaprabha arrived there his companions 
came to him, and his wives with Kamaehudamani at their 
head, and the kings of the Vidyadharaa, and the gods with 
Indra, and the Asuxas with Maya at their head, and Sruta- 
barman, and Sumeni with Suvi^akum^a. x4.nd Suryaprabha 
honoured them all in becoming fashion, and when he told 
the story of his interview with Siva they congratulated 
him. 

^ Cf. vii_, 1 ] 7+ T3ie same is asserted bj Palladius of the trees in 

the islmid of Taprobane^ where Ihe Makrobioi live. ITie fmgment of PalladiiiSj 
to which I refcTj begins at the seventh cliapter of the third be*k of the 
of the Ps£iid&-CaiiuihBii£s, edited by Carolus Mueller. 
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Then PrabhSsa and the others brought the water of 
consecration with their own hands, mixed with various 
herbs, in pitchers of jewels and gold, taking it from male 
female rivers, seas and holy places. In 
for ike the meanwhile the holy Siva came there, accom- 
Cotontditm panied by Durga; and the gods, and Asuras and 
Vidyadharas, and kings and great Rishis adored Ms foot, 
And while all the gods, and D^avas, and Vidyadharas 
uttered loud cries of, “ Blessed be tMs day! ” the RisMs made 
Suryaprabha sit on the throne, and pouring all the waters 
over him, declared him Emperor of the Vidyadharas. And 
the discreet Asura Maya joyfully fastened on his turban 
and diadem. And the drum of the gods, preceded by the 
dancing of lovely Apsarases, sounded joyfully in heaven, 
in unison with the cymbals of earth. And that assembly 
of great Rishis poured the water of consecration over ICSma*- 
chud^ani also, and made her the appropriate queen consort 
of Suryaprabha. 

Then, the gods and Asuras having departed, Shryaprabha, 
the Emperor of the Vidyadharas, protracted his great 
coronation feast with his rdations, friends and compamons. 
And in a few days he gave to SrutaSarman that northern 
half-uedi mentioned by Siva, and having obtained his other 
beloved ones, he enjoyed for a long time, together with his 
companions, the fortune of King of the Vidyadharas. 


[M] “ Thus, by virtue of the favour of Siva, Stiryaprabhei, 
though a man, obtained of yore the empire of the Vidya^ 
dharas.” 

Having told this story in the presence of the King of 
Vatsa, and having bowed before Karavalianadatta, Vajra’ 
prabha, the King of the VidyMharas, ascended to heaven. 
And after he had gone, that hero, King Naravahanadatta, 
together with his queen, Madanamanchuka, remained in 
the house of his father, the King of Vatsa, waiting to obtain 
the rank of Emperor of the Vidyadharas. 



BOOK IX: ALANRARAVATI 


CHAPTER LI 


INVOCATION 


W E bow before that Gane^a before whom, when 
dancing, even the mountains seem to bow, for 
they are made to stoop, owing to the earth being 
bent by the weight of Ni^umbha. 


[Ml Thiis Narav^anadatta, the son of the King of 
Vatsa, dwelt in Kau^ambi in the palace of his father, 
having heard with astonishment of the reign of the King 
of the Vidyadharas. And once on a time, having gone out 
hunting, he dismissed his army and entered a great forest, 
with Gomulcha as his only companion. There the throbbing 
of his right eye indicated the approach of good fortune,^ 
and he soon heard the sound of singing, mixed with the 
notes of a heavenly lyre. After going a short distance to 
find whence the sound proceeded, he beheld a Svayambhu ® 
temple of Siva, and after tying up his horse he entered it. 
And there he beheld a heavenly maiden, surrounded by 
many other lovely maidens, praising Siva with the haipi. 
As soon as he saw her, with the effluent streams of her 
loveliness she disturbed his heart, as the orb of the moon 
disturbs the heart of the sea. She too looked on him. with 
impassioned, loving and bashful eye, and had her mind 
solely fixed on him, and forgot to pour forth ha: notes. 

Then Gomukha, who read his master’s soul, began to 
ask her attendants : “ Who is she, and whose daughter is 

^ See Vol, IIj pp, 144-14571. For n long Hst of lucky omens Sfte Thuraton^i 
Notts k India, iQ'O'Sj pp. S59j S4Qj £4^; and R. E. 

Enthovenj Folk-Lart of 19^4^ p. ^49 .—n.m.p. 

^ Itr connected in Mme way with fiuddhsi. See Bohtlin^k and Roth f.tr, 
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she ? But in the meanwhile a Vidyadhari of mature age, 
resembling her in feature, descended from heaven, preceded 
by a gleam red as gold. And she came down and sat by the 
side of that maiden, and then the maiden rose up and fell at 
her feet. And that mature dame blessed that girl, saying: 

Obtain without impediment a husband, who shsdl be Icing 
of all the Vidyadharas.” Then Naravahanadatta came to 
that gentle^looking VidySdhari, and bowed before her, and 
after she had given him her blessing he slowly said to her i 
“ is this maiden of thine, mother ? Tell me,” Then, 
that Vidyadhari said to him .* “ Listen, 1 will tell you. 


63. Story of AlankdravaU 

There is on the mountain heights of the father of Gauri 
a city named Srisundarapura, and in. it there dwells a king 
of the Vidyadharas named Alankaxasiia. That lofty-souled 
king had a wife named KanchanapTabha, and in course of 
time a son was born to the king hy her. And when Uma 
announced to his father in a dream that he should be devoted 
to religion, he named him Dharma^a. And in course of time 
that son Dharma^ila grew up to be a young man, and the 
king, having had him taught the sciences, appointed him 
Crown Prince, Then Dharma^ila, when appointed Crown. 
Prince, being exclusively devoted to virtue, and self-controlled, 
delighted the subjects even more than did his father, 

Then the Queen Kanchanaprabha, the consort of King 
Alankara^la, became pregnant again, and gave birth to 
a daughter. Then a heavenly voice proclaimed: This 
daughter shall be the wife of the Emperor NaravShana- 
datta,” Then her father gave her the name of AlankSjravatl, 
and the girl gradually grew like a digit of the moon. And 
in course of time she attained mature youth, and learned 
the sciences from her own father, and through devotion, to tlie 
god Siva began to roam from temple to temple of his. 

In the meanwhile that brother of hers, Dharma^ila, who 
W'as saintly, though in the bloom of youth, said in secret 
to his father, Alankara^ila: “ My father, these enjoyments, 

^ the HimHlays, 
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that vanish in a moment, do not please me; for what is 
there in this world which is not distasteful at the last ? 
Have you not heard on this point the saying of the hermit 
Worldly J5n* ^^ aggregations end in dissolution, 

jo^mcKii arc all erections end in a fall, aU unions end in separa- 
ittf Mopwfiftfnjy tion, and life ends in death,* So what pleasure 
can wise men take in these perishable objects? Moreover, 
neither enjoyments nor heaps of wealth accompany one into 
the other w'orld, but virtue is the only friend that never 
moves a step from one’s side. Therefore I will go to the 
forest and perform a severe penance, in order by it to attain 
everlasting supreme felicity,” 

^Vlien the king’s son, Dhaxma^la, said this, his father, 
AlankaraSila, was perturbed, and answered liini, with tears 
in his eyes: “ My son, what is this sudden delusion that has 
overtaken you while still a boy ? For good men desire a life 
of retirement after they have enjoyed their youth. This is 
the time for you to marry a wife, and rule your kingdom 
justly, and enjoy pleasures, not to abandon the world,” 
When Dharma^Ua heard this speech of his father’s, he 
answered: “ There is no period for self-control or absence 
of self-control fixed by age; anyone, even when a child, 
attains self-control if favoured by the Lord, but no bad man 
attains self-control even when old. And I take no pleasure 
in reigning, nor in marrying a wife; the object of my life is 
to propitiate Siva by austerities,” 

When the prince said this, Ms father, Alankaramla, seeing 
that he could not be turned from his purpose even by the 
greatest efforts, shed tears, and said : “If you, who are 
young, my son, display such freedom from passion, why 
should not I, who am an old man ? I too will go to the 
forest.” He said this, and went to the world of men, and 
bestowed on Br^mans and the poor a myriad loads of gold 
and jewels. And returning to his city, he said to Ms wife 
Kanchanaprabha; “You must, if you wish to obey my 
commands, remain here in your own city and take care of 
that daughter of ours, Alankaravati; and when a year has 
passed there will be, on this very day, an auspicious moment 
for her marriage. And then 1 w’ill give her in marriage to 
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NaravShanadattaj and that son-in-law of mine shall be an 
emperor, and shall come to this city of ours/' 

Having said this to his wife, the king made her take an 
oath, and then made her return, weeping, with her daughter, 
and himself went with his son to the forest. But his wife 
K^nchanaprabha lived in her ow'n city with her daughter. 
What virtuous wife would disobey her husband’s commands ? 
Then her daughter Alankaravati wandered about to many 
temples together with her mother, who accompanied her 
out of affection. And one day the science named Prajfiapti 
said to hex': “Go to the holy places in Ka^mira named 
Svayambhu, and there offer worship, for then yon will obtain 
without difficulty, for a husband, Naravahanadatta, the sole 
emperor of all the Vidyadhai'a kings.” 

After hearing this from the science she went with her 
mother to ICa^mira, and worshipped Siva in all the holy 
places, in Nandikshetra, and Mahadevagiri, in Amarapar- 
vata, in the mountains of Suresvan, and in Yijaya, and 
Kapate^vara. After worshipping the husband of PSrvati 
in these and other holy places, that princess of the Vidya- 
dharas and her mother returned home. 


[Ml “ Know, auspicious youth, that this is that very 
maiden Alankaravati, and that I am her mother Kandiana- 
prabha. And to-day she came to this temple of Siva without 
telling me. Then I, perceiving it by the Prajnapti science, 
came here; and I was told by the same science that you 
had come here also. So marry this daughter of mine who 
has been ordained your vdfe by the god. And to-morrow 
arrives the day of her marriage appointed by her father, so 
return for this day, my son, to Kau^ambi, your own city. 
And we will go hence ,* but to-morrow the King Alankarasila 
will come from the grove of asceticism and himself give you 
this daughter of his.” 

When she said this, Alankaravati and Naravahanadatta 
Tvere thrown into a strange state of distraction, for their 
eyes were full of tears, since their hearts could not bear that 
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tliey should be separated from one another even for a nighty 
and they were like Chakravakas when the end of the day is 
near. When Kanchanapiabha saw them in such a state, 
she said: “ Why do you show such a want of self-restraint 
because you are to be separated for one night ? People who 
possess firmness endme for a long time mutual separation 
to which no termination is assigned; hear in proof of this 
the tale of Ramabhadra and Sita. 


64. Story of Bdma and Sitd 

Long ago King Dasaratha, the sovereign of Ayodliya, 
had a son named Rama, the elder brother of Bharata, 
Satrughna and Lakshmana. He was a partial incarnation 
of Vishnu for the overthrow of Ravapa, and he had a wife 
named Sita, the daughter of Janaka, the lady of his life. As 
fate w’ould have it, his father handed over the kingdom to 
Bharata, and sent Rama to the forest with Sita and Laksh- 
mana. There Ravam carried off his beloved Sita by magic, 
and took her to the city of Lanka, having slain Ja'^ayus on 
the way. Then Rama, in his bereaved state, made Sugriva 
his friend by killing Balin, and by sending Hanuman to 
Lanka obtained news of his wife. And he crossed the sea 
by building a bridge over it, and slew Ravana, and gave the 
sovereignty of Lanka to Vibhishana, and recovered Sita. 
Then he returned from the forest, and while he was ruling 
his kingdom, that Bharata had made over to him, Sita 
became pregnant in Ayodhya. 

And while the king was roaming through the city at 
leisure, with a small retinue, to observe the actions of lii^ 
subjects, he beheld a certain man turning his wife, whom he 
held by the hand, out of his house, and giving out that her 
fault was going to the house of another man,^ And King 
Rama heard the wife saying to her husband : “ King Rama 
did not desert his wife, though she dwelt in the house of the 
Rakshasa; this fellow is superior to him, for lie abandons 

^ This seems to agree -with the stoi-y as told in the BMgavala JVflfw. 
For various forms of the Bama legend see the translation of the Utiara Siisaa 
ChariUi by M. Felix K^ve, 
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me for going to the house of a rdation.” So he went home 
afflicted, and, afraid of the slander of the people, he abandoned 
Sita in the forest, A man of reputation prefers the sorrow of 
separation to ill-repute. And Sita., languid with pregnancy, 
happened to reach the hermitage of Vaimiki, and that Rishi 
comforted her, and made her take up her abode there. And 
the other hermits there debated among themselves : “ Surely 
this Sita is guilty, otherwise how could her husband have 
deserted her ? So, by beholding her, everlasting pollution 
will attach to us. But Yalmiki does not expel her from 
the hermitage out of pity, and he neutralises by means of 
his asceticism the pollution produced by beholding her; so 
come, let us go to some other hermitage.” When Valmiki 
perceived that, he said; “ Brahmans, you need not have any 
misgivings about the matter; I have perceived her by my 
meditation to be chaste.” When, even then, they exhibited 
incredulity, Sita said to them: “ Reverend sits, test my 
purity by any means that you know of, and if I turn out to 
be unchaste let me be punished by having my head cut off.” 

IVhen the hermits heard that, they experienced an 
emotion of pity, and they said to her i There is a famous 
bathing-place in this forest, called Tithibhasaras, for a certain 
chaste woman named TithibM, being falsely accused by her 
husband, who suspected her of familiarity with another man, 
in her helplessness invoked the goddess Earth and the Loka- 
pSlas, and they produced it for her justification. There let 
the wife of R&ma clear herself for our satisfaction.” 

When they said that, Sita went with them to that lake. 
And the chaste woman said: Mother Earth, if my mind 
was never fixed even in a dream on anyone besides my 
Tke Act husband, may I reach the other side of the lake,” 
ofTrtok And after saying this she entered the lake, and 
the goddess Earth appeared and, taking her in her lap, carried 
her to the other side.^ Then all the hermits adored that 
chaste woman, and, enraged at Rama’s having abandoned 
her, they desired to curse him. But Sita, who was devoted 
to her husband, dissuaded them, saying : " Do not entertain 

^ For notes od the "Act of Truth” iwUj' see Vo3. II, jjp, 31-S3, and 
Vol. Ill, pp. 179-T82.—N.M.p, 
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aa inauspicious thought against my husband. I beg you 
to curse my wicked self.’' Tlxe hermits, pleased with tliat 
conduct of hers, gave her a blessing which enabled her to 
give birth to a son, and she, while dwelling there, in good 
time did give birth to a son, and the hermit Vslmiki gave 
him the name of Lavad 

One day she took the child and went to bathe, and the 
hermit, seeing that it was not in the hut, thought: “ She is 
in the habit, when she goes to bathe, of leaving her cliild 
The Bnhe behind her, so what has become of the child ? 
of Gram Surely it lias been carried off by a wild beast. I 

will create another, otherwise Sifca, on returning from bath¬ 
ing, will die of grief.” Under this impression, the hermit 
made a pure babe of kuia. grass, resembling Lava, and placed 
him there; and Sita came, and seeing it, said to the hermit; 
“ I have my own boy, so whence came this one, hermit ^ ” 
When the hermit Valmiki heard this, he told her exactly 
what had taken place, and said: “Blameless one, receive 
this second son, named Kusa, because I by my power created 
him out of kyfa grass." When he said this to her, Sita 
brought up those two sons, ILusa and Lava, for whom V^miki 
performed the sacraments. And those two young princes of 
the Kshatriya race, e^^en when children, learned the use of ah 
heavenly weapons and all sciences from the hermit Valmiki. 

And one day they killed a deer belonging to the hermitage, 
and ate its flesh, and made use of a li^a, which Valmiki 
worshipped, as a plaything. The hermit was offended 
thereby, but at Sita’s intercession he appointed for those 
youths the following expiatory penance : “ I>et this Lava 
go quickly and bring from the lake of Kuvera golden lotuses, 
and manddra ® flowers from his garden, then worship, both 

1 Thft story of Genovesa in Simrock^a FoIksb^hET^ voL i, p. 371 j- 

bears a striking Tcsemblance to that of SitiL The way in which Schmerzetis- 
reicli and his fatller retire to the forest at the end of the story is quite Indian. 
!n the Crjeek novel of JijjrnHjinj a?td H^sTtwie the ionoeence of the heroine 
is tested by the fountain of Diana (^Sc^iptores Erotidj p. 595). For parailels- 
to the atoiy of Genovesa or Genovefa see Prym and Socinj S^rische Miirchen^ 
lii^ and the Introduction^ p. xui. 

“ One of the five trees of Paradise. For the golden lotuses see 
Chapter XXV. In Chapter LI I we find trees with trunks of gold and leaves 
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of you btotherSj this linga with tho$& flowers; in this way 
this crime of those two will be atoned for.” 

When Lava heard this, he went, though a boy, to Kaflgsa, 
and invaded that lake and garden of Kuvera, and, after killing 
the Yakshas, brought back the lotuses and the flowers; and 
as he was returning, being tired, he rested on the way under 
a tree. And in the meanwhUe Lakshma^a came that way, 
seeking a man with auspicious marks for Rama’s human 
sacrifice.^ He, according to the custom of Kshatriyas, 
challenged Lava to flght, and paralysed him by the stupefy¬ 
ing weapon, and, taking him prisoner, led him to the eity of 
Ayodhya. 

And in the meanwhile Valmiki comforted Sita, wdio was 
anxious about the return of Lava, and said to Ku^ in his 
hermitage ; “ Lakshmana has taken prisoner the child Lava 
and has carried him off to Ayodhya; go and deliver him from 
Lakshmana, after conquering him with these weapons.” 

When the sage said this, and gave to Ku^ a heavenly 
weapon, he went and with it attacked and besieged the 
sacrificial enclosure in Ayodhya, and he conquered in light 
Lava meets that Lakshmana, who advanced to repel him, 
his Faihef bv the help of those heavenly weapons. Then 
Rama advanced to meet him, and when he could not, though 
exerting himself to the utmost, conquer that Ku^, owing 
to the might of VMmiki, he asked him Tvho he was and 
why he came. Then Ku^a said: Lakshmana has taken 
my elder brother prisoner and brought him here. I have 
come here to set him at liberty. We two are Ku^a and 

and fruit of jewels, A similar tree is foiind in the medioivaL romance of 
King Alesrander, Dunlop compares the golden vine carried away by Pompey. 
Kiehrecht remarks that thcfe was also a golden vine over the gate of the 
temple at Jerusalem, and compares the golden lotus made by the Chinese 
emperor Tiinghwan, He refers also to Ifitt/tt of SoitleatiSf Ystiie le rrisfe, 
and Grimm's Maiissndrckenj 130 and 133, (Liebrecht's Dunlop, 

p. iSi.) See also Milton’s Paradise Lod, iv, S20 and £56. Cf. Thalaba the 
Destroyeri Book I, 30. The passage in the Psevih-CailislheJiei will be found 

in iii, S8, Karl Miiller’a edition,-^For analogues to Grimni's 130th and 

l3Sid tales see Boltc, Ajimerkutigeit su den Kiader-ttxd HavnitSfahen der PrUder 
Grimmt vol. iii, p. 6C eh seq,, and p. 78 eh seq .— 

^ See pp, fj+wb doM.^N.w.p, 

TOl. IV. ^ 
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Lava, the sons of Rama; this is what our mother, the 
daughter of Janaka, says.’* Thereupon he told hex story. 
Then Rama burst into tears, and summoned Lava, and 
embraced both, saying: “I am that same wicked RSma.” 
Then the citizens assembled and praised Sita, beholding 
those two heroic youths, and Rama recognised them as his 
sons. And then he summoned the Queen Sita from the 
hermitage of Valmiki, and dwelt with her in happiness, 
transferring to his sons the burden of the empire. 


{M] “ Thus heroic souls endure separation for so long a 
time, and how can you find it difficult to endure it for only 
one night ? ” 'V^Tien Kanehanaprabha had said this to her 
daughter Alankaiavatl, who was eager to be married, and 
to Naravfihanadatta, she departed through the air, with 
the intention of returning again, and took her daughter 
with her; and Naravahanadatta, for his part, returned 
despondent to Kausambi. 

Then, as he could not sleep at night, Gomukha said to 
him to amuse him: “ Prince, hear this story of Prithvirupa, 
which I will relate to you. 


65. Story of the Handsome King Ffithvlrupa ^ 

There is in the Deccan a city named Prati&hthg,na. In 
it lived a very handsome king named Prithvirupa. Once 
on a time two discerning Buddhist hermits came to him, 
and seeing that that king w'as very handsome, they said to 
him : “ King, we have travelled through the world and we 
have nowhere seen a man or woman equal to you in beauty, 
except the daughter of King Rupadhara and Queen Hema- 
lata, in the isle of Muktipura, Hupalata by name, and that 
maiden alone is a match for you, and you alone are a match 
for her; if you were to be united in marriage it would be 
well.” With these words of the hermit, which entered hy his 
ears, the arrows of Love entered also and stuck in his heart. 

^ A similar .^tory occurs on. p, 207. —k.m.p. 
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Then King Pritlivirupa, being full of longing, gave this 
order to his admirable painter, Kumaridatta by name: 
** Take with you my portrait, accurately painted on canvas. 

The Painicr meudicants go to the isle of 

and the Muktipura, and there sho^v it by some artifice 
Men^ants King Rupadhara and his daughter Rupa- 

lata. Find out if that king will give me his 
daughter or not, and take a likeness of Rupalata and bring 
it back.” When the king had said this, he made the painter 
talte his likeness on canvas, and sent him with the mendicants 
to that island. And so the painter and the mendicants set 
out, and in course of time reached a city named Putrapura 
on the shore of the sea. There they embarked on a ship, 
and going across the sea they reached in five days that island 
of Muktipura, There the painter went and hdd up at the 
gate of the palace a notice to the effect that there was no 
painter like him in the world. When the King Rupadhara 
heard of that, he summoned him, and the painter entered the 
palace, and bowing, he said: “ O King, though I have travelled 
all over the earth, I have never seen my match as a painter, 
so tell me w-hom I am to paint of gods, mortals and Asuras,” 
When the king heard that, he summoned his daughter 
Rupalata into his presence, and gave him the following order: 
■“ Make a portrait of this daughter of mine and show it me.” 

Then the painter Kumaridatta made a portrait of the 
princess on canvas and showed it, and it was exactly like 
the original. Then King Rupadhara was pleased, and think¬ 
ing him clever, he asked that painter, in his desire to obtain 
a son-in-law : “ My good fellow, you have travelled over the 
-earth, so tell me if you have anywhere seen a woman or a 
man equal to my daughter in beauty.” When the king 
said this, the painter answered him; “I have nowhere in the 
world seen a 'woman or a man equal to her, except a king in 
Pratishthana, named Prithvirupa, who is a match for her; 
if she were married to him it would be well. Since he has 
not found a princess equal in beauty, he remains, though 
in his fresh youth, without a wife. And I, your Majesty, 
having beheld that king, dear to the eyes, took a faithi^ 
likeness of him, out of admiration of bis beauty.” 
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When the king heard that, he said: “ Have you that 
portrait with you ? ” And the painter said : I have,” 
and showed the portrait. Thereupon the King ROpadhara, 
Botk F/iikir the beauty of that King Pnthvlrupa, 

ondD^kier found his head whirl round with astonishment, 
f^eotietyomeb^ And he said: “ Fortunate are we to have beheld 
t}ie P/iifUtfig Hug even in a picture; I felicitate those 

who behold him in the flesh,” When Rfipalata heard this 
speech of her father’s, and saw the king in the picture, she 
was full of longing, and could neither hear nor see anything 
else. Then the King Rupadhata, seeing that his daughter 
was distracted with love, said to that painter Kumaridatta: 
“Your pictures ejtactly correspond to the original, so that 
King Prithvirupa must be an appropriate husband for my 
daughter. So take this portrait of my daughter and set off 
immediately, and show my daughter to King Prithvirupa, 
and tell him the whole incident as it took place, and if he 
pleases, let him come here quicMy, to marry her.” Thus the 
king spake, and honoured the painter with gifts, and sent him 
off with his ambassador, in the company of the mendicantfi 

The painter, the ambassador and the mendicants crossed 
the sea, and all reached the Court of Prithvirupa, in Pratish- 
^ana. There they gave the present to that king, and told 
him the whole transaction as it took place, and the message 
of Rupadliara, And then that painter Kumaridatta showed 
to that king his beloved Bupalatl in a painting. As the 
king gaa;ed,'^ his eye was drowned in that sea of beauty, her 
person, so that he could not draw it out again. For the 

1 the stoi"y of Seyf ul Mulk in the Persinw Tales and the BaMr-i- 
Cp xxxY (Dualopj voL p. SOB, Llebrecht's traDslatiorij p. See 

also Dunlop^s remarks upon the PaleKimdre of Gomberville^ In this romance 
AbdelineleCj son of the Emperor of MoroeeOj falls in Jove with Alcidiana bj 
seeing her portiait (vol, ii^ p, Liebrecht's translatiorij p. 372)- A similar 
incident is found in tlie romance of Agesilaos of Colthos (Liebreclit's 
lation^ p. 157 )h See Prym and p, 3 ; Rohde, Der 

Griechtjfche p, 40 ; CoelhOj CmUn Foi-higa^^e^^ p, 109---The 

idea is found in the whence it found its way into Persian 

and Arabic colleetio»S- See Clou^torij The Book of Smdih^dy pp, 166^ and 
303 et ; NighU (Barton j Sapp.^ vol b P’ tlie notes by Clous ton in 

Supp,, voL ih pp, SSBj 329. N’diinerous references are given in Chaiiviiij op. dL^ 
y, p. 13 Sh See also Bolte, op. ciL, voL p. 4S ci n.m.f. 
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kingj whose longing was excessive, could not be satisfied 
with devouring her form, which poured forth a streaju of 
the nectar of beauty, as the partridge cannot be satisfied 
with devouring the moonlight. And he said to the painter : 
“ My friend, worthy of praise is the Creator who made this 
beauty, and yourself who copied it. So I accept the pro¬ 
posal of King Rupadhai'a. I will go to the island of Mukti- 
pura and marry Ms daughter.” After saying this, the king 
honoured the jpainter, the ambassador and the hermits, and 
remained looking at the picture. 

And, afflicted wdth tlie sorrow of absence, tlie king spent 
that day in gardens and other places, and set out the 
next day on his expedition, after ascertaining a favourable 
moment. And the king mounted the great elephant Manga^ 
lagha^, and proceeded on his way with many horses and 
elephants, with chiefs and Rajputs, and "with the painter 
and the hermits, together with the ambassador of Rupar 
dhara, and in a few days he reached the entrance of the 
Vindhya forest, and encamped there in the evening. 

The next day the King Pnthvfrupa mounted an elephant 
named Satrumardana, and going on, entered that forest. 
And as he was slowly proceeding he beheld his army, which 
The marching in front of him, suddenly fleeing. 

are CotKjuered And while he was perplexed as to what it could 
mean a Rajput named Nirbhaya, mounted on an elephant, 
came up and said to him: “ King, a very large army of 
Bhillas attacked us in front there; in the fight that ensued 
those Bhillas slew with theii* aiTows just fifty of our elephants, 
and a thousand of our footmen, and three hundred horses; 
but our troops laid low two thousand Bhillas, so that for 
every single corpse seen in our host two are seen in theirs. 
Then our forces were routed, galled with their arrows, wliich 
resemble thunderbolts.” 

When the king heard that, he was angry, and advancing 
he slew the army of the Bhillas, as Arjuna slew that of the 
Kauravas. Then the other bandits were slain by Nirbhaya 
and his comrades,* and the king cut off with one crescent- 

^ For tb* of Brockhaus' editiion I read nihateskv^ which I find 

in tUe Sanskrit College MS--This l9 confirmed by the D. 
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headed arrow the head of the commander of the Bhillas. 
The king’s elephant Satrumardana, with the blood flowing 
from arrow“Woiinds, resembled a mountain of collyrium 
pouring forth streams coloured with cinnabar. Then his 
whole army, that had been dispersed, returned, finding 
themselves victorious, and those Bhihas, that had escaped 
slaughter, fled in all directions. And the King Prithvirupa, 
having brought tlie fight to an end, had his might extolled 
by the ambassador of Rupadhara, and, being victorious, en¬ 
camped in. that very forest district, on the bank of a lake, 
to recruit the strength of his wounded troops. 

And in the morning the king set out thence, and slowly 
advancing he reached that city of Putrapina on the shore 
of the sea. There he rested for a day, being entertained in 
becoming fashion by the king of that place, named Udara- 
charita. And he crossed the sea in ships supplied by him, 
and in eight days reached the isle of Muktipura. 

And the King Rupadhara, hearing of it, came to meet 
him, delighted, and the two kings met and embraced one 
another. Then the King PrithvirQpa entered his city i^ith 
him, being, to so speak, drunk in by the eyes of the ladies of 
the city. Then the Queen Hemalata and the King Rupa¬ 
dhara, seeing that he was a suitable husband for their 
daughter, rejoiced. And that King Frithvirupa remained 
there, and Rupadhara honoured Inni with entertaimnent in 
accordance with his own magnificence. 

And the next day the long-desiring Rupalata ascended 
the altar in an auspicious moment, and lie with exultation 
received her hand in marriage. And when they beheld oiie 
another’s beauty the expanded eye of each was extended to 
the ear, as if to inform that organ that the report it had 
heard before was true. When the parched grain was thrown, 
Rupadhara gave jewels in. such abundance to the happy 
couple that men thought he was a perfect mine of jewels. 
And after his daughter’s marriage had taken place he 
honoured the painter and the two mendicants ivith dresses 
and ornaments, and bestowed gifts on all the others. Then 
that King Prithvirupa, remaining in that city with his 
attendants, enjoyed the best meat and drink the isle could 
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produce. The day 'was spent in singing and dancing, and 
at night the eager king entered the private apartments of 
Rupalata, in which jewelled couches were spread, which was 
adorned with jewelled pavement, the circuit of which was 
propped on jewelled piUars, and which was lit up with jewel- 
lamp And in the morning he was wakened by the bards 
and heralds reciting, and he rose up and remained as the 
moon in heaven. 


Thus King PrithvirQpa remained ten days in that island, 
amusing himself with ever-fresh enjoyments furnished by 
his father-in-law. On the eleventh day the king, with the 
The consent of the astrologers, set out with Rupa- 

Tnitmpkmt lata, after the auspicious ceremony had been 
performed for him. And he was escorted by 
father-in-law as far as the shore of the sea, 
and accompanied by his retainers he embarked on the ships 
with his wife. He crossed the sea in eight days, and 
his army, that was encamped on the shore, joined him, 
and the King Udaraeharita came to meet him, and then he 
went to Putrapura, There King Prithvirupa rested some 
days, and was entertained by that king, and then he set 
out from that place. And he mounted his beloved RQpalata 
on the elephant Jayamangala, and he himself mounted an 
elephant named Kalyanagiri. 

And the king, proceeding by continual stages, in due 
course reached his good city of Pratishthana, where flags 
and banners were waving. Then, after beholding Hupa- 
lata, the ladies of the city lost at once all pride in their own. 
beauty, and gazed on her with eyes unwinking from wonder. 
Then King Prithvirupa entered his palace, making high 
festival, and he gave to that painter villages and wealth, 
and he honoured those two hermits with wealth as they 
deserved, and gave complimentary presents to the chiefs, 
ministers and Rajputs. Then that king, having attained 
his object, enjoyed there this world^s happiness in the society 
of Rupalata. 


^ See VdI, p- 169 .—m.m.p. 
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[M] After the minister Gomnkha had told NaravAhana- 
datta this tale, with the object of amusing him, he went on 
to say to the impatient prince: Thus the resolute endure 
painful separation for a long time, but how is it that you 
cannot endure it even for one night, O King? For to¬ 
morrow your Highness shall marry Alank^avatl” When 
Gomukha had said this, Mambhuti, the son of Yaugan- 
dhar^yana, came up at that instant, and said: “ WTiat 
stuff will you not prate, being ungalled, and never having 
felt the agony of love ? A man possesses firmness and dis¬ 
cernment and morality only so long as be does not come 
within the range of the arrows of Love. Happy in the 
world are Sarasvati, Skanda and Buddha, these three who 
have brushed oft and flung away love, like a blade of grass 
clinging to the skirt of the robe.” 

WTien Marubhuti said this, Naravalianadatta, perceiving 
that Gomukha was distressed, said in order to comfort him: 
“ What Gomukha said to me uras appropriate, and it Tvas 
said to amuse me, for what loving friend exults over one 
in the agony of separation ? One afflicted by the pain of 
separation should be comforted by his friends to the best 
of their ability, and the sequel should be left to the disposal 
of the five-arrowed god.’^ 

Talking in this style, and hearing various tales from 
his attendants, Naravahanadatta somehow managed to get 
thi'ough that night. And when morning came he rose up 
and performed his necessary duties, and saw Kanchana- 
prabha descending from heaven, accompanied by her 
husband Alankara^ila, and her son Dharma^Tla, and that 
Alankaravati her daughter; and they all descended from 
the chariot and came near him, and he welcomed them as 
was fitting, and they saluted him in like manner. And in 
the meanwhile thousands of other Vidyadharas descended 
from heaven, carrying loads of gold, jewels and other valu¬ 
ables, And after hearing of this oceurtence the King of 
Vatsa came there with his ministers and his queens, delighted 
at the advancement of his son. After the King of Vatsa 
had performed the rites of hospitality duly, the King Alan- 
kg.raiila said to him, bowing graciously: “ King, this is 
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my daughter Alarikaravatl, a ad when she was bom she wa s 
declared by a voice, that came from heaven, to he destined 
to be the wife of this thy son, NaravShanadatta, the futin'e 
emperor of all the Vidy&dhara kings. So I will give her to 
him, for this is a favourable moment for them ; for this 
reason I have come here with all these.” The King of Vatsa 
welcomed that speech of the Vidyadhara sovereign's, saying : 
“ It is a great favour that you do me. 

Then the ruler of the Vidyadharas sprinkled with water, 
produced in the hollow of Ms hand by virtue of his science, 
the ground of the courtyard. Immediately there was pro¬ 
duced there an altar of gold, covered W'ith a heavenly cloth, 
and a pavdion, not niade with hands, for the preliminary 
ceremony, composed of various jewels. Then the successful 
King Alankar^ila said to Naravahanadatta: “ Kise up, 
the favourable moment has arrived—bathe.” After he had 
bathed, and had the marriage-thread put on, the King 
Alankara^ila, being delighted, gave him with all his heart 
his daughter, after bringing her to the altar in her bridal 
dress. And when the grain was thrown into tlie fire he and 
his son gave to his daughter thousands of loads of jewels, 
gold, garments and ornaments and heavenly nymphs. And 
after the marriage v^as over he honoured them all, and then 
took his leave of them, and with his wife and son departed, 
as he came, through the air. Then the King of Vatsa, seeing 
his son destined to advancement, being honoured by the 
bending kings of the VTdyadharas, was delighted, and pro¬ 
longed that feast to a great length. And Naravahanadatta, 
having obtained Alankaravati, channing on account of her 
good conduct, and of noble virtues, like a skilful poet who 
has obtained a style, charming on account of its excellent 
metre, and of splendid merits, remained delighted with her/ 

^ Aft pun. Rasilaa also roeans of (poetical) flavour-^* 
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T hen Naravahanadatta, the son of the King of 
m Vatsa, being united to Alanlcaxavati, his new 
wife, remained in the house of his father, pleased 
with the heavenly dancing and singing of her maids, and 
enjoying banquets with his ministers. 

And one day his mother-in-law Kanchanaprabha, the 
mother of Alankaravati, came to him and said, after he had 
hospitably entertained her: “ Come to our palace, behold 
that city of Sundarapnra, and take your delight in its gardens 
with Alanlcaravati.^' When he heard this he consented, and 
he informed his father, and by his advice took Vasantaka 
with him, and with his wife and his minister he ascended a 
splendid chariot created by his mother-in-law by her science, 
and set out through, the air; and while in the chariot he 
looked down from heaven and beheld the earth of the size 
of a mound, and the seas small as ditches, and in due course 
he reached the Him^ayas with his mother-in-law, wife and 
attendants, and it resounded with the songs of the Kinnaris, 
and was adorned ^vith the companies of heavenly nymphs. 
There he saw a great many wonderful sights, and then he 
reached the city of Sundatapura. It was adorned with many 
palaces of gold and jewels, and thus, though it was on the 
Himalayas, it made the beholder suppose that he was looking 
on the peaks of Mount Mcru,"^ And he descended from the 
heaven and, getting out of the carriage, entered that city, 


^ Dim traditions of this mouotain seem to lijtvft penetrated to Greece 
and !iome. Aristoplianes (AchfirmctiiHf Vj SS) speaks of the King of PersLi as 
engaged for ei^ht months stta Clark tolis u& that Btrgl^r {Quotes 

PiautaSj Sikhys 24; Neque ilk wtereof eSse 

(Philological Jounial^ voL viii^ p, I9~)- See also Tenenccj Pho^'tytio^ 2^ 
1& j PftTS.j iiij Narav^ilianadatta's joomey throiig’h the air may remind the 
reader of the air-Toyage of Alexander in the Pseudo^CallisthenESj Uj 41. He 
sees a &erpcnt below him^ and a hAms in the middle of it. A divine beitig^ 
’whom he nieetSj telU him that these objects are the earth and the sea, 
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which, as it were, danced with the waving silk of its banners 
in its joy at having once more a ting. And he entered that 
palace, with the auspicious ceremony performed for him by 
his mother-in-law, accompanied by Alankaravati, and with his 
favourites and Vasantaka. There the fortunate prince spent 
the day in his father-in-law’s palace, in enjoyments whicli were 
provided for him by the power of his mother-in-law. 

And on the next day lus mother-in-law K^chanaprabba 
said to him: ‘ ‘ There is in this city an image of the holy self- 
existent Iiusband of Uma.* He, if visited and worshipped, 
gives enjoyment and even salvation. Around it the father 
of Alankaravati made a great garden, and brought down to 
it a holy water, rightly named the Ganges-pooi, Go there 
to-day to w'orship the god and to amuse yourselves.” 

When his mother-in-law said this to him, Naravahana- 
datta, accompanied by his wife Alankaravati, and followed 
by his attendants, went to that garden of Siva, It looked 
lovely with its golden.-tmnked trees, which were charming 
Tvith their branches of jewels, the clear white flowers of which 
were clusters of pearls, and the shoots of which 'weie coral.* 
There he bathed in the Ganges-pool and worshipped Siva, 
and wandered round the tanks that were adorned with 
ladders of jew^els and lotuses of gold. And, accompanied 
by his attendants, he amused himself ivith Alankaravati on 
their charming banks and in bowers of the wish-granting 
creeper. And in those he delighted his soul with heavenly 
banquets and concerts and arousing jokes caused by the 
simplicity of Marubhtiti. And so Namvfihanadatta dwelt 
a month there, amusing himself in gardens, thanks to the 
resources of his mother-in-law. Then that Kanchanaprabba. 
bestowed on him, his wife and his ministers garments and 
ornaments fit for gods, and with his mother-in-law and his 
attendants he returned in that same chariot to Kau^ambi, 
accompanied by his 'svife, and he gladdened the eyes of his 
parents. 

There Alankaravati was thus addressed by her mother 

1 I,e. ^iva, 

^ See note on p. ISfi- 


■and Qouaton^ Easier^i pp. 167- 
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ua 

in the presence of the King of Vatsa: “ You must never 
by jealous anger make your husband unhappy, for the fruit 
of that fault, my daughter, is separation that causes great 
affliction. Because I was jealous in old time and afflicted 
my husband, I am now consumed with remorse, as he has 
gone to the forest." After saying this, she embraced her 
daughter, with eyes blinded with tears, and dying up into 
the air went to her ow'n city. 

Then, that day having come to an end, the next morning 
Naravahanadatta, having performed the appropriate duties, 
was sitting with his ministers when a woman rushed into 
Tfte Tcrrijted the presence of Alankaravati and said : “ Queen, 
Wotaan I am a woman in the utmost terror; protect me, 
protect me! For there is a Brahman eome to slay me, and 
he is standing outside; through fear of him I have fled and 
come in here to implore protection.” The queen said : “ Do 
not fear. Tell your tale. Who is he ? Why does he wish 
to slay you ? ” When thus questioned, the woman began, to 
say ^ 

66. Story of Asokamaid 

My sovereign, I am the daughter of a Kshatriya iu this 
city, named Balasena, and my name is xA^okamala. When 
I was a virgin I was demanded from my father by a lich 
Br^man named Hathasarman, wfflo was captivated by my 
beauty. And I said to my father: “ I do not like this ugly, 
grim-visaged man for a husband; if you give me to him I 
'will not remain in his house.” Though Hathasarman heard 
tiiat, he sat in dharnd ^ at the door of my father’s house until 
he gave me to him, being afraid of causing the death of a 
Brahman. Then the Briihman married me and carried me 
off reliictant, and I deserted him and fled to another man, 
the son of a Kshatriya. But that Hathasarman managed 
to crush him by the power of his wealth, and I went to 
another Kshatriya, w^ho "was well off. Then, this Brahman 
went at night and set his house on fire. Then he abandoned 
me, and I went to a third Kshatriya, and this B ra hm an burnt 
his house also at niglxt. Then I was abandoned by him also, 
^ See note In Chapter LV, p. 202 »^, of this volume.— 
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and I became a fugitive^ flybig in terror, as the sheep flies 
from the jackal, from that Hatha^arman, who washes to slay 
me, and follows me step by step. In this very city I entered 
the service of the mighty Viraiarman, your servant, a Rajpdt 
who protects the helpless. WTien the wicked Hathagarman 
found that out, he was miserable at having no hope of re¬ 
covering me, and, being afflicted with separation, he was re¬ 
duced to skin and bone. But the Rajput Viralarman, when 
disposed to imprison, him for my protection, was prevented 
hy me, O Queen. To-day it chanced that I went outside the 
house, and Hathasarman, seeing me, drew his sword and 
rushed on me to kill me, but I thereupon fled here, and the 
female warder, melted with compassion, opened the door and 
let me enter, but he, I know, is waiting for me outside. 


[M] When she said this, the king had the Brahman 
Hathasarman summoned into his presence. He looked at 
Asokamala with an eye inflamed with anger; his form was 
distorted, he held a sword in his hand, and the joints of his 
limbs trembled with rage. The king said to him: Wicked 
Brahman, do you try to kill a woman and for her sake set 
on. fire your neighbours' houses ? Why are you so wicked ? ” 
When the Brahman heard that, be said; “ She is my lawful 
wife. She has left my protection and gone elsewhere. How 
could I endure that ? ” When he said this, AiSokamSlS., in 
distress, exclaimed: “0 guardians of the world, tell me 
this: did he not in your presence many me and carry me 
off by force against my own will ? And did I not say at 
the time, ‘ I will not dwell in his house' ? ” When she 
said this, a heavenly voice said : “ The statement of A^oka- 
mala is true. But she is not a woman. Hear the truth about 
her. There is a heroic king of the Vidy&dharas named 
Asokakara. He had no sons, and once on a time it happened 
that a daughter was bom to him, and she grew up in the 
house of her father, under the name of AsokamSla. And 
when she arrived at an adult age, and he, desiring to per¬ 
petuate his race, offered her in mairiage, she would not 
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take a ay hasband, thxoagh exceeding pride in her own 
beauty. For that reason her father, vexed with her ob¬ 
stinacy, denounced this curse on her; ‘Become a mortal, 
and in that state thou shalt have the same name. And an 
ugly Brahman shall marry thee by force; thou shalt abandon 
him, and in thy fear resort to three husbands in succession. 
Even then he shall persecute thee, and thou shalt take refuge 
with a mighty Kshatriya as his slave; but even then the 
Br^iman shall not desist from persecuting thee. And he 
shall see thee, and run after thee, with the object of killing 
thee, but thou shalt escape, and entering the king’s palace, 
shalt be delivered from this curse.’ Accordingly that very 
Vidyadhari, AiSokam^a, who was in old time cursed by her 
father, has now been born as a woman under the same 
name. And this appointed end of her curse has now arrived. 
She shall now repair to her Vidyadhara home and enter 
her own body, which is there. There she, remembering her 
curse, shall live happily with a Vidyadhara prince named 
Abhiruchita, who shall become her husband.” 

When the heavenly voice had said this it ceased, and 
immediately that A^okam^a fell dead on the ground. But 
the king and Alankaravati, when they saw that, had then* 
eyes suffused with tears, and so had their courtiers. But in 
Hathagarman grief overpowered anger and he wept, blinded 
with passion. Then his eyes suddenly became expanded with 
joy. All of them thereupon said to him: “What does 
this mean?” Then that Brahman said: “I remember my 
former birth and I will give an account of it. Listen. 

67. Stor^ of SthulabhKja 

On the Himalayas there is a splendid city named 
3fladanapura; in it dwelt a Vidyadhara prince named 
Pralambabhuja. He had born to him, my lord, a son 
named Sthulabhuja, and he in course of time became a 
handsome prince in the llow'er of youth. Then a king of the 
Vidyadharas, named Surabhivatsa, came with his daughter 
to the palace of that King Pralambabhuja, and said to him; 

I will give this daughter of mine, called Surabhidatta, to 
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your son Sthulabhuja; lot the aecotnplisheii youth marry 
her now." 

When Pralambabhuja heard this, he approved it, and 
summoning his son he communicated the matter to him. 
Then his son Sthulabhuja, out of pride in his beauty, said to 
him : “ I will not many her, my father, for she is not a first- 
class beauty.” His father thereupon said to him; ‘‘ W’hat 
does her plainness matter ? For she is of high lineage and 
must be honoured on that account, and her father offered hex 
to me for you, and I have accepted her, so do not refuse.” 

Although Sthulahhuja was thus entreated a second tAmfi 
by his father, he would not consent to marry her. Then his 
father, in his anger, denounced against him the following 
curse: “ On account of this your pride in your good looks, 
be born as a man, and in that state you shall be ugly and 
with a large mouth. And you shall acquire by force a wife 
named Asokam^a, also fallen by a curse, and she, not Uking 
you, shall leave you, and you shall experience the grief of 
separation. And as she shall be attached to another, you 
shall commit for her salce arson and other crimes, being 
maddened with passion and emaciated with grief,” 

When Pralamhabhuja had uttered this curse, that virtuous 
Surabhidatta clung to his feet, weeping, and entreated him: 
“ Pronounce a curse on me also; let our lot be the same; let 
not my husband alone suffer calamity owing to my fault.” 
"When she said tMs, Pralambabhuja was pleased, and, in order 
to comfort that virtuous woman, he appointed for her this end 
to his son’s curse : “ Whenever Asokam^a shall be released 
from her curse, then he shall remember his birth and be 
released from this curse, and he shall regain his own body, 
and remembering his curse he shall be free from pride and 
soon marry you; then he shall live with you in happiness.” 
When the virtuous woman was thus addressed by him she 
managed to recover her self-composure. 


[K] “ Know that I am that very SthQlabhuja, fallen 
here by a curse, and I have experienced great grief OT\dng 
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to the fault of pride, rfow can proud men have happiness 
in a previous or in a present state of existence ? And that 
curse of mine is now at an end.” After saying this, Hatha- 
barman abandoned that body and became a VidylUJIiara 
youth. And he took by the might of his science the body 
of Asokamala and flung it, without its being into the 
Ganges, out of compassion. And he sprinkled immediately 
the chamber of Alankaravati all round with water of the 
Ganges, brought by the might of his science, and after 
bending before Naravahanadatta, his future lord, he flew up 
into the heaven to his destined prosperity, 

All being astonished, GomuMia told this storj' of Anan- 
garati, which w'as appropriate to the incident; 

6B. Story of Anangatuti and her Four SuUors 

There is on the earth a city rightly named Surapura,^ and 
in it there lived a king named Mahavaraha, the destroyer 
of his foes. That king had a daughter named xAnangarati, 
born to him by his wife Padmarati, owing to his having 
propitiated Gauri; and he had no other children. And in 
course of time she attained womanhood, and, proud of her 
beauty, she did not wish to have any husband, though kings 
asked her in marriage. But she said decidedly ; I must 
be given to a man who is brave and handsome, and knows 
some one splendid accomplishment.” 

Then there came from the Deccan four heroes, who, 
having heard tidings of her, were eager to obtain her, and 
they were furnished with the qualities which she desired. 
They were announced by the warder and introduced, and 
then King Mahavaraha asked them in the presence of Anan- 
gatati: “ What are your names ? What is your descent, 
and what do you know ? ” When they heard this speech of 
the king’s, one of them said: I am Panchaphuttika by 
name, a Sudra; I possess a peculiar talent ■ I weave every 
day live pairs of garments; one of them I give to a ErShman, 
and the second 1 offer to Siva, and the third I wear myself, 
and as for the fourth, if I had a wife, I would give it to her, 

^ Ze. city of heroes. See Canniagharcii's Get^grapht/ aJ^Sndia^ p, 99, 
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and the fifth I sell and live upon the proceeds.” Then the 
second said : “ I am a Vai^ya named Bhashajna; I know 
the language of all beasts and birds. ” ^ Then the third said: 
** I am a Kshatriya named Ehadgadhara, and no one sur¬ 
passes me ill fighting with the sword, ” And the fourth said: 
“ I am an excellent Br^man named Jivadatta ,* by means 
of the sciences which I possess by the favour of Gauri, I can 
raise to life a dead woman.” ^ When they had thus spoken, 
the bQdra, the Vai^ya and Kshatriya, one after another, 
praised their own beauty, courage and might, but the BraJi- 
man praised bis might and valour and said nothing about 
his beauty. 

Then ICing Mahavaraha said to his doorkeeper: “ Take 
all these now and make them rest in your house.” The 
doorkeeper, when he heard the order, took them to his house. 
Then the king said, to his daughter Anangarati: My 

daughter, which of these four heroes do you prefer ? ” When 
Anangarati heard that, she said to her father: " Father, I 

^ C/' tlie pt’dpertles of tbe ifi^agic ring given to Canace in the Squire's 
Tale/’ and Gyimm's story of l>rei Sprachen*' (No. Kinder^md 

HauimUrcheti}. See also Tylor's Cuh^ire^ voL ij pp. I 3^ 433, In the 

^dda^ Sigurd learns to understand the language of birds by tasting the blood 
of Fafcer, For other parallels fiCe Liebrftcht's Dunlopj p. IS4j and note 
—^—For analogues to Grimm's tale, see BoltOj op. oif.j voL 332 ei seq. 

-N.H,P, 

^ ^ the seventy-seventh eh^jpter of this work^ the second in the 
Fartchavijisaii^ and Ralston’s esthaustive note In his Rus^iim 
pp. SSlj ^S3j 33^^ CJ\ algo Bernhard Schmidt's Gri^hisohe p^ 114^ 

and Rartsch's Mdrchen und Gehrattcke (nts Me^lcTi^ijirgi voL ij p. 

The (Book Ilj chap, jcl) nientions a fountain that restored 

to life a salt fish^ and made one of Alexandtr's daughters immortal. This is 
perhaps the passage that vras in Dunlop’s mind when he said (p. of 
Liebreeht^s translation) that such a fountain Is described in the Greek 
romanee of Jstfiemas imd Isme 7 ie^ for ’which Liebrecht takes him to task. 
See the pa^rallels quoted by Dunlop and L-iebrecht. Whcelefj in hSs JS'ohd 
Niim£s of Fiedon, tells us that tlvere was a tradition current among the natives 
of Puerto Rico that such a fountain existed in the fabulous Uland of Bimini^ 
said to belong to the BahamA group. This was the object of eager and long- 
continued quest to the celebrated Spajiish navlgatorj Juan Ponce de Leon. 
By Ismeyfday imd Dunlop probably means H^smtidns and 

See also Birlinger^ Att£ p. 1S5. Kuhnp in his HerMuft/l dcs Fej^er^, 

traces this story baek to the ^aiapalb/^ See Vol. II* 155w^. 
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do not like any one of the four. The first is a Sfl.dra and 
a weaver; what is the use of his good qualities ? The 
second is a Vaisyaj and what is the use of his knowing the 
language of cattle, and so on ? How can I give myself to 
them when I am a Kshatriya woman? The third, indeed, 
is a meritorious Kshatriya, equal to me in birth, but he is a 
poor man and lives by service, selling his life. As I am the 
daughter of a king, how can I become his wife ? The fourth, 
the Brahman Jivadatta, I do not like; he is ugly and is ad¬ 
dicted to unlawful arts, and, as he has deserted the Vedas, he 
has fallen from Ms high position. You ought to punish him. 
Why do you offer to give me to him ? For you, my father, 
being a king, are the upholder of the castes and the various 
stages of life. And a king who is a hero in upholding religion 
is preferred to a king who is only a hero 'with the sword, A 
hero in religion will be the lord of a thousand heroes with 
the sword/’ When his daughter had said this, the king 
dismissed her to her own private apartments, and rose up to 
bathe and perform his other duties. 

And the next day the four heroes went out from the 
house of the doorkeeper and roamed about in the town 
out of curiosity. And at that very time a "vicious elephant, 
Khaigadhara named Padmakabala, broke his fastening and 
uiit rtf in his fury rushed out from the dephant stable, 
trampling down the citisens. And that great 
elephant, when he saw the four heroes, rushed towards 
them to slay them, and they too advanced towards him 
with uplifted weapons. Then the. one Kshatriya among 
them, named Khadgadhara, putting aside the other three, 
alone attacked that elephant. And he cut off with one blow 
the protended trunk of that roaring elephant with as much 
ease as if it had been a lotus-stalk. And after sho’^ving his 
Agility by escaping between his feet, he delivered a second 
blow on the back of that elephant. And with the third he 
cut off both his feet. Then that elephant gave a groan 
and fell down and died. All the people were astonished when 
they beheld that valour of his, and King Mahavaraha was 
also amazed when he heard of it. 

The next day the king went out to hunt, mounted on an 
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elephant, and the four heroes, vvith Khadgadhaxa at thdr 
head, accompanied him. There the king with his army 
slew tigers, deer and boars, and the lions rushed out upon 
him in anger, hearing the trumpeting of the elephants. 
Then that Khadgadhara deft in twain, with one blow of his 
sharp sword, that first lion that attacked them, and the 
second he seized with his left hand by the foot, and dashing 
it on the earth, deprived it of life. And in the same way 
Bh^hajna and Jivadatta and Panchaphnttika each dashed 
a lion to pieces on the earth. Thus in turn those heroes 
killed on foot many tigers and lions and other animals, with 
ease, before the eyes of the king. Then that king, being 
pleased and astonished, after he had finished his hunting, 
entered his city, and tliose heroes went to the house of the 
doorkeeper. 

And the king entered the harem and, though tired, had 
his daughter Anangarati quickly summoned. And after de^ 
scribing the valour of those heroes, one by one, as he had seen 
it in the chase, he said to her, who wras much astonished; 
^‘Even if Panchaphuttika and Bhashajna are of inferior 
caste, and Jivadatta, though a Brahman, is ugly and addicted 
to forbidden practices, what fault is there in the Kshatriya 
Khadgadhara, who is handsome, and of noble stature, and is 
distinguished for strength and valour; who slew such an 
elephant, and who takes Uons by the foot and crushes them 
on the ground, and slays others with his sword ? And if it 
is made a ground of reproach against him that he is poor and 
a servant, I will immediately make him a lord to he served 
by others : so choose him for a husband, if you please, my 
daughter,” When Anangarati heard this from her father, 
she said to him: “ Well, then, bring all those men here, and 
ask the astrologer, and let us see what he says.” When she 
said this to him, the king summoned those heroes, and in 
their presence he, accompanied by bis wives, said to the 
astrologer with his own mouth; “ Find out with which of 
these Anangarati has conformity of horoscope, and when a 
favourable moment will arrive for her marriage.” 

When the skilful astrologer heard that, he asked the stars 
under which they were born, and after long considering the 
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time he said to that king : If you will not be angry with 
me, King, I will tell you plainly, YoiU’ daughter has no 
conformity of lot with any of them. And she wdll not be 
married on earth, for she is a Vidyadhari fallen by a curse; 
that curse of hexs will be at an end in three months. So let 
these wait here three months, and if she is not gone to her 
own world then, the marriage shall take place,” All those 
heroes accepted the advice of that astrologer, and remained 
there for three months. 

When three months had passed, the king summoned into 
his presence those heroes, and that astrologer, and Anan- 
garati. And the king, when he sawr that his daughter had 
The Prmcess suddenly become exceedingly beautiful, rejoiced, 
/caiiff her but the astrologer thought that the hour of her 
death had arrived. And while the king was 
saying to the astrologer, “Now tell me what it is proper 
to do, for those three months are gone,” Anangarati called 
to mind her former birth, and, covering her face with her 
garment, she abandoned that human body. The king 
thought: “ Why has she put herself in this position ? ” 
But when he himself uncovered her face he saw that she 
was dead, like a frost-smitten lotus-plant, for her eyes like 
bees had. ceased to revolve, the lotus-flower of her face was 
pale, and tiie sweet sound of her voice had ceased, even as 
the sound of the swans departs. Then the king suddenly 
fell to earth motionless, smitten by the thunderbolt of grief 
for her, crushed by the extinction of his race.^ And the 
Queen Padmarati also fell down to the earth in a swoon, and 
mth her ornaments fallen from her like flowers, appeared 
like a cluster of blossoms broken by an elephant. The 
attendants raised cries of lamentation, and those heroes 
were full of grief; but the king, immediately recovering 
consciousness, said to that Jivadatta: ‘‘In this matter 
those others have no powder, but now it is your opportunity; 
you boasted that you could raise to life a dead woman; if 
you possess power by means of science, then recall my 

^ Here there is an eiahorate pun. '“"King” may also mean "mountaiu,” 
race'* may rncan "wings," and the whole passage refers to India's clippiugL 
the wLogs of the mountains. 
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daughter to life. I will give her, when restored to life, to 
you as being a Br&hman.” 

When Jivadatta heard this speech of the king's he 
sprinkled that princess with water, over which charms bad 
been said, and chanted this AryS verse: “ O thou of the 
loud Laugh, adorned with a garland of skulls, not to be gazed 
on, Chamuni^,^ the terrible goddess, assist me quickly." 
When, in spite of this effort of Jivadatta’s, that maiden ivas 
not restored to life, he was despondent, and said: “ My 
science, though bestowed by the goddess that dwells in the 
Vindhya range, has proved fruitless, so what is the use to 
me of my life that has become an object of scorn ? ” When 
he had said this, he was preparing to cut off his head with a 
great sword when a voice came from the sky : “ 0 Jivadatta, 
do not act rashly. Listen now. This noble Vidyadhara 
maiden, named Anangaprabha, has been for so long a time 
a mortal owing to the curse of her parents. She has now 
quitted this human body, and has gone to her own world, 
and taken her own body. So go and propitiate again the 
goddess that dwells in the Yindhya lulls, and by her favour 
you shall recover this noble Vidyadhara maiden. But as 
she is enjoying heavenly bliss, neither you nor the king 
ought to mourn for her.” tVhen the heavenly voice had 
told this true tale it ceased. Then the king performed 
his daughter’s rites, aud he and his wife ceased to mourn 
for her, and those other three heroes returned as they had 
come. 

But hope was kindled in the breast of Jivadatta, and 
be went and propitiated with austerities the dweller in the 
Vindhya hills, and she said to him in a dream : " I am 
satisfied with thee, so rise tip and listen to this that I am 
about to tell thee. 

There is a city on the Himalayas named ^'trapnra, and 
in it there dwells a sovereign of the Vidyadharas named 
Samara. He had a daughter, named Anangaprabha, born 

1 A form of Durga or Kali, which is especially connected with humaD 
sacrifice and tantiic practices. See VoL II, p, 21* et Jej,, where in the MsJati 
MSdhava the heroine is ofTeied up as a sacrifice to Chftmnndi*. For a list of 
Durg^s other naints see p. 179 of this vobnie,—'M. m.p. 
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to him by his Queen Anangavati. When, in the pride of 
her youth and beauty, she refused to have any husband, her 
parents, enraged at her persistence, cursed her; “ Become 
a human being, and even in that state you shall not enter 
the happiness of married life. When you are a maiden of 
sixteen years you shall abandon the body and come here. 
But an. ugly mortal, who has become such by a curse, on 
account of Ms falling in love with the daughter of a hermit, 
and who possesses a magic sword, shall then become your 
husband, and he shall carry you off against your will to 
the world of mortals. There you, being unchaste, shall 
be separated from your husband. Because that husband 
in .a former life carried off the wives of eight other men, 
he shall endure sorrow enough for eight births. And you, 
having become a mortal by the loss of your supernatural 
scienoe, shall endure in that one birth the sufferings of eight 
birthsd For to everyone the association with the evil gives 
an evil lot, but to women the union with an evil husband 
is equivalent to evil. And having lost your memory of the 
past, you shah there take many mortal husbands, because 
you obstinately persisted in detesting the husband fitted for 
you. That Vidyadhara Madanaprabha, who, being equal in 
birth, demanded you in marriage, shall become a mortal 
king and at last become your husband. Then you shall be 
freed from your curse and return to your own world, and 

^ Qf. the reTnarkable passage which M. LeveqUC quotes from the M'orks 

of Empedocles (Leff Mi^thes et LegcJides de rhtde et de la PerWj p. 90) : 

dvnyKT}^ iroAnujir^ 

rrAanfitm-t 

rt? yGwt 

ot T£ |[jiaKjpn,[ti>vios Xci\dc.)(€wri ^toWj 
Tp(^ jui fLtrfdofi dirh fitmdptiHr dXdXr}(rdai^ 

fly^6fL£v0v jrttlrr&Tn 

jSiDTdtO p€T(\X.\d^C-(3Vra 

r havft adopted the readings of Eitter and Frellfirj in their Hisit^ria 
Fhiios<iphifE^ in preference to those of M. L^v^qne. It is clear that Empedocles 
supposed himself to be a Vidyadhara fallen from heaven in consequence of a 
curse. As 1 observed in an article in the Calcutta RcuifU} of IS75^ ^'“The 
Bhs^avad Gita and Christianltv/^ hts personality is decidedly Indian^ 
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you shall obtain that suitably match, who shall have returned 
to his Vidyadhara state.” 

So that maiden Anangaprahhfi. has become Anangarati 
on the earth, and returning to her parents has once more 
become AnangaprabhS.- So go to Virapura and conquer in 
fight her father, though he i$ possessed of knowledge and 
protected by his high birth, and obtain that maiden. Now 
take this sword, and as long as you hold it in your hand you 
will be able to travel through the air^ and, moreover, you 
will be invincible.” Having said this, and having given the 
sword to him, the goddess vanished, and he woke up and 
beheld in his hand a heavenly sword. Then Jivadatta rose 
up delighted and praised DurgS,,^ and all the exhaustion 
produced by his penance was removed by the refreshment 
caused by the nectar of her favour. And he flew up into 
the air with his sword in his hand, and after roaming all 
round the HimMayas he found that prince of the Vidya- 
dharas Samara in Virapura. He conquered him in fight, 
and then the king gave him his daughter AnangaprahhS, 
and he married her and lived in heavenly felicity. And 
after he had remained there some time he said to his father^ 
in-law Samara and to his beloved Anangaprabba; “ Let us 
two go to the world of men, for I feel a longing for it; for 
one's native land is exceedingly dear to living beings, even 
though it may be an inferior place.” * 

When the father-imlaw heard that, he consented, but 
the fai> seeing Anangaprabhli was with difficulty induced 
to consent. Then Jivadatta descended from heaven to the 
w'orld of mortals, taking that Anangaprahha. in his arms. 
And Anangaprabha, beholding there a pleasant mountain, 
being wearied, said to him: “ !Let us immediately rest here.” 
Then he consented, and descending there with her he produced 
food and drink by the power of the various sciences. Then 
Jivadatta, being impelled by Fate, said to Anangaprabha: 

Dear one, sing some sweet song,” When she heard that, 
she began to sing devoutly the praise of Siva, and witli that 
sound of her singing the Brahman was sent to sleep, 

^ The D, text has “-and boUNid to DiiTga,"—N.X. p. 

ss'et Od^sse^, ix, 28 . 
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In the meanwhile a king named. Harivara, wearied out 
with hunting, came that way in fsearch of spring w'ater; 
he was attracted hy hearing the sound of that singing, as 
Jitadaua deer are attracted, and, leaving his chariot, he 
is deserted went there alone. The king first had happiness 
announced by omens, and then he beheld that Ananga- 
prabh§. like the real brightness of the God of Love- 
Then, as his heart was distracted with her song and her 
beauty, the God of Love deft it at will with lus arrows, 
Anangaprabha too, seeing that he was handsome, came 
within range of the god of the flowery bow, and said to 
herself: Who is this ? Is he the God of Love, ivithout 

his flowery bow ? Is he the incarnation of the favour of 
Siva towards me, being pleased with my song ? ” Then, 
maddened with love, she asked him : “ lYho are you, and 
how have you come to this forest ? Tell me,” Then the king 
told her who he was and why he had come. Then he said 
to her: “ Tell me, who are you, fair one ? And who is 
this, 0 lotus-faced one, who is sleeping here ? ” W^hen he 
asked these questions, she answered him briefly : I am a 
Vidyadhari, and this is my husband, who possesses a magic 
sword, and now I have fallen in love with you at first sight. 
So come, let us quickly go to your city before he awakes, 
then I will tell my story at length.” 

When the king heard that he agreed, and felt as much 
delighted as if he had obtained the sovereignty of the three 
worlds. And Anangaprabha hurriedly thought in her heart r 
“ I will take this king in my arms and quickly fly up to the 
heaven.” But in the meanwhile her knowledge was stripped 
from her by her treachery to her husband, and, remembering 
her father's curse, she became at once despondent. When 
the king saw that, he asked the cause, and then said to her: 
” This is not the time for despondency; your husband here 
may awake. And you ought not to lament, my beloved, 
over this matter wMcli depends on destiny. For who can 
escape from the shadow of his own head, or the course of 
destiny ? So come, let us depart.” 

WTien the King Harivai'a said this, she consented to his 
proposal, and he took her quickly up in his arms. Then he 
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went off quickly thenccj as delighted as if he had obtained 
a treasure, and ascended his chariot, welcomed with joy by 
his servants. And he reached his city in that chariot, which 
travelled swift as thought, accompanied by his beloved, and 
he aroused curiosity in his subjects. Then ICing Harivara 
remained in heavehly enjoyments in that city, which was 
named after Mm, in the society of that Anangaprahha, And 
Anangaprabha remained there devotedly attached to him, 
forgetting all her supernatural power, bewildered by the 
curse. 

In the meanwhile Jivadatta woke up on the mountain, 
and saw that not only Anangaprabha Tvas gone, but his 
sword also. He thought: “ Where is that Anangaprabha, ? 
Alas I Wliere is that sword ? Has she gone off wuth it ? 
Or were they both carried off by some being ? ” In his 
perplexity he made many surmises of this sort, and he 
searched that mountain for three days, being consumed with 
the fire of love. Then he came down and wandered through 
the forests for ten days, but did not find a trace of her any^ 
w'here. He kept crying out; “ Alas, spiteful fortune, how 
did you carry off, together with the magic pow er of the sword, 
my beloved Anangaprabha, both of which you granted with 
difficulty ? ” 

Thus employed, he wandered about without food and 
at last reached a village, and there he entered the opulent 
mansion of a Br^man. There the handsome and well' 
He hams dicssed mistress of the house, Piiyadatta by 
Ike Truth name, made Mm sit dow'n on a seat and immedi¬ 
ately gave this order to her maids: “ W^ash quickly the 
feet of this Jivadatta, for to-day is the thirteenth day that 
he has gone without food on account of his separation,'’ 
When Jivadatta heard that, he was astonished, and reflected 
in his own mind; ^‘Can Anangaprabha have come here, or 
is this woman a witch ? ” Thus he reflected, and after his 
feet were washed, and he had eaten the food that she gave, 
he humbly asked Priyadatta in his great grief; “ Tell me one 
thing ; how do you know my history, blameless one ? And 
tell me another thing : where are my sword and my beloved 
gone ? ” When the devoted w'ife Priyadatti heard that, she 
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said: No one but my husband has any place in my heart, 

even in a dream, my son, and 1 look on all other men as 
brothers, and no guest leaves my house without entertain¬ 
ment ; by virtue of that I know the past, the present and the 
future. And that Anangaprabha of yours has been carried 
off by a king named Harivaxa, living in a town named after 
him, who, as destiny would have it, came that way while 
you were asleep, attracted by her song. And you cannot 
recover her, for that king is very powerful; moreover, that 
unchaste woman will in turn leave lum and go to another 
man. And the goddess Durga gave you that sword only 
that you might obtain that lady; having accomplished 
that, the weapon, in virtue of its divine nature, has returned 
to the goddess, as the lady has been carried off. Moreover, 
how’ have y ou forgotten what the goddess was pleased to tell 
you when she told the story of the curse of Anangaprabha. ? 
So why are you so distracted about an event which was 
destined to take place ? Abandon this chain of sins, which 
again and again produces extreme sorrow. And of what 
profit can be to you now, my brother, that wicked 
female, who is attadied to another, and who has become 
a mortal, having lost her science by her treachery against 
you? ” 

When that virtuous woman said this to Jivadatta he 
abandoned all passion for Anangaprabha, being disgusted 
with her fickleness, and thus answered the Brahman lady : 

Mother, my delusion has been brought to an end by this 
true speech of thine. Whom does not association with persons 
of virtuous conduct benefit ? This misfortune has befallen, 
me in consequence of my former crimes, so I will abandon 
jealousy and go to holy places to wash them out. TVhat 
can 1 gain by taking up an enmity with others on account 
of Anangaprabha? For one who has conquered anger 
conquers this whole world.” W’hile he was saying this, the 
righteous husband of PriyadattS., who was hospitable to 
guests, returned to the house. The husband also welcomed 
him, and made him forget his grief; and then he rested, and 
taking leave of them both, started on Ms pilgrimage to holy 
pla<xs. 
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Then, in course of times he rmmed round to all the holy 
bathing-places on the earth, enduring many toils in diffi¬ 
cult ways, living on roots and fruits. And after visiting 
Jiaadatta’^ holy bathing-placcs he went to the shrine of the 
Farmer Life dwcUer Oil the Vindhya hills; there he went 
through a severe penance, without food, on a bed of kuiu 
grass. And Ambika, satisfied with his asceticism, said 
to him, appearing in bodily form: “ Rise up, my son, for 
you four are four Ganas of mine. Tliree are Fanchamula, 
Chaturvaktra and Mahodaramukha, and thou art the fourth, 
last in order, and thy name is Vikatavadana. You four 
once went to the sand of the Ganges to amuse yourselves, 
and saw there a hermit’s daughter bathing. She was called 
Chapalekha, the daughter of Kapilajata, And she was 
solicited by all of you, distracted with love. When she said : 
‘ I am a maiden; go away all of you, ’ the three others 
remained quiet, but thou didst forcibly seize her by the arm. 
And she cried out; ‘ Father, father, deliver me 1 ’ Then 
the hermit, who was near, came up in vvrath. Then thou 
didst let go her arm ; then he immediately cursed you, 
saying : * Wicked ones, he horn, all of you, as human beings.’ 
Then you asked the hermit that the curse might end, and 
he said: ‘ When the Princess Anaugarati shall be demanded 
in marriage by you, and shall go to the Vidyadhara world, 
then three of you shall be released from your curse. Rut 
when she has become a Vidyadhari, then thou, Vikatava¬ 
dana, shalt gain her, and lose her again, and then thou shalt 
suffer great sorrow. But after propitiating the goddess 
Durga for a long time thou shalt be released from this curse. 
This will happen to thee because thou didst touch the hand 
of this Chapalekha, and also because thou hast much guilt 
attaching to thee, on account of having earned off the wives 
of others,’ You four Ga^as of mine, whom that hermit 
thus cursed, became four heroes in the Deccan; Panciia- 
phuttika, and Bhashajna, and Khadgadhara, these three 
friends, and you the fourth, Jivadatta, Now the first three, 
vt'hen Anangarati returned to her own place, came here, and 
by my favour were freed from their curse. And thou hast 
propitiated me now; therefore thy curse is at an end. So 
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take this iieiy meditation and abandon this body, and con¬ 
sume at once the guilt, whidi it would take eight births to 
exhaust,” 

When the goddess Durga had said this, she gave him the 
meditation and disappeared. And with that meditation he 
burned up his wicked mortal body, and at last was freed 
from the curse, and became once more an excellent Gana, 
When even gods have to endure so much suffering by 
associating with the wives of others, what must be the 
result of it to inferior beings ? 

In the meanwhile Anangaptabha became head queen in 
Harivara, the city of the King Harivara. And the king 
remained day and night with his mind fixed on her, and 
The Dandsg entrusted the great burden of his kingdom to lus 
Teacher minister named Sumantra. And once on a time 
there came to that king from Madhyade^a^ a fresh teacher 
of dancing, named Labdhavara, The king, having seen 
his skill in music and dancing, honoured him, and made 
him the instructor in dancing of the ladies of the harem. 
He brought Anangaprabha so much excellence in dancing 
tliat she was an object of admiration even to her rival 
wives. And from associating with the professor of dancing, 
and from the delight she took in his teaching, she fell in 
love with him. And the professor of dancing, attracted 
by her youth and beauty, gradually learnt a new strange 
dance,® thanks to the God of Love. And once she ap¬ 
proached the professor of dancing secretly in the dancing- 
hall, and being desperately in love with him, said to him: 

shall not be able to live for a moment without you, 
and the King Harivara, when he hears of it, will not tolerate 
it; so come, let us depart elsewhere, where the king will 
not find us out. You have wealth in the form of gold, 
horses and camels, given by the king, pleased with your 
dancing, and I have or na ments. So let us quickly go and 
dwell where we shah be secure.” 

The professor of dancing was pleased with her proposal, 
and consented to this. Then she put on the dress of a man 

^ Comprising tte modem provinces of Alluhabid, Agra, Delhi and Oodo. 

* For anrUyaia I should like to read aiiartytda. 
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and went to the house of the professor of dancing, accom¬ 
panied by one female servant, who was exceedingly devoted 
to her. Thence she started on horseback, with that teacher 
She deserts of dancing, who placed Ms wealth on the hack 
Kijig Hani'ara of a Camel. Fixst she abandoned the splendour 
of the Vidyadharas, then of a throne, and now she put 
herself under the shelter of a baxd'S fortune. Alas! fickle 
is the rnind of women! And so Anangaprahha went with 
the teacher of dancing and reached a distant city named 
Viyogapura, There she dwelt in happiness with him, and 
the distinguished dancer thought that by obtaining her his 
name of Labdhavara * had been justified. 

And in the meanwhile King Harivara, finding out that 
his beloved Anangaprahha had gone somewhere or other, 
was ready to abandon the body out of grief. Then the 
minister Su mantra said to the king to comfort him ; “ Why 
do you appear as if you do not understand the matter? 
Consider it yourself. How, my sovereign, could you expect 
that a woman who deserted a husband that had by means 
of Ms sword obtained the power of a Vidyadhara, and rer^ 
paired to you as soon as she saw you, would be faithful even 
to you ? She has gone off with something that she has 
managed to get, having no desire for anything good, as one 
to whom a blade of grass is a sprout of jewels, falling in 
love at sight with a blade of grass. Certainly the teacher of 
dancing has gone off with her, for he is nowhere to be seen. 
And I hear that they both were in the concert-hall in the 
morning. So tell me, King, why are you so persistent about 
her, though you know all this ? The truth is, a fickle dame 
is like a sunset, momentarily aglow for everyone.” 

When the minister said this to him, the king fell into a 
musing, and thought: “ Yes, that wise man has told me 
the truth. For a fickle dame is like human life^ connection 
with her is unstable; she changes eveiy^ moment, and is 
terrible, bringing disgust at the end. The wdse man never* 
falls into the power of deep rivers or of woman, both of 
which drow'n him who falls into their pow'er, while they 
exhibit wanton sportfulness. Those men are truly masters 

^ /.if. ooe who hag obtained a prize. 
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of themselves who are free from excitement about pleasures, 
who are not puffed up in prosperity, and who are unshrink¬ 
ing in dangers: such men have conquered the world.After 
saying this, King Harivara abandoned Ms grief by the advice 
of his minister, and remained satisfied with the society of his 
own wives. 

And after Anangaprabha had dwelt some time with the 
teacher of dandng, in the city named Viyogapura, he, as 
fate would have it, struck up an acquaintance with a young 

The Gambler named Sudar^ana. Then the gamble, 

and tile before the eyes of Anangaprabha, soon stripped 
MmWi the teacher of danc in g of all his wealth. Then 
Anangaprabha deserted her husband, ivho was 
stripped of all his fortune, as if in angex on that account, 
and threw herself into the arms of Sudar^ana. Then the 
teacher of dancing, having lost his wife and his wealth, 
having no refuge, in disgust with the world, matted his hair 
in a knot and went to the banks of the Ganges to practise 
mortification of the flesh. But Anangaprabha, who was ever 
taking new paramours, remained with that gambler. But 
one night her lord Sudarsana w’as robbed of all that he had 
by some robbers, who entered his house in the darkness. 
Then Sudarsana, seeing that Anangaprabha was uncom¬ 
fortable and unhappy on account of their poverty, said to 
her : Come and let us borrow something from a rich friend 
of mine, named Hiranyagupta, a distinguished merchant.” 
After saying this he, being deprived of his senses by destiny, 
went with his wife and asked that great merchant Hiranya¬ 
gupta to lend him some money. And the merchant, when 
he saw her, immediately fell in love with her, and she also 
with Mm, the moment that she beheld him. And the 
merchant said politely to SudarSana: “To-morrow I >vill 
give you gold, but dine here to-day.” When Sudarsana 
heard this, beholding the altered bearing of those two, he 
said; “I did not come here to-day to dine.” Then the 
great merchant said : “ If this be the case, at any rate let 
your wife dine here, my friend, for this is the first time that 
she has visited my house.” 

When Sudarsana was thus addressed by him, he remained 
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silent in spite of his cunning, and that merchant went into 
his house with Anangaprabha. There he indulged in drink¬ 
ing and other pastimes with that fair one, unexpectedly 
thrown in his way, who was merry with all the wantonness 
of wine* But Sudar^ana, who was standing outside, waiting 
for her to come out, had the following message brought to 
him by the merchant’s servants, in accordance with their 
master’s orders? “Your wdfe has dined and gone home; 
you must have failed to see her going out* So what are 
you doing here so long ? Go home.” He answered : " She 
is within the house, she has not come out, and I will not 
depart.” Thereupon the merchant’s servants drove hiin 
away from the house 'with kicks. Then Sudar^ana went off 
and sorrowfully reflected with himself : “ What 1 has tliiR 
merchant, though my Mend, robbed me of my wife ? Or, 
rather, in this very birth the fruit of my sin has in such a 
form fallen to my lot. For what I did to one, another has 
done to me. Why should I, then, be angry with another, 
when my own deeds merit anger ? So I will sever the chain 
of works, so that I may not he again humiliated.” 

Thus reflecting, the gambler abandoned his anger, and 
going to the hermitage of Eadarika.,i he proceeded to perform 
such austerities as would cut the bonds of mundane existence. 

^ BadariD^tha is a pl^ce sacred to Vishaij in the The 

Badarln^tha peaks^ in British Garhw^h form a group of six summits^ from 
SS^iOOO to 25^400 feet above the sea. The town of Badarltlatha fa fifty-five 
miles north-east of Srina^arj on the right bank of the * feeder 

of the Alaknanda. The temple is sHu^-ted in the highest part of the town^ 
and below it a tankj supplied by & sulphureous thermal springs is frequented 
by thousands of pilgrimS h The temple is 10^294 feet above the sea. 

^ by -Dr van LimbuTg-Biv>uwerj with An iutroductjon by 

Clements Markham^ p. note^)-The place derives, its name from the 

worship of Vishnu in Jiis manifestation as Badal^niitha or Badartairiyaua^ 
^^Lord of the or jujube tree.^' Crouke (Hastings' JKrecy, ReL EtA.^ vol, ii^ 

p, 325) suggests that an ancient tree-cult is probably associated with the 
thermal spring mentioned above. Tlie founder of the temple is said to have 
been the great teacher .^ankaTHcbaifyaj a Malabar Bndimarij who Jived about 
the beginning of the eighth century a,d. Crooke adds an interesting descrip¬ 
tion given by Atkinson vol. iiij p. 24 el iCf/.); ^^The idol 

in the principal temple is formed of black stone or marble about three feet 
high. It is usually clothed with rich gold brocade^ and above its head is a 
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And AnangaprabM, liaving obtained that exceedingly 
handsome merchant for a dear husband ^ was as pleased as a 
bee that has lighted on a flower. And in course of time she 
attained undisputed control over the wealth, as well as over 
the heart, of that opulent merchant, who was deeply in love 
with her, But the King Virabahu, though he heard of the 
matchless beauty residing there, did not carry her off, but 
remained strictly %vithin the limits of virtue. And in course 
of time the wealth of the merchant began to diminish, on 
account of the expenditure of AnangaprabM; for, in a house 
presided over by an unchaste woman. Fortune pines as vrell 
as virtuous women. Then the merchant Hiranyagupta got 
together wares and went off to an island named Suvarna’ 
bhumi to trade, and he took that Anangaprabha with him, 
out of fear of being separated from her, and journeying on 
his way he at last reached the city of SSlgarapura. There he 
fell in wth a chief of fishermen, a native of that place, Saga- 
ravira by name, whom he found in that city near the sea. 
He went with that seafaring man to the shore of the sea, and 
with his beloved embarked on a ship which he provided. 

And after the merchant had travelled in anxiety for 
some days over the sea in that ship, accompanied hy Saga- 
ravira, one day a terrible cloud of doom appeared, with 

smijll mirror v^hich reflects the objects from the outside. In froat are several 
lamps ftlyra^'s bernipg^ and a table aTso covered vfith brocade. Tt> the right 
are images of N&ra and NSrS^yaua^ and on the left those of Kuvera and Narada- 
The idol is adorned with one Jewel;^a diamond of moderate sise^ in the middle 
of forcheadj ’whilst the whole of the properties^ ioeluding dresses, eating 
vesselsj and other paraphernabaj are not worth more than Rs.5000 (X33^). 

A good des^l of oatentalious attention is paid to the personal comfort of 
the idol at Badari. It Is daily provided with mealsj which are placed before 
it I the doors of the aanotuaiy are then closed^ and the idol is left to consiime 
its meals in quietness. The doors are not opened again till after sunset; and 
at a late liour^ its bed being prepared by the attendants^ the doors are again 
closed until morning. The vessels in which the idol is served are of gold and 
silver^ and a large establishment of servants is kept np^ both male and female^, 
the latter as dancing-girls *iid mistresses of the celibate priests. The only 
persona who have access to tbe inner apartments are the servantSj and no one 
but the Biwal himaelf la allowed to touch the idol.^^ 

For further details see Traill, Siatistwai Account of edit. Battcrij 

p. 57; PaTTjfaS Noiffs aad vol, iv^ p+ ; and Crooke, TrUfcs and 

of the Prcviitc^ fmd Ovdh^ vol. ivj p. n.m.p. 
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flashing eyes of Ughtniog, filling them with fear of destruc¬ 
tion, Then that ship, smitten by a mighty wind, with a 
violent shower of rain, began, to sink in the waves. That 
Tht Storm i^^^rchant Hiranyagupta, when the crew raised a 
cry of lamentation, and the ship began to break 
up like his own hopes, fastened his cloak round his loins 
and, looking at the face of Anangaprabha, exclaimed: Ah I 
my beloved, where art thou? and threw himself into the 
sea. And he oared himself along with liis arms, and, as luck 
would have it, he reached a merchant-ship, and caught hold 
of it and climbed up into it. 

But that Sagaravlra tied together some planks mth a 
cord and quickly placed Anangaprabha upon them. And he 
himself climbed up upon them, and comforted that terrified 
woman, and went paddling along in the sea, throwing aside 
the water with his arms. And as soon as the ship had been 
broken to pieces the clouds disappeared from the heaven, 
and the sea was calm, like a good man whose wrath is 
appeased. But the merchant Hiraoiyagupta, after climbing 
up into the ship, which w'as impelled by the wind, as fate 
would have it, reached in five days the shore of the sea. 
Then he went on shore, grieved at the loss of his beloved; 
hut he reflected that the dispensations of Destiny were ir¬ 
remediable ; and he went slowly home to bis own city, and 
being of resolute soul, he recovered his self-command, and 
again acquired wealth and lived in great comfort. 

But Anangaprabha, seated on the plank, was piloted to 
the shore of the sea in one day by Sagaravira. And there 
that chief of the fishermen, consoling her, took her to his 
own palace in the city of SSgarapura. There Anangaprabha, 
reflecting that that chief of the fishermen was a hero who 
had saved her life, and was equal to a king in opulence, and 
in the prime of youth and good looks, and obedient to her 
orders, made him her husband. A woman who has lost her 
virtue does not distinguish between high and low. Then she 
dwelt with that chief of fishermen, enjoying in his house his 
wealth that he put at her disposal. 

One day she saw from the roof of the palace a handsome 
Kshatriya youth, named Vijayavarman, going along the high 

L 
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street of the town. Falling in love with his good looks, 
she went up to him and said : “ Receive me, who am in 
love with you, for my mind has been fascinated by the 

SiedeterLt you.” And he gladly welcomed that 

the Fisiiermaa fairest woman of the three worlds, who had fallen 
for Vija^tp- to him, as it were, from the sky, and took her 
ifiHTNflB home to his house. But Sagaravira, finding that 
his beloved liad gone somewhere or other, abandoned all, 
and went to the River Ganges, intending to leave the body 
by means of ascetic practices. And no wonder that his grief 
was great, for how could a man of servile caste ever have 
expected to obtain such a Vidyadhari ? But Anangaprabh& 
lived at ease in that very town with Yijayavarman, foee from 
restraint. 


Then one day the king of that place, named Sagara- 
varnxan, mounted a female elephant and went out to roam 
round his eity. And while the king was looking at that well- 
built city named after him, he came along the street where 
the house of Vijayavarman was. And Anangaprabha, find¬ 
ing out that the king was eoming that way, went up to the 
top of the house, out of curiosity to behold him. And the 
moment she saw the king she fell so desperately in love with 
him that she insolently exclaimed to the elephant-driver i 
“ Mahout, I never in my life have ridden on an elephant, so 
give me a lide on yours, and let me see how pleasant it is.” 

When the elephant-driver heard this, he looked at the 
face of the king, and in the meanwhile the king beheld her, 
like the splendour of the moon fallen from heaven. And 


Attmgapr^ha 

ciders 

her 

Amcfur 


the king, drinking her in with insatiate eye like 
a partridge, having conceived the hope of gain¬ 
ing her, said to his elephant-driver; “ Take the 
elephant near and comply with her wish, and 


without delay seat this moon-faced dame on the elephant.” 


When the king said this, the elephant-driver at once 


brought that elephant close under the house. When 


Anangaprabha saw that the elephant had come near, she 
immediately flung herself into the lap of the King Sagara- 
varman. How came it that, though at first she was averse 


to a husband, she now showed such an insatiable appetite 
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for husbands ? Surely her fatlier's curse made her esihibit 
a great change of character. And she clasped the king 
round the neck, as if afraid of falling, and he, when his 
limbs were irrigated with the nectar of her touch, was much 
delighted. And the ki n g quicMy carried off to his own 
palace her who had surrendered herself by an artifice, being 
desirous of being kissed. There he made that Vidyadhari 
enter his harem, and after she had told him her story he made 
her his principal wife. And then that young Kshatriya, 
finding out that she had been carried off by the king, came 
and attacked the king’s servants outside the palace; and 
there he left his corpse, not turning his back in fight; for 
brave men do not submit to insult on account of a woman. 
And it seemed as if he was carried off to the abode of the 
gods by the nymphs of heaven, saying: “ T^Tiat have you 

to do wdth this contemptible woman ? Come to Nandana and 
conrt us.” 

As for that x4.nangapTabha, when she had come into the 
possession of tlie King Sagaravarman, she roamed no more, 
but remained faithful to Mm, as rivers are at rest in the 
bosom of the sea. And ov^dng to the force of destiny she 
thought herself fortunate in having obtained that husband, 
and he thought that his life was complete by having obtained 
her for a wife. 

And in some days Anangaprabha, the queen of that 
King S agaravarman, became pregnant, and in due time gave 
birth to a son. And tlie king made a great feast on account 
The mrih birth of a noble son, and gave the boy the 

of SawKdra- name of Samudravarman. And when that son 
™rjMK attained his full stature, and became a young 
man distinguished for might, the king appointed him Crown 
Prince. Then he brought to his court Kamalavati, the 
daughter of a certain king named Samaravatman, to be 
married to him. And when that son Samudravarman was 
married, the king, being impressed by Ms virtues, gave him 
his own kingdom. That brave son Samudravarman, being 
thoroughly acquainted with the duties of Kshatriyas, when 
he had obtained the kingdom, said to his father, bowing 
before him : “ Father, give me leave to depart; I am setting 
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out to conquer the regions. A lord of earth that is not in¬ 
tent on conquest is to be blamed as much as the effeminate 
husband of a woman. And in this world only that fortune 
of kings is righteous and glorious which is acquired by one’s 
own strength after conquering the kingdoms. What is the 
use, father, of the sovereignty of those kings who hold it 
merely for the sake of oppressing the poor ? They devour 
their own subjects, ravenous like eats,”^ 

When he had said this, his father Sagaravarman replied : 
“ Your rule, my boy, is young; so for the present secure 
that; no demerit or disgrace attaches to one who rules his 
subjects justly. And war is not meet for kings without 
considering their power. Though you, my child, are a hero, 
and your army is numerous, still you ought not to rely upon 
the fortune of victory, which is hckle in fight.” 

Though his father used these and similar arguments with 
him, the brave Samudravarman at last, with great difficulty, 
induced him to consent, and inarched out to conquer the 
regions. And having conquered the regions in due course, 
and reduced the kings under his sway, he returned to his 
own city in possession, of elephants, horses, gold and other 
tributes. And there he humbly honoured the feet of his 
delighted parents with great jewels produced in various 
regions. And the glorious prince gave, by their orders, to 
the Brahmans great gifts of elephants, horses, gold and 
jewels. Then he showered gold in such profusion upon 
suppliants and servants that the only thing in the country 
devoid of wealth was the word poor, which had become 
without meaning/ The King Sagaravarman, Hwe lling with 
Anangaprabha, when he beheld the glory of his son, considered 
that his objects in life had been accomplished. 

And the king, after spending those days in feasting, 
said to his son Samudravarman in the presence of the 
ministers; “I have accomplished, my son, what I had to 
accomplish in this birth, I have enjoyed the pleasures of 
rule, I have not experienced defeat from my enemies, and I 
have seen you in possession of sovereignty. What else does 

^ Pf'aja means ^subjects and also ofFspringr” 

® The woid arifta tne&ns “ -wealth " and aUo ^ meaning/' 
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there remain for me to ohtain ? So I will retire to a holy 
bathing-placGj while my body retains strength. For see, 
old age whispers at the root of my ear: ‘ Since this body 
is perishable, why do you still remain in. your house ? ’ ” 
Having said this, the King Si-garavarman, all whose ends 
were attained, went, though his son was opposed to it, to 
Prayaga with his beloved. And Samudravarman escorted 
his father there, and, after returning to his own city, ruled 
it in accordance with the law. 

And the King Sagaravarman, accompanied by his wife 
Anangaprabha, propitiated the god Siva in PraySga with 
asceticism. And at the end of the night the god said to him 
Tht Etid of ill ^ dream; “ I am pleased with this penance 
tkt Cttrti of yourself and your wife; so hear this : this 
Anangaprabha and yon, my son, are both of the Yidyadhara 
race, and to-morrow the curse will expire, and you will go 
to your own world.” 

When the king heard that, he woke up, and Ananga¬ 
prabha too, who had seen, a similar dream, and they told 
their dreams to one another. And then Anangaprabha, 
delighted, said to the ting: “ My husband, I have now 
remembered all the history of my former birth. I am the 
daughter of Samara, a prince of the Vidyadharas, in the city 
of Virapura, and my name has always been Anangaprabha, 
And 1 came here owing to the curse of my father, having 
become a human being by the loss of my science, and I 
forgot my Vidyadhari nature. But now I have recovered 
consciousness of it.” 

While she was saying this, her father Samara descended 
from heaven, and after he had been respectfully wel¬ 
comed by the King Sagaravarman he said to that daughter 
Anangaprabha, who fell at his feet: “ Come, daughter, 
receive these sciences; your curse is at an end. For you 
have endured in one birth the sorrows of eight births.” ^ 

^ The story of Aoangapiabhft m^iy be the origin of the seventh novel of 
the second day in the Decameron of fetscaccia——Possibly, but the point of 
Boccaccio's story of the " Soldsn of Babylon" is that, after all her intrigues, 
she is married to the King ct£ Algarve as a virgin, thus it really ccmes under 
the ''Deceitful Wives” motiff and the more lovers she has the more corrupt 
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Saying this, he took her on his lap and gave her back 
the sciences. Then he said to the King Sagaravarman: 
“ You are a prince of the Vidyadharas named Madana- 
prabha, and I am by name Samara^ and Anangaprabha is 
my daughter. And long ago, when she ought to have been 
given in marriages her hand was demanded by several 
suitors, but, being intoxicated by her beauty, she did not 
desire any husband. Then she was asked in marriage by 
you, who were equal in merit, and very eager to marry her, 
but, as fate would have it, she would not then accept even 
you. For that reason I cursed her, that she might go to the 
world of mortals. And yon, being passionately in love with 
her, fixed your heart on Siva, the giver of boons, and wished 
intently that she might be your wife in the world of mortals, 
and then you abandoned your Vidyadhara body by magic 
art. Then you became a man, and she became your wife. 
Now return to your own world linked together.” 

When Samara said this to Sagaravarman, he, remember¬ 
ing his birth, abandoned his body in the water of Pray^a ^ 
and immediately became Madanaprabha, And Ananga- 
prabha was rekindled with the brightness of her recovered 
science, and immediately becoming a Yid}^adhaiij gleamed 
with that very body, which underwent a heavenly change. 
And then Madanaprabha, being delighted, and Ananga- 
prabha also, feeling great passion stir in both their hearts 
at the sight of one another’s heavenly bodies, and the 
auspicious Samara, king of the sky-goers, all flew up into 
the air, and went together to that city of the Vidyadharas, 


atid deceitful is 'woman sbown to be. It lias been suggested that the storj* 
h«s historical foundatians somey^bere bet'weeii iSlf and 15£0 (see Lami, 
A’biielic Leiterarii di Fitense, 175*, pp. 209 , 225, 257, 273)^ The “False 
Virgin" m){if is, liowcver, a very old one in fiction (see, for instance, the 
MakabhSraia,, Udyoga Parva, cxv et Mrjf.). For other analogues see Lee, The 
Dtcam.enmf itt Smtves and Analogues, pp. 36'3 S,—n.m.p, 

^ Prayaga—Allallabad, the “place of siaerifice,” ifa-r’ Here the 

OangA and Yamuna unite'with the supposed snbtetraiiean ^Tasvatl.—-—It is 
this triple junction (irtveei} that accounts for the special holiness of Allahabad. 
See fnrthftT Fiihrer, MonumsKlal Antiquities and Inscriptions 0^ the Norlh~Westem 
Protiisuies and Oudh, p, 127 ei seq. See also Vol, 11, p. llOn^, of this worfc, 

—N.ai.p, 
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Virapura. And there Samara immediately gave, vvith due 
rites, his daughter AnangaprahhS, to the Vidyadhara king, 
Madanaprahha. And Madanaprabha went with that be¬ 
loved, whose curse had been cancelled, to his own city, and 
there he dwelt at ease. 


[M] “ Thus divine beings fall by virtue of a curse, and, 
owing to the consequences of their own wickedness, are 
incarnate in the world of raen, and after reaping the fruit 
appropriate to their bad conduct they again go to their own 
home on account of previoudy axjquired merit.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard this tale from his minister 
Gomukha, he and Alankaravatl were delighted, and then he 
performed the duties of the day. 



CHAPTER LIII 


T HENs on the next dav» Naxavahanadatta’s friend 
pm] Marubhuti said to him, when he was in the 
company of H4Iaii1cS.ravati; “See, King, this miser¬ 
able dependent ^ of yours remains clothed W'ith one garment 
of leather, with matted hair, thin and dirty, and never 
leaves the royal gate, day or night, in cold or heat; so why 
do yon not show him favour at last ? For it is better that 
a little should be given in time, than much when it is 
too late; so have mercy on him before he dies.” When 
Gomukha heard this, he said: “Marubhuti speaks well, 
but you, King, are not the least in fault in this matter; for 
until a suitor’s guilt, which stands in his way, is removed, 
a king, even though disposed to give, cannot give; but when 
a man’s guilt is effaced a king gives, though strenuously dis^ 
suaded firom doing so; this depends upon works in a previous 
state of existence. And h propos of this I will tell you, O 
King, the story of Lakshadatta the king, and Labdhadatta 
the dependent. Listen, 

69. Si<fry of King LahsJiadaUa and his Bepenimt 
Lahdhadatla ^ 

There was on the earth a city named Lakshapura. In 
it there lived a king named Lakshadatta, chief of generous 
men. He never knew how to give a petitioner less than a 
lac of coins, but he gave five lacs to anyone with whom he 
conversed. As for the man with whom he was pleased, he 
lifted him out of poverty; for this reason his name was 

^ The word in the Driginal is kSrpafiiLa. kohtlingk and Rotb expliun it 
in this passage as " ew iw Diensle eiota Funttn siektnder BtUifr-'’ It appears 
iroA Taranga SI that a [poor man became a karfaiika by tearing a karpsi^i a 
ragged garment,- in a king's presence. The business of a 4/srpoftAn seems to 
have been to do a service without getting anything for it. 

^ For a note on this story see the end of this chapter.—N.H.r. 
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called I^akshadatta, A certaiii dependent named Labdha- 
datta stood day and night at bis gatCj with a piece of leather 
for his only loin-rag. He had matted hair, and he never 
left the king’s gate for a second, day or night, in cold, rain or 
heat, and the king saw him there. And though he remained 
there long in misery, the king did not give him anything, 
though he was generous and compassionate. 

Then one day the king w^ent to a forest to hunt, and bis 
dependent followed him with a staff in his hand. There, 
while the king, seated on an elephant, armed with a how, 
and followed by his army, slew tigers, hears and deer, with 
showers of arrows, his dependent, going in front of him, alone 
on foot, slew with his staff many boars and deer. When 
the king saw his bravery, be thought in his heart, “It is 
wonderful that this man should be such a hero,” but he did 
not give him anything. And the king, when he bad finished 
his hunting, returned home to his city to enjoy himself, but 
that dependent stood at his palace gate as before. 

Once on a time Lakshadatta went out to conquer a 
neighbouring king of the same family, and he had a terrible 
battle. And in the battle the dependent struck down in 
front of him many enemies, with blows from the end of his 
strong staff of acacia wood. And the king, after conquering 
his enemies, returned to his own city, and though he had 
seen the valour of his dependent, he gave him nothing. In 
this condition the dependent Lahdhadatta remained, and 
many years passed over his head, while he supported himself 
with difficulty. 

And when the sixth year had come King Lakshadatta 
happened to see him one day, and feeling pity for him, 
reflected; “ Though he has been long affiieted I have not 
as yet given him anything, so why should I not give him 
something in a disguised form, and so find out whether the 
guilt of this poor man has been effaced or not, and whether 
even now Fortune will grant him a sight of her or not ? ” 

Thus reflecting, the king deliberately entered his treasury 
and filled a citron with jewels, as if it were a casket. And 
he held an assembly of all his subjects, having appointed a 
meeting outside his palace, and there entered the assembly 
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all his citi^enSj chiefs and ministers. And when the depend¬ 
ent entered among them the ting said to Mm with an 
affectionate voice: “ Come here.” Then the dependent, 

on hearing this, was delighted, and coming near, he sat in 
front of the king. Then the king said to him : “ Utter some 
composition of your own.” Then the dependent recited 
the following Arya verse : “Fortune ever replenishes the full 
man, as all the streams replenish the sea, hut she never even 
comes within the range of the eyes of the poor.” 

When the king had heard this, and had made him recite 
it again, he was pleased, and gave him the citron full of 
valuable jewels. And the people said ; “ This king puts a 
The €itrm stop to the poverty of everyone with whom he is 
ti/ Jev^eis pleased; so this dependent is to be pitied, since 
this veiry king, though pleased with him, after summoning 
him politely, has given him nothing but this citron. A 
wishing-tree, in the case of ill-starred men, often becomes 
a palo^u-tree,” ^ These were the words which all in the 
assembly said to one another in their despondency when 
they saw that, for they did not know the truth. 

But the dependent went out w'ith the citron in his hand, 
and when he was in a state of despondency a mendicant 
came before him, And that mendicant, named Rajavandin, 
seeing that the citron was a fine one, obtained it from that 
dependent by giving him a garment. And then the mendi¬ 
cant entered the assembly and gave that fruit to the king, 
and the king, recognising it, said to that hermit^; Where, 
reverend sir, did you procure this citron ? ” Then he told 
the king that the dependent had given it to him. Then, 
the king was grieved and astonished, reflecting that his guilt 
was not expiated even now. The King Lakshadatta took 
the citron, rose up from the assembly and performed the 
duties of the day. And the dependent sold the garment, 
and, after he had eaten and drunk, remained at his usual 
post at the king’s gate. 

And on the second day the king held a general assembly, 
and everybody appeared at it again, citizens and all. And 

1 There is a. pun here. The word pidKia n.lsQ means " erud," "unmercifuT.” 

* The word used shoiys th^t he was probAbly » Buddhist mendicant. 
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the king, seeing that the dependent had entered the assembly, 
called him as before and made him sit near him. And after 
making him again recite that very same Arya verse, being 
pleased, he gave him that very same citron with jeivels 
concealed in it. And all there thought with astonishment: 

Ah! this is the second time that otir master is pleased 
with him without his gaining by it.” And the dependent, 
in despondency, took the citron in his hand, and thinicing 
that the king^s good-will had again been barren of results, 
went out. At that very moment a certain official met him, 
who was about to enter that assembly, wishing to see the 
king. He, when he saw that citron, took a fancy to it, and, 
regarding the omen,^ procured it from the dependent hj^ 
giving him s-. pair of garments. And entering the king's 
court he fell at the feet of the sovereign, and first gave him 
the citron, and then another present of his own. And 
when the king recognised the fruit he asked the official where 
he got it, and he replied : “ From the dependent.” And the 
king, thinking in his heart that Fortune would not even now’ 
give the dependent a sight of her, w^as exceedingly sad. 
And he rose up from the assembly wdth that citron, and 
the dependent went to the market with the pair of garments 
he had got. And by selling one garment he procured meat 
and drink, and tearing the other in half he made two of it. 

Then on the third day also the king held a general 
assembly, and all the subjects entered, as before, and when 
the dependent entered, the king gave him the same citron 
again, after calling him and making him recite the AryS 
verse. Then all were astonished, and the dependent went 
out and gave that citron to the king’s mistress. And she, 
like a moving creeper of the tree of the king’s regard, gave 
him gold, which was, so to speak, the flower, the harbinger 
of the fruit. The dependent sold it and enjoyed himself 
that day, and the king’s mistress went into his presence. 
And she gave him that citron, w-hich was large and fine, and 
he, recognising it, asked her whence she procured it. Then 
she said: “The dependent gave it me,” Hearing that, the 

^ Fresh fruit and flDwera are both luckj omeais^ and are included Iti 
Thurston'9 and Enthoven's See mj note on p. of this volume.—N-M-P h 
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king thought: “ Fortune has not yet looked favourably 
upon him; his merit in a former life must have been slight, 
since he does not know that my favour is never barren of 
results. And so these splendid jewels come back to me 
again and again.” Thus the king reflected) and he took that 
citron, and put it away safely, and rose up and performed 
the duties of the day. 

And on the fourth day the king held an assembly in the 
same way, and it was filled with all his subjects, feudatories, 
ministers and all. And the dependent came there again, 
Labdhsd^Uas again the king made him sit in front of him, 
Ltickck&iget and when he bowed before him the king made 
at lati recite the Aiya verse, and gave him the 

citron i and when the dependent had half got hold of it he 
suddenly let it go, and the citron fell on the ground and 
broke in half. And as the joining of the citron, which 
kept it together, was broken, there rolled out of it many 
valuable jewels, illuminating that place of assembly. All 
the people, when they saw it, said : “ Ah ! we were deluded 
and mistaken, as we did not know the real state of the case, 
hut such is the nature of the king's favour.” When the 
king heard that, he said; “ By this artifice I endeavoured 
to ascertain whether Fortune wotdd now look on him or 
not. But for three days his guilt was not effaced; now 
it is effaced, and for that reason Fortune has now granted 
him a sight of herself.” 

After the king had said this, he gave the dependent those 
jewels, and also villages, elephants, horses and gold, and made 
Mm a feudal chief. And he rose up from that assembly, in 
which the people applauded, and went to bathe; and that 
dependent too, having obtained his ends, went to his own 
dwelling. 


[M] “ So true is it that, until a servant’s guilt is effaced, 
he cannot obtain the favour of his master, even by going 
through hundreds of hardships.” 

When Gomukha, the prime minister, had told this tale. 
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he again said to his master Naravahanadatta : " So, King, 
I know that even now the guilt of that dependent of yours 
is not expiated, since even now you are not pleased with, 
him.” 

When the son of the Ring of Vatsa heard this speech 
of Gomukha’s, he said: ** Ha ! Good! ” And he immedi¬ 
ately gave to his own dependent, w-^ho was named XSrpatika, 
a number of villages, elephants and horses, a crore of gold 
pieces, and excellent garments, and ornaments. Then that 
dependent, who had attained prosperity, became like a king. 
How can the attendance on a grateful Idng, who has excellent 
courtiers, he void of fruit ? 

When Naravahanadatta was thus employed there came 
one day, to take service with him, a young Brahman from 
the Deccan, named Pralambabahu, That hero said to the 
prince: “ I have come to your feet, my sovereign, attracted 
by your renown, and I on foot \vill never leave your com¬ 
pany for a step, as long as you travel on the earth with 
elephants, horses and chariots; but in the air I cannot 
go. I say this because it is rumoured that my lord will 
one day be Emperor of the Vidy^haras. A hundred gold 
pieces should be given to me every day as salary,” 

When that Brahman, who was really of incomparable 
might, said this, Naravahanadatta gave him this salary. 
And thereupon Gomukha said; “My lord, Mngs have such 
servants. A propos of this, hear this story.” 


70. Story of Ike Brdhman Viravara ^ 

There is in this country a great and splendid city of the 
of Vikramapura, In it there lived long ago a king 
named Vikramatunga. He was distinguished for statesman¬ 
ship, and though his sword was sharp, his rod of justice was 
not so; and he w^as always intent on righteousness, hut not 
on women, hunting, and so forth. And while he was king 
the only atoms of wickedness were the atoms of earth in 
the dust; the only departure from virtue was the loosing 
of arrows from the string; the only straying from justice 

1 This story is foumd in tht Hitopadesa^ p. 39 of Johnson's translation, 
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was the wandering of sheep in the folds of the keepers of 
cattle*^ 

Once on a time a heroic and handsome Brahman, from 
the country of M&lava, named Yiravara, came there to take 
service under that king. He had a wife named Dliarma- 
vatl, a daughter named Vlravati, and a son named Sattva- 
vara ; these three constituted his family; and his attendants 
consisted of another three : at his hip a dagger, in one hand 
a sword, and in the other a polished shield. Though he had 
such a smali following, he demanded from that king five 
hundred dinars ^ every day by way of salary. And the 
king gave him that salary, perceiving his courage, and think¬ 
ing to himself : will make trial of his excellence.” And 

the king set spies on him, to find out what this man, mth 
only two arms, would do with so many dinars. 

And Yiravara, every day, gave his wife a hundred of 
those dinars for food and other purposes * and with another 
hundred he bought clothes, and garlands, and so on; and 
he appointed a third hundred, after bathing, for the worship 
of Vishnu and Siva; and the remaining two hundred he 
gave to Brahmans, the poor and so on; and so he expended 
every day the whole five hundred. And he stood at the 
palace gate of the king for the first half of the day, and after 
he had performed his daily prayers and other duties he came 
back and remained there at night also. The spies reported 
to the king continually that daily practice of his, and then 
the king, being satisfied, ordered those spies to desist from 
observing Mm. And Viravara remained day and night at 
the gate of the king’s palace, sword in hand, excepting 

1 These two lines are an elaborate pun—= " evil/' and also earth,” 
virtue,” and also “ sti'ing,” = "injustice,” also “the movement 

of sheep.”- Cf[ the punning verse in the KniltShfa, p. 37, where “stick” 

also means “punialiment," and “the pressure of hands " is alto "oppresaive 
taxes ”; 

“InthUcLtj sticks were connected only with umbrellas, imprisonings with 
hair, and slaying of men was heard only in chess. 

Holes were picked in necklaces only: and hands paid the tribute of 
pressure only in marriage.” 

See also p. 20# of this volume.— n.im.p. 

® See Vol, I, p. N,M,p. 
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only the time set apart for bathing and matters of that 
kind. 

Then there came a collection of clouds, bellowing terribly, 
as if determined to conquer that Viravara, being impatient 
of his valour. And then, though the cloud rained a terrible 
arrow-shower of drops, Viravara stood like a column and 
did not leave the palace gate. And the King Vikramatunga, 
having beheld him from the palace in this position, went up 
to the roof of the palace at night to try him again. And he 
called out from above i '* Who waits at the palace gate 1 ” 
And Viravara, when he heard that, answered: “I am here.” 
The king, hearing this, thought: “ Surely this brave man 
deserves high rank, for he does not leave the palace gate 
though such a cloud is raining.” 

While engaged in those reflections the king heard a w'oman 
weeping bitterly in the distance, and he thought; “ There 
is not an afflicted person in my dominions, so why does 
The fVeepirig she wecp ? ” Thereupon he said to Viravara: 
JVoTitint " Hark, Viravara, there is some woman weeping 
at some distance from this place, so go and find out who she 
is and what is her sorrow.” When Viravara heard that, he 
set out, brandishing his sword, with his dagger at his side. 
Then the king, seeing that he had set out when such a cloud 
was blazing with lightning, and when the interval between 
heaven and earth ^ %vas full of descending drops of rain, 
being moved with curiosity and pity, came down from the 
roof of his palace and set out behind him, sw^ord in hand, 
unobserved. 

And Viravara, going in the direction of the wailing,* 
followed unperceived by the king, reached a lake outside 
the city. And he saw a woman lamenting in the midst of 
it: “Ah, lord! Ah, merciful one I Ah, hero! How shall 
I exist abandoned by thee ? ” He asked her : “ Who are 
you, and what lord do you lament ? ” Then she said: 
“ My son, know" that I am this earth. At present Vikrama- 
tunga is ray righteous lord, and his death will ceitainly take 

^ I follow the MSr In tbt Sanskrit Collegej which reads rodorandkr^, 

2 Hei-c with the Sanetrit College MS. I read mditian for the unmettiCAl 
kratidiUttn ,—■—This is confirmed by the D, 
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place on the third day from now. And how shall I obtain 
such a lord again ? For with divine foresight I behold the 
good and evil to come, as Suprabha, the son of a god, did 
when in heaven. 


70a. Swprahlm and his Escape from Eesiiny 

For he, possessing divine foresight, foresaw that in seven 
days he would fall from heaven on account of the exhaustion 
of his merits and be conceived in the body of a sow. Then 
that son of a god, reflecting on the misery of dwelling in the 
body of a sow, regretted with himself those heavenly enjoy¬ 
ments : “ Alas for heaven ! Alas for the Apsarases ! Alas 
for the arbours of Nandana I Alas \ How shall I Live in the 
body of a sow, and after that in the mire ? 

When the king of the gods heard him indulging in these 
lamentations he came to him and questioned him, and that 
son of a god told him the cause of his grief. Then Indra said 
to him : “ Listen, there is a way out of this difi&culty open 
to you. Have recourse to Siva as a protector, exclaiming : 

‘ Om 1 ^ Honour to Siva t ’ If you resort to him as a pro¬ 
tector you shall escape from your guilt and obtain merit, so 
that you shall not he horn in the body of a pig nor fall from 
heaven.” When the king of the gods said this to Suprabha 
he followed his advice, and exclaiming, “ Om 1 Honour to 
Siva 1 ” he fled to Siva as an asylum. After remaining 
wholly intent on him for six days, he not only by his favour 
escaped being sent into the body of a pig, but went to an 
abode of bliss higher than Svarga, And on the seventh day, 
when Indra, not seeing him in heaven, looked about, he found 
he had gone to another and a superior world. 


TO. Story of Br^man Viravara 

“As Suprabha lamented, beholding pollution impending, 
so I lament, beholding the impending deatii of the king.” 

^ For a detailed account of the mystic syllable Om^ see A- Br Keitb> 
Hastings' vol. isc^ pp. 4^-495 *—n.h.p. 
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When. Earth ^ said thiSj Viravara answered her : “If there 
is any expedient for rescuing this king, as there was an 
expedient for rescuing Suprabha in accordance with the 
advice of Indra, pray tell it me/’ When Earth was thus 
addressed hy Viravara, she answered him : “ There is an 
expedient in this case, and it is in your hands/’ WTien the 
ErShman Viravara heard this, he said joyfully *; “ Then tell 
me, goddess, quickly; if my lord can be benefited by the 
sacrifice of my life, or of my son or wife, my birth is not 
wasted.” When ViraT'ara said this, Earth answered him : 
“ There is here an image of Durga near the palace ; if you 
offer to that image your son Sattvavara, then the king will 
live, but there is no other expedient for saving bis bfe.” 
When the resolute Viravara heard this speech of the goddess 
Earth, he said: “I wiU go, lady, and do it immediately,” 
And Earth said; “ What other man is so devoted to his lord ? 
Go, and prosper, ” And the king, who followed him, heard all. 
Then Viravara went quickly to his house that night, and 
the king followed him unobserved. There he woke up his 
wife Dharmavatl and told her that, by the counsel of the 
goddess Earth, he must offer up his son for the sake of the 
king. She, when she heard it, said: “ We must certainly 
do what is for the advantage of the king; so wake up our 
son and tell him.” Then Viravara woke up his son and 
told him all that the goddess Earth had told him, as being 
for the interest of the king, down to the necessity of his own 
sacrifice. When the child Sattvavara heard this, he, being 
rightly named, said to his father *; “ Am I not fortunate, 


1 The Eirth Goddess in IndU worshipped lOAiDly iJi connection with 
agricultural seasons. Her name in Vedic times was Prtthivi (see 
V, She is usually worshipped m coDjunctioi^ with her huaband, Dyaus^ 

the Sky-Father. Parjftoya is also given as the consort of Prithivi. He is 
the Vedie god of ther aio-cloud. Mention should also be made of the 

«oilj to whom cakes and fruits are offered in certain Yillitges. For further 
details see Crooke^ op, voL 1, ad ^ and ditto fn f^Dravidians 

(North India);' Hostings^ Rei. Eih., yoL v, pp. 5-7> where is traced the 
developing of the cult of the Kartli-Mother into a general Mother-cult. See 
also R. E. Enthoverij Folk-Lore 0 / jEfoJTtfiayi 19^4^ pp. 31-83. — ^n,m.p. 

® I read i.a. rejoidngj from A™/i. 

® The word mUtiavara here means '^possessing pre-eminent virtue.'"' 
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my father, in that my life can. profit the king? I must 
requite Mm for his food which I have eaten; so take me 
and sacrifice me to the goddess for his sake.” Wh&n the boy 
Sattvavara said this, Viravara answered him undismayed: 
“ In truth you are my own son,” When King Vikramatunga, 
who was standing outside, heard this, he said to himself; 

Ah 1 the members of th^ family are all equally brave,” 

Then Viravara took that son Sattvavara on his shoulder, 
and his wife Dharmavati took his daughter Viravati on 
her hack, and the two went to the temple of Durga by 
night. 

And the King Vikramatunga follo’wed them, carefully 
concealing himself. When they reached the temple, Sattva¬ 
vara was put down by his father from his shoulder, and, 
Vitmanc though he Was a boy, being a store-house of 
courage, he bowed before the goddess, and 
addressed this petition to her : “ Goddess, may 
our lord’s life be saved by the oHering of my head 1 And 
may the King Vikramatunga rule the earth without an 
enemy to oppose him ! ” When the boy said this, Viravara 
exdaimed: “ Bravo, my son \ ” And drawing his sword he 
cut off his son’s head and offered it to the goddess Durga, 
saying: "May the king be prosperous ! ” Those w^ho are 
devoted to their master grudge them neither their sons’ 
lives nor their own. Then a voice was heard from heaven, 
saying: " Bravo, Viravara 1 You have bestowed life on 
your master by sacrificing even the life of your son.” 

Then, while the king was seeing and hearing wdth great 
astonishment all that went on, the daughter of Viravara, 
named Viravati, who was a mere girl, came up to the head 
of her slain brother, and embraced it, and kissed it, and 
crying out, " Alas ! my brother 1 ” died of a broken heart. 
When Viravara’s ivife Dharmavati saw that her daughter also 
ivas dead, in her grief she dasped her hands together and 
said to Viravara : “ We have now ensured the prosperity of 
the king, so permit me to enter the fire with my two dead 
cMldren, Since my infant daughter, though too young to 
understand anything, has died out of grief for her brother, 
what is the use of my life, my two children being dead? ” 
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Wlien she spoke with this settled purpose* Viravara said to 
her: “Do so; what cani I say against it? For, blameless 
one, there remams no happin^s for you in a world which will 
be all filled for you with grief for your two children; so w'ait 
a moment while I prepare the funeral pyxe.’’ Having said 
this, he constructed a pyre with some wood that was lying 
there to make the fence of the enclosure of the goddess’s 
temple, and put the corpses of his children upon it, and lit 
a fire under it, so that it was enveloped in flames. Then his 
virtuous wife Dharmavati fell at his feet, and exclaiming, 
“ May you, my husband, be my lord in my next birth, and 
may prosperity befall the king! ” she leapt into that burning 
pyre, with its hair of flame, as gladly as into a cool lake. 
And King YLkramatuTiga, who was standing by unperoeived, 
remained fixed in thought as to how he could possibly 
recompense them. 

Then Viravara, of resolute soul, reflected: “ I have 

accomplished my duty to my master, for a divine voice was 
heard audibly, and so I have requited him for the food which 
I have eaten; but now that I have lost all the dear family 
I had to support ^ it is not meet that I should live alone, 
supporting myself only, so why should I not propitiate this 
goddess Durga by offering up myself? ” 

Viravara, firm in virtue, having formed this determina¬ 
tion, first approached, with a hymn of praise, that goddess 
Durga, the granter of boons. “Honour to thee, 0 great 
FirMftra’i goddcss, that givest security to thy votaries; 

rescue me, plunged in the mire of the world, 
that appeal to thee for protection. Thou art 
the principle of life in creatures; by thee this world moves. 
In the beginning of creation Siva beheld thee self-produced, 
blaming and illuminating the world with brightness hard to 
behold, like ten million orbs of fiery suddenly produced 
infant suns rising at once, filling the whole horizon with the 
circle of thy arms, bearing a sword, a club, a bow, arrows 
and a spear. And thou wast praised by that god Siva in 
the following words; * IlaU to thee, Chapdi, Chamu;;ida, 
Mangala, Tripura, JayS, Ekanamsa, Sma, Durga, Narayam, 
1 In iL (fl) I read for sjwijfa with the San^l^rlt College MS. 
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Sarasvati, Bliadrakali, Mahalakshmi, Siddha, slayer of Ruru t 
Thou art GS-yatri, Kaharajni, Revati, and the dweller in the 
Viiidhya hills; thou art TJma and Katyayani, and the dweller 
in Ksdlasaj the mountain of Siva.’ When Skanda, and 
Vasish^, and Brahma, and the others heard thee praised, 
under these and other titles, by Siva well skilled in praising, 
they also praised thee. And by praising thee, 0 adorable 
one, immortals, Rishis and men obtained, and do now 
obtain, boons above their desire. So be favourable to me, 
0 bestower of boons, and do thou also receive this tribute of 
the sacrifice of my body, and may prosperity befall my lord 
the king 1 ” 

After saying this, he was preparing to cut off his own 
head,^ hut a bodiless voice was heard at that moment from 
the air: “ Do not act rashly, my son, for I am well pleased 
with this courage of thine; so crave from me a boon that 
thou desirest.” When \Travara heard that, he said: “If 
thou art pleased, goddess, then may King Vikramatunga 
live another hundred years. And may my wdfe and children 
return to life,” When he craved this boon there again 
sounded from the air the words; “ So he it 1 ” And im¬ 
mediately the three, Dharmavati, Sattvavara and Viravati, 
rose up with unwoundcd bodies. Then Vmavara was de¬ 
lighted, and took home to his house all those who hod 
been thus restored to life by the favour of the goddess, and 
returned to the king’s gate. 

But the king, having beheld all this with joy and 
astonishment, went and again ascended the roof of his 
palace unobserv^ed. And he cried out from above: “ Who is 
yiraiiea-a it OH guard at the palace gate ? ” When Viravara, 
rewarded who was below, heard that, he answered ; “ I am 
here; and I went to discover that woman, but she vanished 
somewhere as soon as I saw her, like a goddess.” When 
King Vikramatunga heard this, as he had seen the whole 
transaction, which was exceedingly wonderful, he reflected 
with himself alone in the night: “ Oh t surely this man is 
an unheard-of marvel of heroism to perform such an exceed¬ 
ingly meritorious action and not to give any account of it, 

^ The story as told m Chapter LXXVlII is somewhat different frew this. 
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The sea, though deep and hroad, and full of great monsters,^ 
does not vie with this man, who is firm even in the shock of 
a mighty tempest. What return can I make to him, who 
secretly redeemed my life this night by the sacrifice of his 
son and wife ? ** 

Thus reflecting, the king descended from the roof of the 
palace, and went into his private apartments, and passed 
that night in smiling. And in the morning, when Viravara 
was present in the great assembly, he related his wonderful 
exploit that night. Then aU praised Viravara, and the king 
conferred on him and his son a turhan of honour. And he 
gave him many domains, horses, jewels and elephants, and 
ten crores of gold pieces, and a salary sixty times as great 
as before. And immediately the Braliman Viravara became 
equal to a king, with a lofty umbrella,* being prosperous, 
himself and his family. 


IM] When the minister Gomukha had told this tale, he 
again said to NaravShanadatta, summing up the subject: 
*‘Thus, King, do sovereigns, by their merit in a previous 
life, sometimes fall in with exceptionally heroic servants, 
who, in their nobihty of soul, abandoning regard for their 
lives and all other possessions for the sake of their master, 
conquer completely the two worlds. And Pralambahahu, 
this lately arrived heroic Brahman servant of yours, is seen 
to be such, of settled virtue and character, a man in whom 
the quality of goodness is ever on the increase.” When the 
noble-minded Prince Naravidianadatta heard this ftom his 
minister, the mighty-minded Gomukha, he felt unsurpassed 
satisfaction in his heart, 

^ Thfiire is a pun in this wotd It rncuHG 

virtuous/' and also “ full of xsonsters/^ 

^ See Vol, Ilf Appendix pp, 263^272. —n.h,p. 
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NOTE ON TATE OR DESTINY 

The 5tt>ry of JCing Lakahadatta and his dependent Labdhadatta (pp, 163- 
17S) is told to ahow the unswerving power of Fate, which In Sanskrit ts 
iiupHcd by such terms as daiva^ kanfiHf vidMj etc. 

In oar teatt we read that the king^ on perceiving bis dependent's 
continued 111 luck, remarked ^ . his merit in a formet life must have 

been slight^ since He does not know that my favour is never barren of resnlts+” 
Tins is the doctrine of larraafr—all stiis in a former life must be expiated iin 
the present onCr The conception is closely connected with the Indian theory 
cf transmigration or metempsychosis^ which pervades all post-Vedic religions 
and philosophical ^sterns of Indian and still exercises a powerful sway over 
the popular mind of the Hindu. (See J- JollVj ^^Fate (Hindu)*" Ha^tings^ 
ReL Eth.j vol, v_, p. 79^5 and L. de la Vallec Pouesirij ** Karma/' dittOj 
vol. vii* pp, 673-676.) 

In the course of this work wc have continually come across people under¬ 
going hardships^ suffering poverty^ or enduring great privation owing to sins 
in a former life. There is no commoner mDt^in Hindu fiction. In the story 
under consideration the king realises that Labdhadatta is merely working out 
his Aflrutflj and persists in his attempts to help hixUj, knowing that sooner or 
later his guilt will be expiated and Fortune will smile on him once again. 

A rather similar story is found in Western India and was told by 
Mrs Kabraji Putlibai D. H. Wadia in the Ijidim vol, xv, I3s6* p. 521, 

The good fortune of a merchant has suddenly turned and he is smitten 
with dire poverty. Exhorted by his wlftj the merchant takes his place with 
other beggars seeking audience of the king. In spite of bis reduced circum¬ 
stances, the king recognises him* and asks him to wait till the others have 
left. He then fills a water-melon with gold coins and gives it to the merchantn 
Crestfallen^ he thanks the king^ and gives it to two tired travellers he meets 
on the way home. 

After months of poverty the merchant goes again to the <Jourt, with 
exactly the same result. Once more he goes to courf^ and this time the king 
tells him what were the contents of the w^ater-melon and fills in his presence 
a third melon with rate jewelSj telling him to be very careful with it. His 
evil star still pursues him, for on crossing the dver In front of his house his 
foot dips and the jewels are lost hi the water. He is now fully persuaded 
that It is the will of I^vara that he remain poor* until such a day as the change 
of his luck be made manifestn 

This story is quoted by CLoustcUj A Group of Rctri^mocSi p. 4S9 

et as a parallel to the Persian story of the Unlucky Shoayb"' (p. 118 
£l stq, of the same volume —twi p, 110, as stated on p, 4^89)* 

Shoayb was also a rich man who suddenly was plunged into extreme 
poverty and who brought had luck on everyone with whom he associated. 
The Vizier realised this and warned the king of the great danger of having 
anything to do with him. The king* however* said it was all nonsense, and 
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in vain tried to enrich him and render hCirt every assf^tanee in his power^ 
Matters got worae and tvotsCj and it ivas found that within the space of twelve 
days Shoayb had been the ultimate cause of the death of loOO menj besides 
which a large number wore injured and had lost their property* The ting at 
last realised that the Vizief had been correct in his advieen 

The Idea of proving to a mati that his evil star Is in the ascendant is a 
very common: one in fiction^ and ncmerous e}LanapIes eonld be given in both 
Eastern and European colkctiotis. 

Perhaps the best known fs that which forms the first novel of tlie tenth 
day of the Here a certain wealthy Tuscan named RuggJeri de' 

Figiovaimi attaches himself to the Court of Alfonso^ King of Spain, Although 
he serves his new master in every possible manxier he receivea no remuneration 
whatsoever. In disgust he leaves tlie courts and gives vent to bis feoliugs 
as he starts on his Journey to Ibily, A secret agent of Alfonso reports his 
remarks and leads Ruggieri before the king once again. Tlie king thereupon 
points out that it is his own evil for tune which would not suffer the receipt of 
gifts^ and in order to prove it he produces two caskets^ one filled with jewels 
and the other with earthy saying that he is bound to chose the worthless one, 
which he accordingly doe&n The chief interest of this incident is^ of course* 
connected with the use Shakespeare made of it in Merclutnt of V^ce. 
For numerous analogues and variants of the story both in Europe and the 
East see Lee* The DecoTneroyt, its Sources md JnalogueSj p. 
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T hus NaravaTianadatta dwelt in the house of his 
[«i father^ the King of Vatsa, being attended by 
his affectionate ministers, Gomnkha and the others, 
and aimasing hhnself with bis loving Queen Alankaravati, 
whose jealousy was removed by her great love, that refused 
to he hampered by female pride. Then, once on a time, he 
went to a forest of wild beasts, mounted on a chariot, with 
Gomukha seated behind him. And, with that heroic Brah¬ 
man Fralambabahu going in front of him, he indulged in 
sylvan sports, accompanied by his attendants. And though 
the horses of his chariot galloped at the utmost of their speed, 
Pralambabahu outstripped their swiftness, and still kept in 
front of them. The prince, from his position on the chariot, 
killed lions and tigers and other wild beasts with arrows, but 
Pralambabahu, going on foot, slew them with his sword. 
And Karavahanadatta, as often as he beheld that Brahman, 
said in astonishment; “ What courf^e, and what deetness 
of foot he possesses I ” 

And the prince, being wearied at the end of his hunting, 
and overcome with thirst, went in search of water, mounted 
on his chariot, with Gomukha and his charioteer, and pre^ 
ceded by that champion Pralambabahu, and in the course 
of his search he reached another great forest far distant. 
There he came to a great and charming lake with full-blown 
lotuses, looking like a second sky on earth, studded with 
many solar orbs. 

There he bathed and drank water, and, after he and his 
companions had performed their ablutions and other duties, 
he beheld at one end of the lake, at a distance, four men 
The Jour of heavenly appearance, dressed in heavenly 
Men garments, adorned with heavenly ornaments, 
engaged in culling golden lotuses from that lake. And out 
of curiosity he approached them, and when they asked 
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him who he was he told them his descentj his name and 
his history. And they, pleased at seeing him, told him 
their story when he asked them; 

“ There is in the midst of the great sea a great, prosperous 
and splendid island, which is called the island of Narikela, 
and is renowned in the world for its beauty,^ And in it 
there are four mountains with splendid expanses of land, 
named Mainaka, Vrishahha, Chakra and Balahaka; in those 
four we four live. One of us is named Rupasiddhi, and he 
possesses the power of assuming various forms ; another is 
by name Pramanasiddhi, who can measure the most minute 
as well as the largest things ; and the third is Jnanasiddhi, 
who knows the past, the present and the future; and the 
fourth is Devasiddhi, who possesses the power of calling 
down to his aid all the deities. We have now gathered these 
golden lotuses and are going to offer them to the god, the 
husband of Sri, in Svetadvipa.® For we are all of us devoted 
to him, and it is by his favour that we possess rule over 
those mountains of ours, and prosperity, aceompanied with 
supernatural power. So come, we will show you the lord 
Hari in Svetadvipa; we will carry you through the air, 
friend, if you approve.” 

When those sons of gods said this, Naravahanadatta 
consented, and leaving Qomukha and the others in that 
place, where they could obtain w’ater, fruits and so on, he went 

^ This reminds one of the descriptfon which P^Ua-dllis gives of the ha]>py 
ii^land of Taprobane. St Ambrose in his version speaks of Lt as governed by 
fotir kings or satraps. The fragment begins at the seventh chapter of the 
third book of the c?/ edited by Carol as Mueller^ 

See Kohde^ Griechhche RtmaNj p, S39r 

® There is mueh nncertainty as to the identihoation of Svetadvipa. 
Xawuey suspects it is a,n islandj the same as the Wbitetnfln's of the 

Icelandic eimmicles. See Bariug-Gouldj Cuntms ^ tht M^iddU 

(new edition)^ p. 550 £t seqr Weber put it in Alexandria^ but the theory is 
unsupported. Sir George GriereoTij in a letter to me on the subject^ favours 
Central Aeia^ and is inclined to agree with Richard Garbe^ in liis Indien 
wtd das Chmtenifi^ p. 19 S suggests Lake Balkash as its true identity. 

Another suggestion made by Kennedy ia Lake Jssyk-kuh the first account of 
•which was given by Hsilan-tsang^ the Chixieee Buddhist pilgrim. It lies about 
three hundred miles soutli of Lake Balkash.^ both lakes being in the Rueeo- 
Terkestan province Semiryechensk,— 
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with them to Svetadvipa through the air, for Devasiddhi, 
one of the four brothers, carried him in his lap. There he 
descended from heaven, and beheld Vishnu, and approached 
him from a distance, introduced hy those four sons of gods. 
The god was reclining upon the snake Sesha; in :front of 
him sat Garu(^, at his side was the daughter of the sea,*^ at 
his feet was the Earth ■ he was waited upon hy the discus, 
the coneh, the club and the lotus, incarnate in bodily form, 
and the Gaudharvas, with Narada at their head, were piously 
chanting hymns in his honour, and the gods, Siddhas and 
Vidyadharaa were bowing before him. To whom is not 
association with the good a cause of exaltation ? 

Then, after that lord had been honoured by those sons 
of gods, and praised hy Ka^yapa and others, Naravahana- 
datta thus praised him with folded hands; “All hail to 
venerable one, the wishing-tree of thy 
daitapraiset worshippers, whose body is encircled with the 
P'tshiw wish-granting creeper of Lakshmi, who art the 
granter of all desires; hail to thee, the divine swan, dwelling 
in the Manasa-lake of the minds of the good,* ever soaring 
and singing in the highest ether. Hail to thee , who dost tran¬ 
scend all, and dwcU within all, who hast a form transcend¬ 
ing qualities, and whose shape is the full aggregate of the 
six kingly m^sures *; Brahma is the bee on the lotus of thy 
navel, 0 Lord, humming with the soft sound of Veda-murmur, 
though from him spring many verses *; thy foot is the earth, 
the heaven is thy head, the cardinal points are thy ears, the 
sun and moon are thy eyes; thy belly is the egg of Brahma, 
the globe of the world; thou art hymned hy the wise as the 
infinite soul. From thee, the home of brightness, spring all 
these creatures, O Lord, as the host of sparks from the 
hlaaing fire, and when the time of destruction comes they 
again enter thy essence, as at the end of the day a flock of 

^ Ltt Lakshmi or Sri. 

^ "swan and also supreme souV—i.e. Vislmu, 

^ War, peaetj encamping^ dividing one's forces^ seeking the 

alliance &f a more powerful king. 

* Or sects. The word used for means Jiterallj ^'the siii-footed.^^ 

The whole pa&sage is full af double meanings^ chanty meaning **foot/^ “line ^* 
—the fourth part of a sUnsa—and also " sect," 
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birds enters the great tree in which they dwell. Thou fl^ash- 
est forth, and Greatest these lords of the world, who are parts 
of thee, as the ocean, disturbed with a. continual flow, creates 
the waves. Though the world is thy form, thou art formless ; 
though the world is thy handiwork, thou art free from the 
bondage of works; though thou art the support of the world, 
thou art thyself without support. Who is he that knows 
thy real nature ? The gods have obtained various stages of 
prosperity by being looked upon by thee with a favourable 
eye; so be propitious, and look upon me, thy suppliant, with 
an eye melting with love.” 

When Naravahanadatta had in these words praised 
Vishnu, the god looked upon him with a favourable eye, and 
said to Narada; “Go and demand back from Indra in my 
name those lovely Apsarases of mine, who loi^ ago sprang 
from the sea of milk, and whom I deposited in his hand, and 
make them mount the chariot of Indra, and quickly bring 
them here.” 

When Narada received this command from Hari, he said: 
“ So be it.” And with Matali he brought the Apsarases from 
Indra in his chariot, and then, bowing he presented the 
FisJtsv’s Gifi Apsarases to Vishnu, and the holy one spake 
of Btimiifitl thus to the son of the King of Vatsa : “ Narava,' 
Apsarmet hanadatta, I give these Apsarases to thee, the 
future emperor of the kings of the VidySdharas. Thou art a 
fitting husband for them, and they are fitting wives for thee, 
for thou hast been created by Siva as an incarnation of the 
God of Love.” When Vishnu said that, the son of the King 
of Vatsa fell at his feet, delighted at having obtained favour, 
and Vishnu thus commanded Matali: “ Let this Narava- 
hanadatta, together with the Apsarases, be taken back by 
thee to his palace, by whatever path he desires. ’ ’ 

When the holy one gave this command, Naravahana- 
datta, with the Apsarases and those sons of gods who invited 
him, mounted the chariot which was driven by Matali, and 
went to the island of Narikela, being envied even by gods. 
There the successful hero, honoured by those four sons 
of gods, Rfipasiddhi and his brethren, and accompanied 
by Indra’a chariot, sported in succession on those four 
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mountains on which they dwelt, MaingJca, Vrishabha and 
the others, that vied with heaven, in the company of those 
Apsarases, And he roamed, full of joy, in the thickets of 
their pleasure-grounds, the various splendid trees of which 
were in blossom on account of the arrival of the month of 
spring. And those sons of gods said to him : “ See! these 
clusters on the trees seem to be regarding with the expanded 
eyes of their open flowers their beloved spring that has 
arrived. See I the full-blown lotuses shield the lake, as if 
to prevent their place of birth from being afflicted by the 
warmth of the sun’s rays. See! the bees, after resorting to 
a Rarnikara splendid with blossoms, leave it again, finding 
it destitute of perfume, as good men leave a rieb. man of mean 
character. See! a concert is being held in honour of spring, 
the king of the seasons, with the songs of the Kinnaxis, the 
notes of the cuckoos and the humming of bees.” 

With such words those sons of gods showed NaravShana- 
datta the range of their pleasure-grounds. And the son of 
the King of Vatsa amused himself also in their cities, be¬ 
holding the merry-makings of the citizens, who danced 
without restraint in honour of the spring festival. And 
he enjoyed with the Apsarases delights fitted for gods. 
Wherever the virtuous go, their good fortunes precede them. 

After remaining there for four days^ thus occupied, 
Naravahanadatta said to those sons of gods, his friends: 
‘‘ I now wish to go to my own city, being anxious to heboid 
my fathei' ®; so come you also to that city and bless it with 
a visit.” W'hen they heard that, they said : “ We have seen, 
you, the choicest jewel in that town; what more do we 
require ¥ But when you have obtained the sciences of the 
Vidyadharas you must not forget us.” With these words 
they dismissed him, and Naravihanadatta said to Matali, 
who brought him the splendid chariot of Indra: “ Take me 
to the city of Kau^&mbl by a course leading past that lovely 
lake, on the hank of which I left Gomukha and the others. ” 
Matali consented, and the prince ascended the chariot with 

^ The D. text rfiads instead of *aira caiuro^ thus meanLog ^'for 
three or four daya/'— n.h.p, 

* Dariana ahoiild probably be read htre for the saltc of the metrCh 
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the Apsarases, and reached tliat lake, and saw Gomukha 
and the others, and said to them : “ Come quickly by yout 
own way, I will tell you aU when I get home.’* 

Having said this, he went to Kau^ambi in the chariot 
of Indra, There he descended from heaven, and dismissed 
Matali after honouring him, and entered his own palace 
N/iTaxmhiaia- accompanied by those Apsaxases, And leaving 
daita nrrtves them there, he went and prostrated himself 
Home before the feet of his father, who was delighted 

at his arrival, and also of VSsavadatta and Padmavati, and 
they welcomed him, and their eyes were never satisfied with 
gazing on him. And in the meanwhile Gomukha came, 
riding on the chariot, with the charioteer, and that Brah' 
man Pralambabahu. Then, being questioned by his father, 
Naravahanadatta related, in the presence of all his ministers, 
his very wonderful adventures. And all said : “ God grants 
to that virtuous man, whom he wishes to favour, association 
with good friends,” 

When all said this, the king was pleased, and ordered a 
festival for his son on account of the favour which Vishnu 
had showed towards him. And he and his wives saw those 
Apsarases, his daughters-imlaw, obtained by the favour of 
Vishnu, whom Gomukha brought to fall at his feet, Deva- 
rupa, and Devarati, and DevamSlS., and the fourth. Deva- 
priya, whose names he inquired by the mouth of their maids. 
And the city of Kau^ambi, making festival, appeared as if 
scattering red paint with its weaving scarlet banners, as much 
as to say ; “ What am I that Apsarases should dwell in me ? 
Blessed am 1 that the Prince Naravihanadatta has made 
me a heavenly city upon earth.” 

And Naravahanadatta, after he had rejoiced the eyes of 
his father, visited his other wives, who were anxiously await- 
^ing him, and they, who had been emaciated by those four 
days, as if they were four years, exulted, relating the various 
woes of their separation. And Gomukha described the 
valour of Pralambabahu, while he was protecting the horses 
during their sojourn in the forest, in killing lions and other 
noxious beasts. Thus listening to pleasing, unrestrained 
conversation, and contemplating the beauty of his beloved 
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ones, that was as nectar to his eyes, and making flattering 
speeches, and drinking wine in the company of his ministers, 
Naravahanadatta passed that time there in happiness. 

Once on a time, as he was in the apartments of Alankara- 
vati ’nitli his ministers, he heard a loud sound of drums 
outside. Then he said to his general, Hari^ikha; “ What 
may be the cause of this sudden great noise of drums 
outside ? *’ When Hari^ikha heard this, he went out, and 
entering again immediately, said to the prince, the son of 
the King of Vatsa: “ There is in this town a merchant of the 
name of Rudra, and he went to the island of Suvarnadvipa 
on a mercantile expedition. As he was returning, the hoard 
of wealth that he had managed to acquire was lost, being 
sunk iu the sea by his ship foundering. And he himself 
happened to escape from the sea ahve. And to-day is the 
sixth day since he arrived in misery at his oivn house. After 
he had been living here for some days in distress it happened 
that he found a great treasure in his garden. And the King 
of Vatsa heard of it from his relations, so the merchant came 
to'day and represented the matter to the king, saying: ‘ I 
have obtained four crores of gold pieces, with a multitude of 
valuable jewels, so, if the king commands me, I will hand 
them over.’ The King of Vatsa thereupon gave this com¬ 
mand to the merchant ■ * Who that had any sense,’^ after 
seeing you in distress, plundered by the sea, would plunder 
yon again, now that you have been, supplied with wealth by 
the mercy of Providence ? Go and enjoy at will the wealth 
obtained from your own ground.’ The merchant fell at 
the king’s feet full of joy, and it is this very man that is now' 
returning to his house, with his attendants beating drums.” 

When Haryikha said this, Norav^anadatta praised the 
justice of his father, and said in astonishment to his ministers; 

“ If Destiny sometimes takes away wealth, does she not 
sometimes give it? She sports in a strange way with the 
raising and depressing of men.”* When Gomukha heard 
that, he said: “Such is the course of Destiny 1 And in 
proof of this heat the story of Samudrasura. 

^ Here there is a pun. 

See Vol. II, p. M.H.p. 
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71, Story of fke Merchant Semudra^ra 

In old times th.ere was a splendid city, belonging to 
the King Harshavarman, called Harshapura, the citizens 
of which were made happy by good government. In this 
city there was a great merchant named Samudra^ura; he 
was of good family, just, of resolute courage, a lord of much 
wealth. He was once compelled by his business to go to 
Suvarnadvipa, and reaching the shore of the sea he embarked 
on a ship. As he was travelling over the sea, when hia 
journey was very nearly at an end, a terrible cloud arose 
and a wind that agitated the deep. The wind tossed the 
ship about with the violence of the waves, and it was struck 
by a sea monster and split asunder; and then the merchant, 
girding up his loins, plunged into the sea. And after the 
brave man had made some way by swimming he found the 
corpse of a man long dead, driven hither and thither by 
the wind. And he ehmbed up on the corpse and, skilfully 
paddling himself along with his arms, he was carried to 
Suvarpadvipa by a favourable wind. There he got off that 
corpse on to the sand, and he perceived that it had a doth 
tied round its loins, with a knot in it. When he unfastened 
the cloth from its loins, and examined it, he found inside it 
a necklace riclily studded with jewels. He saw that it was 
of inestimable value, and he bathed and remained in a state 
of great felicity, thinking that the ivealth he had lost in the 
sea was but a straw in comparison wuth it. 

Then he went on to a city called Kalasapura, and with 
the necklace in his hand entered the enclosure of a great 
temple. There he sat in the shade, and being exceedingly 
tired with his exertions in the water, he slowly dropped off to 
sleep, bew’Udered by Destiny. And while he was asleep the 
guards came and saw that necklace in his hand, exposed to 
view. They said; “ Here is the necklace stolen from the 
neck of the Princess Chakrasena; without doubt this is the 
thief.And so they woke the merchant up and took him 
to the palace, There the king himself questioned him, and 
he told him what had taken place. The king held out the 
necklace and said to the people present in court: “ This man 
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is speaking falsely; he is a thief; look at this necldaee." 
And at that very moment a kite saw it glittering, and quickly 
swooping down from heaven, carried off the necklace, and 
disappeared where he conld not be traced.^ Then the king 
in his anger commanded that the merchant should be put 
to death, and he, in great grief, invoked the protection of 
Siva. 

Then a voice was heard from heaven: “ Do not put this 
man to death; he is a respectable merchant named Samu- 
draSilra, from the city of Harshapura, that has landed on 
The Divine youT territory. The thief who stole the necklace 
rijiw fled, beside himself i^dth fear of the police, and 

falling into the sea at night, perished- But this merchant 
here, when his ship foundered, came upon the body of that 
thief, and climbing up on it he crossed the sea and came 
here. And then he found the necklace in the knot of the 
cloth fastened round his loins j he did not take it from your 
house. So let go, King, this virtuous merchant, who is not 
a thief; dismiss him 'with honour.” Having said this, the 
voice ceased. When the king heard this he was satisfied, 
and revoking the capital sentence passed on the merchant, 
he honoured Tiitti with wealth and let him go. And the 
merchant, having obtained wealth, bought wares, and again 
crossed the terrible ocean in a ship, in order to return to his 
own native land. 

And after he had crossed the sea he travelled with a 
caravan, and one day, at evening time, he reached a wood. 
The caravan encamped in the wood for the night, and while 
Samudra^ura was awake a powerful host of bandits attacked 
it. While the bandits were massacring the members of the 
caravan Samudrasura left his wares and fled, and chmbed 

'■ We have already (Vol, 1, p. 1 cotne across an innocent maQ vho 
by chance becomes possessed of a stolen necklace. Tlie ^oUJ' Is cotmuoii in 
folk'tales, especially the incident abont a kite or acme other bird seizing a 
jewel, or turban containing a jewel or rarity of some kind or other. This is 
found in the Pailitfehaiatiira (Benfey, i, p, i7Sj and appears several times In the 
Nights (see Burton, vol. lii, p, 379, vol. vi, p. IflS, and Snpp., vol iiiipp, 344, 
S6Sj 5S9). It also occurs in Hebrew literature ^see Gasler, Exentpla sf ike 
kiiWw, p, lai, with analogues an p. 246). See also Cloustoti, Paptclar TaUt 
and FicHans, vol. i, p. 402.— 
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up a banyan-tree without being discovered. The host of 
bandits departed, after they had carried off all the wealth, 
and the merchant spent that night there, perplexed with 
fear and distracted with grief. In the morning he cast his 
eye towards the top of the tree and saw, as fate would have 
it, what looked like the light of a lamp, trembling among 
the leaves. And in his astonisliment he climbed up the tree 
and saw a kite’s nest, in which there was a heap of giittei'ing 
priceless jewelled ornaments. He took them all out of it, 
and found among the ornaments that necklace, which he 
had found in Suvarnadvipa and the kite had carried off. He 
obtained from that nest unlimited wealth, and, descending 
from the tree, he went off delighted, and reached in course 
of time his own city of Harshapura. There the merchant 
Samudra^ilra remained, enjoying himself to his heart’s con¬ 
tent with his family, free from the desire of airy other wealth 


[Ml “ So you have that merchant’s whelming in the sea, 
and that loss of his wealth, and the finding of the necklace, 
and again the losing of it, and his undeserved degradation 
to the position of a malefactor, and Ms immediate obtaining 
of wealth from the satisfied king, and his return voyage over 
the sea, and his being stripped of all bis wealth by falling in 
with bandits on the Journey, and at last his acquisition of 
wealth from the top of a tree. So you see, Prince, such is 
the various working of Destiny, but a virtuous man, though 
he may have endured sorrow, obtains joy at the last.” 

When Naravahanadatta heard this from Gomukha, he 
approved it, and, rising up, he performed his daily duties, 
such as bathing and the like. 

And the next day, when he was in the hall of assembly, 
the heroic Prince Samaratunga, who had been his servant 
ever since he was a boy, came and said: “ Prince, my 
relation Sangramavarsha has ravaged my territory, with 
the help of his four sons, Virajita, and the others, Sol will 
go myself and bring them all five here as prisoners. Let my 
lord know this, ’ ’ 

nr 
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After saying this he departed. And the son of the 
King of Vatsa, knowing that he had but a small force, and 
that those others had large forces, ordered his o^vn army 
to follow him. But that proud man refused to receive this 
accession to Ms force, and went and conquered those five 
enemies in fight by the help of his own two arms only, and 
brought them back prisoners. Naravahanadatta honoured 
and praised his follower when he came back victorious, and 
said: “ How wonderful 1 This man has conquered his five 
enemies, though with their forces they had overrun his ter¬ 
ritory, and has done the deed of a hero, as a man conquers 
the senses when they have laid hold upon outward objects, 
and are powerful, and so accomplishes emancipation, tlie work 
of the soul.”^ When Gomukha heard that, he said: “If, 
Prince, you have not heard the tale of King Chamaiahala, 
which is similar, listen, I will tell it. 

72. StOTff of CJiafnarabdla 

There is a city named Hastinapura, and in it there lived 
a king named Chamarab^a, who possessed treasure, a fort 
and au army. And he had as neighbours to his territory 
several kings of the same family as himself, the chief of 
whom was Samarahala, and they put their heads together 
and reflected; “ This King Chamarab^a defeats us all, 
one by one; so W'e will join together and accomplish his 
overthrow.” After thus deliberating, those five kings, being 
anxious to march out against him to conquer him, secretly 
asked an astrologer 'when a favourable moment would come. 
The astrologer, not seeing a favourable moment, and not 
seeing good omens, said; “ There is no favourable moment 
for you this year. Under whatever circumstances you set 
out on your expedition, you will not be victorious. And 
why are you so eager for the undertaking, beholding his 
prosperity ? Enjoyment is, after all, the fruit * of prosperity, 
and you have enjoyments in abundance. And now hear, if 
you have not heard it before, the story of the two merchants. 

^ This is an elaborate pun throughout, 

* I read I find in ttie Sanskrit College MS., instead ofparasfi. 
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72a. YaJovarman and the Tejjo Fortunes 

There was in old time in this country a city named 
Kantukapitra. In it there lived a king c^ed Bahusuvar- 
naka,^ rightly named. And he had a young Kshatriya 
servant named Ya^ovarman. To that man the king never 
gave anything, though he was generous by nature. When¬ 
ever, in his distress, he asked the king, the king said to 
him, pointing to the sun: “ I wish to give to you, hut this 
holy god will not permit me to give to you. Tell me what 
I am to do ? ” While he remained distressed, watching for 
an opportunity, the time for an eclipse of the sun airived. 
Then Ya^ovarmati, who had constantly served the king, 
went and said to him, when he was engaged in giving many 
valuable presents: “ Give me something, my sovereign, 

while this sun, who will not permit you to give, is in the 
grasp of his enemy.” * When the king, who had given 
many presents, heard that, he laughed, and gave garments, 
gold and other things to him. 

In course of time that wealth was consumed, and he, 
being afflicted, as the king gave him nothing, and having 
lost his wife, went to the shrine of the goddess that dw^ells 
The Choke iu the Vindhya hUls.^ He said; “ What is the 
of Baojit tise of this profitless body that is dead even 
while alive? I will abandon it before the shrine of the 
goddess, or gain the desired boon.” Resolved on this 
course, he lay down on a bed of darbha grass in front of the 
goddess, with his mind intent on her, and fasting he per¬ 
formed a severe penance. And the goddess said to him in a 
dream r “I am pleased with thee, my son; tell me, shall I 
give thee the good fortune of wealth or the good fortune of 
enjoyment?” When YaSovarman heard this, he answered 
the goddess: " I do not precisely know the difference be¬ 
tween these two good fortunes.” Then the goddess said 
to him: “Return to thy own country, and there go and 

I.e. possessor of much ^old. 

S See Vol, II, pp, 81-83.—N.M.P. 

* I.e. DurgS., Tor I which is the reading of the 

MS. in the Sanskrit College. In the next linejldiit should beJIuBtn. 
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examine into the good fortunes of the two merchants, Artha- 
varman and Ehogavarman, and find out which of the two 
pleases thee, and then come here and ask a like fortune for 
thyself.^* When Ya^ovarman heard this he woke up, and 
next morning he broke liis fast and went to his own country 
of Kantukapura. 

There he first went to the house of Arthavarman,^ who 
had acquired much >srealth, in the form of gold, jewels and 
other precious things, by his business transactions* Seeing 
that prosperity of his, he approached Mm with due politeness, 
and was welcomed by him and invited to dinner* Then he 
sat by the side of that Arthavarman and ate food appropriate 
to a guest, with meat-curry and ghee. But Aithavarman ate 
barley-meal, with half a pala of ghee and a little rice, and 
a small quantity of meat-curry. Ya^ovarman said to the 
merchant, out of curiosity : “ Great merchant, why do you 
eat so little ? ’’ Thereupon, the merchant gave him this 
answer : “ To-day out of regard for you I have eaten a 
little rice, with meat-curry and half a 'pala of ghee; I have 
also eaten some barley-meal* But as a general rule I eat 
only a karsha of ghee and some barley-meM. I have a weak 
digestion, and cannot digest more in my stomach.” 

When Ya^ovarman heaji'd that, he turned the matter over 
in his mind, and formed an unfavourable opinion of that 
prosperity of Arthavarman’s, as being without fruit. Then, 
at nightfall, that merchant Arthavarman again brought 
rice and milk for Ya^ovarman to eat. And Yaiovarman 
again ate of it to Ms fill, and then Arthavarman drank 
one paid of milk. x4nd in that same place Yaiovarman 
and Arthavarman both made their beds and gradually fell 
asleep* 

And at midnight Yasovarman suddenly saw in his sleep 
some men of terrible appearance, with clubs in their hands, 
entering the room. And they exclaimed angrily: “ Fie ! 
why have you taken to-day one karsha more of ghee than 
the small amount allowed to you, and eaten meat-curry, 

^ Cf. thft story of Dhanagupta and UpAbhuktadhana^ Eenfey's PiiTii$chatiin^ 

v&l, lij p. 197, It is part of the Bfth story^ that of Sotnilaka. See Beitfey* 
vol. ij p. 53 .It where be traces it to a Buddhist sourcen 
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and drunk a paid of milk?” Then they dragged Artha- 
varraan by his foot and beat him ivith dubs. And they 
extracted from Ms stomach the karska of ghee, and the 
The Demons mUk, fiesh and rice which he had consumed 
of iTidigesiioR abovG Ms allowance. When Ya^ovarman had 
seen that, he woke up and looked about him, and lo I Artha- 
varman had awakened and was seized with colic. Then 
Axthavarman, crying out, and having his stomach rubbed 
by his servants, vomited up all the food he had eaten 
above the proper allowance. After the merchant’s colic 
was allayed Yasovarman said to himself : " Away with this 
good fortune of wealth, which involves enjoyment of such 
an equivocal kind J This would be altogether neutralised by 
such misery of ill health.” In such internal reflections he 
passed that night. 

And in the morning he took leave of Arthavarman and 
went to the house of that merchant Bhogavarman. There 
he approached him in due form, and he received him with 
politeness, and invited him to dine with him on that day. 
Now he did not perceive any wealth in the possession of 
that merchant, but he saw that he had a nice house, and 
dresses, and ornaments. While YaSovarman was waiting 
there, the merchant Bhogavarman proceeded to do his own 
special business. He took merchandise from one man and 
immediately handed it over to another, and without any 
capital of his own gained dinars by the transaction. And 
he quickly sent those dinars by the hand of his servant 
to his wife, in order that she might procure all kinds of 
food and drink. And immediately one of that merchant’s 
Mends, named Ichchhabharana, rushed in and said to him : 

Our dinner is ready; rise up and come to us, and let us 
eat, for all our other friends have assembled and are waiting 
for you.” He answered: “I shall not come to-day, for I 
have a guest here.” Thereupon his friend went on to say to 
him : “ Then let this guest come with you; is he not our 
friend also? Rise up quickly,” 

Bhogavarman, being thus earnestly invited by that 
friend, went with him, accompanied by Yasovarman, and 
ate excellent food. And after drinking wine he retxamed, 
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and again enjoyed all kinds of viands and wines at Ms own^ 
house in the evening. And when night came on he asked 
his servants : “ Have we enough wine left for the latter part 
of the night or not ? ” When they replied, “No, master,” 
the merchant went to hed, exclaiming: “ How are we to 
drink water in the latter part of the night ? ” 

Then Ya^varman, sleeping at his side, saw in a dream 
two or three men enter, and some others behind them. 
And those who enteied last, having sticks in their hands, 
exclaimed angrily to those who entered first; “You 
rascals! Why did you not provide wine for Bhogavarman 
to drink in the latter half of the night ? Where have you 
been all this time ? ” Then they beat them with strokes of 
their sticks. The men who were beaten with sticks said; 
“ Pardon this single fault on our part.” And then they and 
the others went out of the room. Then Ya^ovarman, having 
Enjoyment is thst sight, woke up and reflected: ** The 

preferable to good fortunc of cnjoyitietit of Bhogavarman, in 
ff^ealik which blessings arrive unthought of, is prefer¬ 
able to the good fortune of wealth of Arthavarman, wMch, 
although attended with opulence, is devoid of enjoyment.” 
In these reflections he spent the rest of the night. 

And early the next morning Ya^ovarman took leave of 
that excellent meix’hant, and again repaired to the feet of 
Durga, the goddess that dwells in the Vindhya range. And 
he chose out of those two good fortunes mentioned by the 
goddess, when she appeared to him on a former occasion,^ 
while he was engaged in austerities, the good fortune of 
enjoyment, and the goddess granted it to him. Then Yaio- 
varman returned home and lived in happiness, thanks to the 
good fortune of enjoyment, which, owing to the favour of 
the goddess, continually presented itself to him unthought of. 

72, Story of Kin^ Chamambaki 

“ So a smaller fortune, accompanied with enjoyment, is 
to be preferred to a great fortune, which, though great, is 
devoid of enjoyment and therefore useless. So why are 

^ I r&ad on-e word. 
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you annoyed at the good fortune of King Chamarabala, 
which is combined with meanness, and do not consider your 
own fortune, which is rich in the power of giving atiH in 
enjoyment ? So an attack on him by you is not advisable, 
and there is no auspicious moment for commencing the 
expedition, and I do not foresee victory to you/’ Though 
those five kings were thus warned by the astrologer, they 
marched in. their impatience against King ChamaxablLla. 

And when King Chamarabala heard that they had 
reached the border, he bathed in the morning, and he wor¬ 
shipped Siva duly by his auspicious names referring to 
sixty-eight exceUent parts of the body,i his names that 
destroy sin and grant all desires. And then he heard a 
voice coming from heaven: “ King, fight without fear; 
thou shalt conquer thy enemies in battle/’ 

Then King Chamarabida was delighted, and girded on 
his armour, and, accompanied by Ms army, mBffched out to 
fight with those foes. In the army of his enemies there were 
thirty thousand elephants, and three hundred thousand 
horses, and ten million foot-soldiers. And in bis own army 
there w^ere twenty hundred thousand foot-soldiers, and ten 
thousand elephants, and a hundred thousand horses. Then a 
great battle took place between those two armies, and King 
Chamarabala, preceded by his warder Vira/ who was rightly 
named, entered that field of battle, as the holy Vishnu, in the 
form of the great boar, entered the great ocean. And though 
he had but a small army, he so grievously smote that great 
army of his foes that slain horses, elephants and footmen la5'' 
in heaps. And when King Samarab^a came across him in the 
battle he rushed upon him and smote Mm with an iron spear, 
and drawing him towards him with a lasso ® made him prisoner. 

^ Siva is invoked by a Daiii€ for eaoh Jimb which ho is asked to 

protect. See the quotations in Brand's Fopninr AntiquHtes {Bohn's edition, 
voL b pp. $65, SdQfrom Moresini Bapatus and Melton's Brand 

remaj'ks; ^"The BonianistSj In Imitation of the heathen s> have aSsig;Ded 
tutelary gods to each member of tlie body," 

^ V^ra means “ lierOr'' 

“ The lasso has been used in war and among herdsnten and shepherds 
:^om early Egyptian dSrys. A euiious farm appears in the {Burton^ 

vo\. viij p. 
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And in the same way lie smote the second king, Samaxar 
sura, in the heart with an arrow, and drawing him towards 
him with a noose made him also prisoner. And his warder, 
named Vira, captured the third king, named Samarajita, and 
brought him to him. And his general, named Devabala, 
brought and presented to him the fourth king, named 
Pratapachandra, wounded with an arrow. Then the fifth 
king', Pratapasena, beholding that, fell furiously upon King 
ChamarabSla in the fight. But he repelled his arrows with 
the multitude of his own, and pierced him with tlnee arrows 
in the forehead. And when he was bewildered with the 
blows of the arrows, ChamarabSla, like a second Destiny, 
flung a noose round his neclc, and dragging him along made 
him a captive. 

When those five kings had in this way been taken, 
prisoner in succession, as many of their soldiers as had 
escaped slaughter fled, dispersing themselves in every 
Tki Btttidifvi direction. And King Chamarabala captured an 
YaSoiekha it infinite mass of gold and jewels, and many wives 
cnpiMJVii belonging to those kings. And among them the 
head queen of King Prat&pasena, called Ya^olekha, a lovely 
woman, fell into his hands. 

Then he entered Ms city and gave turbans of honour to 
the warder Vira and the general Devabala, and loaded them 
with jewels. And the king made Ya^olekha an inmate of 
his own harem, on the ground that she, being the wife of 
Pratapasena, was captured according to the custom of the 
Kshatriyas, And she, though flighty, submitted to him 
because he had 'won her by the might of his arm. In those 
abandoned to tlie intoxication of love the impressions of 
virtue are evanescent.^ And after some days King Chamara- 
hala, being solicited by the Queen Ya^olekha, let go those 
five captive kings, Pratapasena and the otherSi after they 
had learnt submission and done homage, and after honour¬ 
ing them, dismissed them to their own kingdoms. And then 
King Chamarabala long ruled his own wealthy kingdom, in 

1 Tbt D, text reA-ds instreELcl of Spe^'er (op. ciL^ p, ISS) 

would trAnalate ? . . in those who Act up to thefr desires or their delugion 

the impressions of virtue arc impure/'— 
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which there were no opponents, and the enemies of which 
had been conqueredi and he sported with, that Ya^olekha, 
who surpassed in form and loveliness beautiful Apsarases, 
being, as it were, the banner that aiuiouneed his victory 
over his foes. 


[M] ‘‘ Thus a brave man, though unsupported, conquers 
in the front of battle even many enemies coming against 
him in fight, distracted with hate, and not considering the 
resources of themselves and their foe, and by Ms surpassing 
bravery puts a stop to the fever of their conceit and pride.” 

When Naravahanadatta had heard this instructive tale 
told by Gomukha, he praised it, and set about his daily 
duties of bathing and so on. And he spent that night, 
which was devoted to the amusement of a concert,^ in sing^ 
ing with his wives in such a ravishing way that Sai’asvatl, 
from her seat in heaven, gave him and his beloved ones high 
commendation, 

^ The D. text reading is slightly different and means; , as he was 
fond of miisiCji he spent tb^it night/' etc. See Speyer^ opr dtj p, ISS.—n.m.p. 


CHAPTER hV 


T hen, the next day, as Narav^anadatta was sitting 
[M] in the apartments of Alaiikaravati, a servant of 
Marubhuti^s, the brother of Sauvidalia, the guard of 
the prince’s harem, came and said to him in the presence 
of all his ministers : “ King, I have attended on Marubhriti 
for two years ; he has given food and clothing to me and my 
wife, but he will not give me the fifty dinars a year which 
he promised me in addition. And when I asked him for it 
he gave me a kick. So I am sitting in dkarnd ^ against him 
at your Highness’s door. If your Highness does not give 

^ We ha¥e aJready (Vol, I, p. Vol, II, p. S2) come across this 

curious method of inteiided suicide—us^ually eniployed to retrieve a debt. 
It consistg in the creditor sitting at the doer of the debtor and undergoing 
A prolonged fast till the guilty one pays what he owes rather than have the 
man's blood on his hands^ besides which the fear of hia ghost for ever haunthig 
his hoiise is constantly before his eyes. This strange method of exacting 
justice is mentioned in Manu (V, iii^ and is well known in the Epics and 
Hindu ficlioti- Another way of practising dhama was to thrust a speat-blade 
through both checks and in this state to dance before the debtor s house. 
Any sign of suffering shown would at once nullify the efHcacj of the act. 
Again^ the unappeased creditor sometimes stood with an enormous weight on 
his head^ swearing never to alter his position until satisfaction w'as given^ and 
pronouncing at the same tiine the most homble execrations on hLs debtor 
should he auffer him to expire in that situation. This seldom failed to produce 
the desired effect^ but should he actually die while in the debtor's 

house wa& ra^ed to the earth and he and his family sold for the satisfaction 
of the creditor's heirs. Another and more desperate form of dharndf, only 
occasionally resorted to^ was to erect a large pile of wood before the house of 
the debtor^ and after the customary applicabion for payment had been refused 
the Creditor tied on the top of the pile a cow or a caJf^ or very frequently an 
old woman, generally his mother or other relation^ swearing at the same time 
to set hre to it if satisfaction was not instantly givenn All the time the old 
woman pronounced the bitterest curses, threatening to persecute the wretched 
debtor both here and hereafter. (See Rnssellj. Tribes ajid Caster C&dral 
Profvifice^^ vol, il^ pp. SdS, who also gives farther details on the subject.) 
See also dittOj voL iv, p. ^13^ and the references in Westemiarckj and 

Devclopjnent of th& Moral voh ib P- —n.m.f* 
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judgment in this case I shall enter the fire. What more 
can I say ? For you are my sovereign.” 

When he had said this he stopped, and Mambhilti said ; 
* I must give him the dlndfSt but I have not got the money 
at present/’ When he said this all the ministers laughed at 
him, and Naravahanadatta said to the minister jManibhuti; 
“ ilTiat are you thinking about, you fool ? Your intentions 
are not over-creditable/ Rise up, give him the hundred 
dliidi'S without delay,” When Marubh'Q.ti heard this speech 
of Ms sovereign’s he was ashamed, and immediately brought 
that hundred din^s and gave it to him. Then Gomukha 
said : ** Marubhuti is not to he blamed, because the works 
of the Creator’s hand have varying moods of mind. Have 
you not heard the story of King Chiradatri and his servant, 
named Prasanga ? 


7B. Story of Chimddtfi 

In old time there was a king named Chiradatri, sove¬ 
reign of Chirapura. Though he was an eaccellent man, his 
foUow’ers w^ere extremely wicked. And that king had a 
servant, named Prasanga, who had come from another 
country, and was accompanied by two friends. And five 
years passed while he ^vas performing his duties, but the 
king gave him nothing, not even w'hen an oecasion was 
presented by a feast or something of the kind. And owing 
to the wickedness of the courtiers he never obtained an 
opportunity of representing Ms ease to the king, though his 
friends were continually instigating him to do so. 

Now one day the king’s infant son died, and when he 
was grieved at it ah his seorvants came and crowded round 
him. And among them the servant named Prasanga, out 
of pure sorrow, said to the king as follows, though his two 
friends tried to prevent him ; We have been your servants, 
your Highness, for a long time, and you have never given us 
anything; nevertheless we have remained here because we 

^ In the D, text we reswl as a sing]e woi-dj and Speyer 

(op. ciL, p, 123) would trains] ate the Jin e with both sentences as intemgatinns : 

Is your stupidity [still] such? Does your wit not exceed it r N.tyi.p* 
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had hopes from your son; for we thought that, although 
you have never given us anything, your son would certainly 
give us something. If Fate lias carried him off, what is the 
use of remaining here now ? We will immediately take our 
departure.” Thus he exclaimed, and fell at the feet of the 
king, and went out with his two friends. TJie king reflected : 
“ Ah 1 though these men had fixed their hopes on my son, 
they have been faithful servants to me, so I mu^ not 
abandon them.” Thereupon he immediately had Prasanga 
and his companions summoned, and loaded them so with 
wealth that poverty did not again lay hold on them. 


[Ml “ So you see, men have various dispositions; for 
that king did not give at the proper season, but did give 
in the unseasonable hour of calamity.” When Gomukha, 
skilful in story-telling, had said this, he went on, at the 
instigation of the son of the sovereign o£ Vatsa, to tell the 
following tale:— 


74. Story oj King Kanalcavarsha and Madanamndarl 

There was in old time on the banks of the Ganges an 
excellent city named Kanakapura, the people of which W'ere 
purified in the water of the river, and which was a delightful 
place on account of its good government. In this city tire 
only imprisonment seen was the committing to paper of 
the words of poets, the only kind of defeat was the curling in 
the locks of the womoa, the only contest was the struggle of 
getting the com into the granary.^ 

In that city there dwelt in old time a glorious king, 
named Kanakavarsha, who was born to Priyadar^ana, the 
son of Vasuki, king of the snakes, by the Princess Yaio- 
dhaia. Though he bore the weight of the whole earth, he 
was adorned with innumerable virtues; he longed for glory, 
not for wealth; he feared sin, not his enemy. He was dull 
in slandering his neighbour, but not in the holy treatises; 

1 The puns Jjere defy translation. 
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there was restraint in the Mgh-souled hero’s wrath, not in 
his favour; he was resolute-minded ,* he was niggardly in 
curses, not in gifts; he ruled the whole world; and such 
was his extraordinary beauty that all women, the moment 
they saw him, were distracted with the pain of love- 

Once on a time, in an autumn that was characterised 
by heat, that maddened elephants, that was attended by 
flocks of swans, and delighted the subjects wath rejoicings,^ 
T!ib Piditier he entered a picture gallery which was cooled by 
Eoladeua winds that blew laden with the scent of lotuses. 
There he observed and praised the display of pictures, and 
in the meanwhile there entered the warder, who said to the 
king; “Your Majesty, an unequalled painter has arrived 
here from Ujjayinij boasting himself to be matchless in the 
art of painting. His name is Roladeva, and he has to-day 
set up a notice at the palace gate to the above effect,” 

When the king heard that, he felt respeet for him, and 
ordered him to be introduced, and the w'arder immediately 
went and brought him in. The painter entered, and beheld 
the King Kanaka%''arsha amusing himself in private with 
looking at pictures, reclining his body on the lap of beauti¬ 
ful women, and taking in carelessly crooked fingers the 
prepared betel. And the painter Roladeva made obeisance 
to the king, who received him politely, and sitting down said 
slowly to him: “ O King, I put up a notice principally 
through the desire of beholding your feet, not out of pride 
in my skill, so you must excuse this deed of mine. And 
you must tell me what form I am to represent on canvas. 
Let not the trouble I took in learning this accomplishment 
be thrown away, O King.” When the painter said this to 
the king, he replied ; “ Teacher, paint anything you will ; 
let us give our eyes a treat. What doubt can there he about 
your skill ? ” 

When the king said this, his courtiers exclaimed: Paint 
the king. What is the use of painting others, ugly in comparison 

1 Here tht Sanskrit text has sa resembled himself/' Each of the 

Sanskrit compounds may be taken in another lense. The is valour;! 

the ^swans'' Subject kings; the Sight of the king delighted his subjects^ and 
he possessed furious elephants. 
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•tvith him ? When the painter heard this he was pleased, 
and painted the king, with aquiline nose, with almond’ 
shaped fiery eye, with broad forehead, with curly black 
hair, with ample breast, glorious with the scars of wounds 
inflicted by arrows and other weapons, with handsome arms 
resembling the trunks of the elephants that suppoi't the 
quarters, with waist capable of being spanned witli the hand, 
as if it had been, a present from the lion-whelps conquered 
by his might, and with thighs like the post for fastening the 
elephant of youth, and with beautiful feet, like the shoots of 
the asoka. And all, w^hen they beheld that life-like likeness 
of the king, applauded that painter, and said to him : We 
do not like to see the ting alone on. the picture^panel, so 
paint on it one of those queens by his side, carefully choosing 
one that will be a worthy pendant to him. Let the feast of 
our eyes be complete.” 

When they said this, the painter looked at the picture 
and said: “ Though there are many of these queens, there 
is none among them like the king, and I believe there is no 
woman on the earth a match for him in beauty, except one 
princes. Listen, I will tell you about her. 

“ In Vidarbha there is a prosperous town named Kundina, 
and in it there is a king of the name of Bevaiakti. x4nd he 
has a queen named Anantavati, dearer to him than life, and 
The Fair there was born to him a daughter named 

Mtiiiana- Madanasundari. How could one like me pre- 

.mntiaji sumc to describe her beauty with this one single 

tongue, but so much will I say: When the Creator had made 
her, through delight in her he conceived a desire to ma ke 
another like her, but he will not be able to do it even in. the 
course of ytigas. That princess, alone on the earth, is a 
match for this king in shape, beauty and refinement, in age 
and birth. Eor I, when I was there, was once summoned 
by her by the mouth of a maid, and I w'ent to her private 
apartments. There I beheld her, freshly anointed with 
sandal unguent, having a necklace of lotus-fibres, tossing on a 
bed of lotuses, being fanned by her ladies-in-waiting with the 
W'ind of plantain leaves, pale and emaciated, exhibiting the 
signs of love’s fever. And in these words was she dissuading 
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her Ladies occupied ia fanning her: * O my friends, away 
with this sandal unguent, and these breezes wafted by 
plantain leaves; for these, though cool, scorch tip unhappy 
me,’ 

“ And when I saw her in this state I was troubled to 
divine the reason, and after doing obeisance I sat down in 
front of her. And she said: ‘ Teacher, paint such a form 
as this on canvas and give it me.’ And then she made me 
paint a certain very handsome youth, slowly tracing out the 
form on the ground with trembling, nectar-distil ling hand,^ 
to guide me. And when I had so painted that handsome 
youth I said to myself: ‘ She has made me paint the 
God of Love in visible form; but, as I see that the flowery 
bow is not represented in bis band, I know that it cannot be 
the God of Love; it must be some extraordinarily handsome 
young man like lum. And her outburst of love-sickness 
has to do with him. So I must depart hence, for this king, 
her father, Devasakti, is severe in his justice, and if he heard 
of this proceeding of mine he would not overlook it,’ Thus 
reflecting, I did obeisance to that Princess Madanasundarl, 
and departed, honoured by her. 

But when I was there, 0 King, I heard from her 
attendants, as they talked freely together, that she had 
fallen in love with you from hearing of you only.* So I 
have secretly taken a picture of that princess on a sheet 
of canvas, and have come here quickly to your feet. And 
when I beheld your Majesty’s appearance my doubt was at 
an end, for it was clearly youi' Majesty that the princess 
caused to be painted by my hand. And as it is not possible 
to paint her twice, such as she is, I wiE not represent her in 
the picture as standing at your side, though she is equal to 
you in beauty.” 

When Roladeva said this, the king said to him: “ Then 
show her as she is represented on the canvas you have 
brought with you.” Then the painter looked out a piece 
of canvas which was in a bag, and showed the king 

1 Tilt text reads dhrUi^>artinil Instead of meaning a. 

pencil-holding hand.=— n,m,p, 

® See VoL 1^ p. 
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Madanasundari in a painting. And the King Kanakavarsha, 
seeing that even in a painting she was wonderfully beauti¬ 
ful, immediately became enamoured of her. And he loaded 
that painter with much gold, and taking the picture of his 
beloved retired into his private apartments. There he re¬ 
mained with his mind fixed on her alone, abandoning all 
occupations, and his eyes were never satisfied with gazing on 
her beauty. It seemed as if the God of Love was jealous 
of his good looks, for now that he had obtained an oppor¬ 
tunity he tormented him, smiting him with his arrows and 
robbing him of his self-control. And the love-pain, which 
he had inflicted on women enamoured of his handsome 
shape, was now visited on that king a hundredfold. 

And in the course of some days, being pale and emaciated, 
he told to his confidential ministers, who questioned him, the 
thought of his heart. And after deliberating with them 
The Formal he sent to the King Deva^akti, as ambassador, 
Fntposd to ask for the hand of his daughter, a trustworthy 
Br^man of good birth, named Sangamasvamin, who was 
skilled in affairs, knew times and seasons, and could speak 
in a sweet and lofty style. That Sangamasvamin went 
to Vidarbha with a great retinue and entered the city of 
Kundina. And there he had a formal interview with the 
King Devasakti, and on behalf of his master asked for the 
hand of his daughter. 

And Devasakti reflected: “ I must give away this daughter 
of mine to someone, and this King Kanakavarsha has been 
described as my equal, and he asks for her, so I will give her to 
him. ” Accordingly he granted the prayer of Sangamasvamin, 
and the king displayed to the ambassador the astonishing 
elegance in the dance of his daughter Madanasundaii. 
Then the king sent away, after honouring him and promising 
to give his daughter, that Sangamasvamin, who was charmed 
with his sight of her. And he sent with him a counter- 
ambassador to say : “ Fix ah auspicious moment and come 
here for the marriage.” And Sangamasvaniin returned, 
accompanied by the counter-ambassador, and told the King 
Kanakavarsha that his object was effected. Then the 
king ascertained a favourable moment, and honoured that 
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ambassador, and heard from him over and over again how 
Madanasundari was in love with him. 

And then the King Kanakavarsha set out for the city 
of Ku^dina , in order to marry her, * with mind at ease on 
account of his own irresistible valour, mounted on the 
horse A^ikala,^ and he smote the Savaras that inhabited 
the border forests, and took the lives of living creatures, 
like lions and other wild beasts. And he reached Vidarbha, 
and entered that city of Kundina mth King DevaSakti, who 
came out to meet him. Then he entered the king’s palace, 
in which preparations had been made for the marriage, 
robbing the ladies of the city of the feast which he had 
given to their eyes. And there he rested a day with his 
retinue, pleased at the noble reception 'which King Deva- 
^akti gave him. And on the next day DevaSakti gave him 
his daughter Madanasundari, together with all his wealth, 
retaining only his kingdom. 

And King Kanakavarsha, after he had remained there 
seven days, returned to his own city with his recently married 
bride. And when he arrived with his beloved, giving joy 
to the world, like the moon with the moonlight, that city 
was full of rejoicing. Then that Queen Madanasundari 'was 
dearer than life to that king, though he had many wives, as 
Rukmii)! is to Vishnu. And the wedded couple remained 
fastened together by their eyes with lovely eyelashes, which 
were fixed on one another’s faces, resembling the arrows of 
love. 

And in the meanwhile arrived the Hon of spring, with, a 
train of expanding filaments for mane, tearing to pieces the 
elephant of female coyness. And the garden made ready 
TheArrhsal blossoming mango-plants, by way of bows for 
of Spring the God of Love, with rows of bees clinging to 
them by way of bow-string. And the wind from the Malaya 
mountain blew, swaying the love“ kindled hearts of the 
wives of men travelling in foreign lands, as it swayed 
the suburban groves. And the sweetly speaking cuckoos 
seemed to say to men : “ The brimming of the streams, the 


* .The Sanskrit College MS. reaiJs 
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flowers of the treeSp the digits of the mooa wane and return 
agaiOj hut not the youth of men.^ Fling aside coyness and 
quanellingp and sport with your beloved ones.” 

And at that time King Kanakavarsha went with all his 
■ivives to a spring garden to amuse himself. And he eclipsed 
the beauty of the a^okas with the ted robes of his attendants, 
and with the songs of his lovely ladies the song of the cuckoos 
and bees. There the king, though all his wives were with 
him, amused himself with Madanasundari in. picking flowers 
and other diversions. And after roaming there a long time 
the king entered the Godavari with his wives to bathe, and 
began the watej>game. His ladies surpassed the lotuses 
^rith their faces, with their eyes the blue water-lilies, with 
their breasts the couples of Brahmany ducks, with their hips 
the sandbanks, and when they troubled the bosom of the 
stream it showed frowns of anger, in the form of curling 
waves. Then the mind of Kanakavarsha took pleasure in 
them, while they displayed the contours of their limbs 
in the splashing-game. And in the ardour of the game 
he splashed one queen with water from his palms on her 
breast. 

When Madanasundari saw it she was jealous, and got 
angry with him, and in an outburst of indignation said to 
him: " How long are you going to trouble the river ? ” 
Madana- going out of the water she took her other 

tutidari &e- clothes and rushed off in a passion to her own 
comes Jealous telling licT ladies of that fault of her 

lover’s. Then Kanakavarsha, seeing her state of mind, 
stopped his water-game and went off to her apartments. 
Even the parrots in the cages Tvamed him off in wrath 
when he approached, and entering he saw within the queen, 
afflicted with wrath, with her downcast lotus-like face 
supported on the pabn of her left hand, with teardrops 
falling like transparent pearls. And she was repeating, with 
accents charming on account of her broken speech, in a 
voice interrupted with sobs, showing her gleaming teeth, 
this fragment of a Prakrit song; “If yon cannot endure 
separation, you must cheerfully abandon anger. If you can 

* Cf. Ihe of Mofolios for Blor, i, 93-104, 
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in your heart endure separation, then you must increase 
your wrath. Perceiving this clearly, remain pledged to 
one or the other; if you can take your stand on both, you 
will fall between two stools.^* 

And when the Mng saw her in this state, lovely even 
in tears, he approached her bashfully and timidly. And 
embracing her, though she kept her face averted, he set 
himself to propitiate her with respectful words, tender 
with love. And when her retinue signified her scorn 
with ambiguous hints, he fell at her feet, blaming him¬ 
self as an offender. Then she clung to the neck of the 
king, and was reconciled to bedewing him with the 

tears that flowed on account of that very annoyance. And 
he, delighted, spent the day with his beloved, whose 
anger had been exchanged for good-will, and slept there at 
night. 

But in the night he saw in a dream his necklace suddenly 
taken ft’om his neck, and Ms crest-jewel snatched from his 
head, by a deformed woman. Then he saw a Vetala, with a 
body made up of the limbs of many animals, and when the 
Vetala wrestled with him he hurled him to earth. And 
when the king sat on the Vetfila’s back the demon flew up 
with him through the air, like a bird, and threw him into 
the sea. Then, after he had with difficulty struggled to the 
shore, he saw that the necklace was replaced on his neck, 
and the crest-jewel on his head. 

’V^Tien the king had seen this he woke up, and in the 
morning he asked a Buddhist mendicant, who had come to 
visit him as an old friend, the meaning of the dream. And 
the mendicant answered dearly; “ I do not wish to say 
what is unpleasant, but how can I help telling you when I 
am asked ? The fact that you saw your necklace and crest- 
jewel taken away means that you will be separated from 
your wife and from your son. And the fact that, after you 
had escaped from the sea, you found them again, means 
that you will be reunited with them, when your calamity 
comes to an end.” Then the king said: “ I have not a son 
as yet; let him be born first.” Then the king heard from 
a reciter of the Rdmd^ana, who visited his palace, how King 
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Basaxatha endured hardship to obtain a son; and so there 
arose in his mind anxiety about obtaining a son, and the 
mendicant having departed, the King Kanakavarsha spent 
that day in despondency. 

And at night, as he was lying alone and sleepless upon 
his bed, he saw a woman enter without opening the door. 
She was modest and gentle of appearance, and when the 
Tkt King't howed before her she ga%'e him hex blessing, 

Dttirtfir and said to him: “Son, know that I am the 
rt So^ daughter of Vasukt, the king of the snakes, and 

the elder sister of thy father, Ratnaprabha by name. I 
always dwell near thee, invisible, to protect thee, but to-day, 
seeing thee despondent, I have displayed to thee my real 
form. I cannot bear to behold thy sorrow, so tell me the 
cause.” 

When the king had been thus addressed by his father’s 
sister, he said to her: “ I am fortunate, mother, in that you 
show me such condescension. But know that my anxiety 
is caused by the fact that no son is bom to me. How can 
people like myself help desiring that, which even heroic 
saints of old days, hke Da^aratha and others, desired for the 
sake of obtaining Svarga.” When the NagP Ratnaprabha 
heard this speech of that king, she said to her brother’s son: 
“ My son, I will tell thee an admirable expedient; carry it 
out. Go and propitiate Karttikeya with a view to obtain 
a son. I will enter thy body, and by my power thou shalt 
support the rain of Karttikeya falling on thy head to impede 
thee, difficult to endure. And after thou hast overcome a 
host of other impediments thou shalt obtain thy wish.” 
When the Nagi had said this she disappeared, and the king 
spent the night in bliss. 

The next morning he committed his realm to the care 
of his ministers, and went, desiring a son, to visit the sole 
of Karttikeya's foot. There he performed a severe penanee 

^ J.fi, female anake, samewliiftt cf the nature of the Echidna of our 
boyhood: 

Hssrop, TheQg., 
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to propitiate tiiat lord, having power gwen him by the Nagi 
that entered his body. Then the rain of Kumara ^ fell on 
his head like thnnderbolts, and continued without ceasing. 
But he endured it by means of the Nagi that had entered 
his body. Then Karttikeya sent GaneSa to impede him still 
further. And Gane^a created in that rain a very poisonous 
and exceedingly terrible serpent, but the king did not fear 
it. Then Gane^a, invincible® even by gods, came in visible 
form and began to give him bites on the breast. Then 
King Kanakavarsha, thinking that he was a foe hard to 
subdue, proceeded, after he had endured that ordeal, to 
propitiate Gane^a with praises. 

“ Honour to thee, O god of the projecting belly, adorned 
with the elephant's ornamient, whose body is like a swelling 
pitcher containing success in all aiEairs! Victory to thee, 
Gti 3 t€m u 0 elephant-faced one, that makest even Brahma 
propitiated afraid, shaking the lotus, which is his throne, 
with thy trunk flung up in sport! Even the gods, the 
Asuras and the chief hermits do not succeed unless thou 
art pleased, the only refuge of the world, 0 thou beloved of 
Siva 1 The chief of the gods praise thee by thy sixty-eight 
sin-destroying names, calling tliee the pitcher-bellied, the 
basket-eared one,^ the chief of the Gai^, the furious mast 
elephant, Yama the noose-handed, the Sun, Vishnu and 
Siva, With these names to the number of sixty-eight, 
corresponding to so many parts of the body, do they praise 
thee. And when one remembers thee and praises thee, 0 
lord, fear produced by the battle-held, by the king’s court, 

^ Cf, the following passage which Wirt Sykes (British GobUas, p, 3SS) 
(jnotes ftom "The M«biiii>gion" j "Take a bowl and throw a bowlM of water 
on the slab," says the black giaiit of the wood to Sir Kai, "and thou wilt hear 
a mighty peal of thiinder^ so that thou waJt think that heavtjj and ewth are 
trembling with its fury. With the thunder will come a shower £o severe that 
it will be hardly |iossible for thee to endure and live. And the shower will 
be of hailstones ; and after the shower the weather will become fair,^ but every 
leaf that was upon the tree will have been carried away by the shower.'' Cf. 
Prym and Soein^ Spi^ckc MlircfLeii, Gaalj iUnirAcji d^r 

pp. iDlj. 102. 

® I read with the Sanskrit College MS. 

* Bahtlingk conjectures ^~irpa for stirjfa; is a w’tnnowing-hasket. 
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by gambling, by thieves, by fire, by wild beasts and other 
harms, departs.” 

With these laudatory verses, and with many others of 
the same kind, King Kanatavarsha honoured that king 
of impediments. And the conqueror of impediments said: 
“I win not throw an. impediment in thy way; obtain a 
son,” and disappeared then and there from the eyes of that 
king. 

Then KSrttikeya said to that king, who had endured the 
rain: Resolute man, I am pleased with thee, so crave a 

boon,” Then the king, delighted, said to the god: “Let 
a son be born to me by thy favour.” Then the god said; 
“ Thou shalt have a son, the incarnation of one of my 
Ganas, and his name shall be Hira;^jiyavaTsha on the earth.” 
And then the rider on the peacock summoned him to enter 
his inmost shrine, in order to show him special favour, ‘ 
Thereupon the Nagi left his body invisibly, for females do 
not enter the house of Karttikeya through dread of a curse. 
Then King Kanakavarsha entered the sanctifying temple of 
that god, armed only with his human excellence. When the 
god saw that he was deprived of the excellence he formerly 
had, because he was no longer inhabited by the Nagi, he 
reflected r “ VlTiat can this mean ? ” 

And Karttikeya, perceiving by his divine meditation 
that that king had performed a very difficult vow by the 
secret help of the Nagi, thus cursed him in his wrath : “ Since 
„ thou didst make use of deceit, intractable man, 

J fit f 

thou shalt be separated from thy son, as soon as 
he is born, and from thy queen.” When the king heard this 
curse, terrible as a thunderstroke, he was not amazed, but, 
being a mighty poet, praised that god with hymns. Then the 
six-faced god, pleased with his well-turned language, said to 
him; “ King, 1 am pleased with thy hymns; I appoint 
thee this end of thy curse: thou shdt be separated from 
thy wife and son for one year, but after thou hast been 
saved from three great dangers thou shalt come to an end 
of the separation.” When the six-faced god had said this, 

> This is the sense, but f cannot be right; the Sanskrit College MS. 
reads ichchhum. Perhaps tckcMmh will do. 
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he ceased to sp^k, and the king, satisfied with the nectar 
of his favour, bowed before him and went to his own city. 

Then, in course of time, he had a son born to him by 
Queen Madanasundaxi, as the nectar-stream is born of the 
light of the cold-rayed moon* When the king and queen 
saw the face of that son, being filled with great delight, they 
were not able to contain themselves,’^ And at that time 
the king made a feast, and showered riches, and made his 
name of Kanakavarsha * a literal fact on the earth. 

When five nights had passed, while guard was being kept 
in the lying-in house, on. the sixth night a cloud suddenly 
came there. It swelled, and gradually covered the whole 
sky, as a neglected enemy overruns the kingdom of a careless 
king. Then the mast elephant of the wind began to rush, 
showering drops of rain like drops of ichor, and rooting up 
trees. At that moment a terrible woman, sword in hand, 
opened the door, though it was bolted, and entered that 
lying-in chamber. She took that babe from the queen as 
she was nursing it and ran out, having bewildered the 
attendants. And then the queen, distracted, and exclaim¬ 
ing, “Alas, a Rakshasl has carried of£ my child!” pursued 
that woman, though it was dark. And the woman rushed 
on and plunged into a tank with the child, and the queen, 
pursuing her, plunged in also, eager to recover her offspring. 
Immediately the cloud disappeared, and the night came to 
an end, and the lamentation of the attendants was heard 
in the lying-in chamber. 

Then the King Kanakavarsha, hearing it, came to the 
lying-in chamber, and seeing it empty of his son and wife, 
was distracted. After he had recovered consciousness he 
began to lament; “ Alas, my queen I Alas, my infant 
son 1 And then he called to mind that the curse vras to 
end in a year. And he exclaimed : “ Holy Skanda, how 
could you give to ill-starred me a boon, joined with a curse, 
like nectar mixed with poison ? Alas I how shall I be able 

^ I Tea.d tadd forpadd^ a doiij^ctui’e E>f BaIjii Mookerje^'s, 1 lie Sanskrit 

College MS. reads 7tdmHetdm padidmaiii. -Tbe D. text 

lias 

2 ahowei-er ofricliiear 
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to pass a year, long as a thousand years, without the Queen 
Madanasundari, whom I value more than my life? ” And 
the king, though exhorted by the ministers, who knew the 
circumstances, did not recover his composure, which had 
departed with bis queen. 

And in course of time he left his city, distracted with 
a paroxysm of love, and wandered through the Yindhya 
forest in a state of bewilderment. There, as he gazed on 
the eyes of the young does, he remembered the beauty of the 
eyes of his beloved, and tlie bushy tails of the chamaris ^ 
reminded him of the loveliness of her luxuriant hair, and 
when he marked the gait of the female elephant he called 
to mind the languid grace of her gait, so that the fire of 
his love broke out into a fiercer flame. And 'wandering 
about, exhausted with thirst and heat, he reached the foot 
of the Yindhya mountains, and, after drinking the water of 
a stream, he sat down at the foot of a tree. 

In the meanwhile a long-maned lion came out of a cavern 
of the Yindhya hills, uttering a roar which resembled a loud 
demoniac laugh, and rushed towards him to slay him. At 
that very moment a certain Vidyadhara descended rapidly 
from heaven and deft that lion in two with a sw'ord-stroke. 
And that sky-goer, coming near, said to the king: “ King 
Kanakavarsha, how have you come to this region ? “ When 
the king heard it, he recovered his memory, and said to 
him: ” How do you know me, who am tossed with the wind 
of separation? *’ Then the Vidyadhara said: “I, when 
in old time I was a religious mendicant, of the of 

Bandhumitra, dwelt in your city. Then you helped me in 
my rites, when I respectfully asked you to do so, and so 
I obtained the rank of a Vidyadhara, by making a goblin 
my servant. Thus 1 recognised you, and being desirous to 
confer on you a benefit, by way of recompense, I have slain 
this lion which I saw on the point of killing you. And my 
name has now become Bandhuprabha.’* 

When the Vidyadhara said this, the king eoncei\"ed an 
affection for him, and said: Ah! I remember; and this 

1 For a note on the ehowrie, w fly-whisk, see Vol. Ill, pp, 6 ^ 1 , 1 , 85«. 
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friendship has been nobly acted up to by yon, so tell me 
when I shall be reunited with my wife and son.” When 
the Vidyadhara Bandhuprabha heard that, he perceived it 
by his divine knowledge, and said to the king: “ By a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Durga, in the Vindhya hills, you 
will recover your wife and son, so go you to prosperity and 
I will return to my own world.” When he had said this 
he departed, and King Kanakavarsha, having recovered his 
self-command, went to visit that shrine of Durga. 

As he was going along, a great and furious wild elephant, 
stretching out its trunk and shaking its head, charged him 
in the path. Wlien the king saw that, he fled by a way full 
of holes, so that tlie elephant, pursuing him, fell into a chasm 
and was killed. Then the king, fatigued with toil and 
exertion, slowly going along, reached a great lake, full of 
lotuses with straight upstanding stalks. There the king 
bathed, drank the water of the lake, and ate the fibres of the 
lotuses, and lying tired at the foot of a tree was for a moment 
overpowered by sleep. And some Savaras, returning that 
way from hunting, saw that king with auspicious marks 
lying asleep. And they immediately bound him and took 
him to their King Muktaphala, in order that he might serve 
as a victim. 

The King of the Savaras, for his part, seeing that the 
king was a suitable victim, took him to the temple of DurgS 
to offer him up. And when the king saw the goddess he 
The CwfK bowed before her, and by her mercy and the 

comet i6 mt favour of Skanda his bonds fell off. When the 

King of the Savaras saw that miracle he knew 
that it was a mark of the godd^s’s favour towards him, 
and he spared his life. So Kanakavarsha escaped the third 
danger, and accomplished the year of his curse. 

And in tlie meanwhile the Nagi, the aunt of the king, 
came there, bringing the Queen Madanasundari with her 
son, and said to the king: “ 0 King, when I heard the 
curse of Karttikeya I took tliese away by an artifice to my 
own dwelling and preserved them there. Therefore, Kanaka¬ 
varsha, receive here your wife and son, and enjoy this empire 
of the earth, for now your curse is at an end.” 
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WFen the Nag! had said this to the king, who bowed 
before her, she disappeared, and the king looked upon the 
arrival of his wife and child as a dream. Then, the grief of 
separation of the king and queen, who had so long been 
forced to live apart, trickled away in their tears of joy. 
Then Muktaphala, the King of the Savaras, fell at the feet 
of the King Kanakavarsha, on finding that he was his master, 
the lord of the whole earth. And after he had propitiated 
him, and persuaded him to visit his town, he furnished his 
wife and child with all kinds of luxuries, such as it was in 
his power to give. 

Then the king, remaining there, summoned by mes¬ 
sengers his father-in.-law Devasakti and his army ^ from his 
own city. Then he sent on in front of him his beloved 
wife Madanasundari, mounted on a female elephant, and 
his son, who Karttikeya said was to be called Hiraigiya- 
varshs^ and went with his father-in-law towards his 
father-in-law’s house.® And in a few days he reached the 
residence of his father-in-law, a hermitage® in the country 
of Vidarbha, and after that his wealthy city of Kundi n a, 
and there he remained some time with his w ife and sou, and 
his army, being entertained by his fathec-in-law. And set¬ 
ting out thence he at last reached his own town of Kanaka- 
pura, where he was, as it were, drunk in by the eyes of the 
W'ives of the citiaens, long desirous of beholding him again. 
And with his son and Madanasundaii he entered the palace, 
like an embodied feast, accompanied with joy and splendour. 
And there he gave Madanasundari a turban of honour, and 
made her his head wife, and he honoured his subjects with 
gifts on this day of triumph.* And then King Kanakavarsha 


Tlie MS. in the Sanskrit College rcActs fwnssHtj'aiHj whidi saves the 

metre^ 

^ is th-e reading of the MS. in tht libi'ary of the 

Sanskrit College. 

® An error Jiaa crept in here, should read of ths D. 

text. Thos get over the strrtDge statement that Devaiakti resided in 
a bexmitsgc. The sense bs then that Kanakavarsha tesehed Kundiiiaj. the 
capital cf his father-in-law situated in Vidarbha, and stayed there for some 
days. See Speyer^ op. ciL^ p, 124.^— 

^ 1 read following tlift MS- in the Soiistrit ColSege. 
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tuled tMs circle of the earth, four-limited by the sea, without 
opponents, in perpetual happiness, with his wife and son, 
without experiencing again the grief of separation. 


[M] When the Prince Naravahanadatta heard this 
magnificent tale from his head minister Gomukha, in the 
company of the fair Alankaravati, he was exceedingly 
delighted. 



CHAPTER LYI 


T hen the Prlnee Naravghaiiadatta, with his beloved 
[M] by his side, being much pleased at the tale of 
Gomnkha, but seeing that MarubhiQti was quite put 
out, in order to pay him a compliment, said to him, at¬ 
tempting to conciliate him: ** Marubhuti, why do you not tell 
a tale also?” Then he said: "Well, I wiJl tell one,” and 
with pleased soul began to relate the following story 


75. Siorp of the Brdkman, Chandrasvdmin, his Son Mdhlydlaf 
and his Daughter Ckandravati 

There once lived in a town called Devalcamalapura, be¬ 
longing to the King Kamalavaiman, an excellent Brahman 
named Chandrasvamin. And that wise man had a wife Ute 
himself, distinguished for modesty, and she was a worthy 
match for Sarasvati and LaJkshmL And to that Br^man 
w'ES born a son with auspicious marks, and when he was 
bom this voice was heard from heaven; “ Chandrasv§nnin, 
you must call your son Mahipala,^ because he shall be a king 
and long protect the earth.” 

When Chandrasvamin heard this, he made a feast and 
called that son MahIpMa. And in course of time Mahlpala 
grew up, and was taught the science of missile and hand-to- 
hand weapons, and was at the same time instructed in all 
knowledge. And in the meanwhile his wife Devamati 
brought forth to Chandrasvamin another child, beautiful 
in all her limbs. And the brother and sister, MaliTpala and 
Chandravati, grew up together in their father’s house. 

Then a famine, caused by want of rain, sprang up in 
that country, the corn having been scorched up by the rays 
of the sun. And owing to that the king began to play the 
bandit, leaving the right path and taking wealth from his 

* 21 <r, e4rth-protectDr, ktng. 
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subjects unlawfully. Then, as that Jand was going rapidly 
to ruin, Chandrasvamiii’s wife said to her husband: ** Come 
to my father’s house, let us leave this city, for our children 
will perish here some day or other.” When Chandra8va.min 
heard this, he said to his wife: “By no means; for flight 
from one’s own country in time of famine is a great sin. So 
I will talce th^e children and deposit them in your father’s 
house, and do you remain here; I will return soon.” She 
agreed, and then Chandrasvamin left her in his house, and 
taking those two children, the boy Mahipala and the girl 
Chandravatf, set out from that city for his father^ in-law'’s 
house. And in course of time, as he roamed on, he reached 
a great wilderness, with sands heated by the rays of the sun, 
and with but a few parched-up trees in it. And there he 
left his two children, who were exhausted with thirst, and 
went to a great distance to look for water for them. 

Then there met him a chief of the Savaras, named Siinha- 
damshtra, with his followers, going somewhere or other for 
his own ends. The Bhilla saw him and questioned him, 
and finding out that he was in search of water, said to his 
followers, “Take him to some water,” at the same time 
making a sign to them. When, they heard it, two or three 
of the Savara king’s followers, perceiving his intention, took 
the innocent Chandrasvamin to the village and fettered him. 
And he, learning from them that he was fettered in. order 
to be offered as a victim, lamented for his two children that 
he had left in the wilderness. “ Ah, Mahipala I Ah, dear 
Chandravati 1 Why did I foolishly abandon you in the 
wilderness and make you the prey of lions and tigers ? And 
I have brought myself also into a position where I am sure 
to be slain by bandits, and there is no escape for me.” 

While he was thus lamenting in his terror he saw, to his 
delight, the sun. And exclaiming, “ Ah! I will fling aside 
bewilderment and fly for refuge to my own lord,” the Brah¬ 
man began to praise the sun in the following verses : “ Hail 
to thee, 0 Lord i the brightness residing in the near and in 
the remote ether, that dispersesl the internal and external 
darkness. Thou art Vishnu, pervading the three worlds; 
thou art Siva, the treasure-house of blessings ; thou art the 
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supreme lord of creatures, calling into activity the sleeping 
universe. Thou deposest thy brightness in fire and in the 
moon, out of pity, as it were, saying ; ‘ Let these two dull 
things shine,' and so thou dispellest the night. When thou 
risest the RaJishasas disperse, the Dasyus have no power, 
and the virtuous rejoice.^ So, thou matchless illuininator 
of the three worlds, deliver me, who taJce refuge with thee. 
Disperse this darkness of my grief, have mercy upon me,’* 

When the Brahman had devoutly praised the sun with 
these and other similar hymns, a voice was heard from 
heaven: " Chandrasvainin, I am pleased with thee, thou 
shalt not be put to death, and by my favour thou slialt be 
reunited with thy wife and children, ” When the divine voice 
had said this to Chandrasvamin, he recovered his spirits, and 
remained in a state of tranquillity, being supplied with 
bathing requisites and food by the Savaras. 

And in the meanwhile the boy MahipSla, left in the 
wilderness with his sister, as his father did not return, 
remained lamenting bitterly, supposing that some calamity 
T/ie Children had befallen him. And in this state he was 
areresated beheld by a great merchant, of the name of 
Sartbadhara, who came that way, and the merchant asked 
him what had happened to him. And feeling compassion, 
he consoled the boy, and observing that he had auspicious 
marks, he took him and his sister to his own country. There 
that Mahlpala lived in the house of that merchant, who 
looked upon him with all the affection of a father for his son; 
and though a boy, he was occupied in the rites of the sacred 
fire. 

But one day the minister of the King Taravarman, w’ho 
lived in the dty of Tarapura, the excellerit Brahman Anan- 
tasvamin, came that way on business, with his elephants, 
horses and foot-soldiers, and entered the house of that 
merchant, being a friend of his. After he had rested, he saw 
the handsome boy Mahipala, engaged in muttering prayers 
and in sacrificing to the fire, and asked his story; then the 
Brahman minister, finding that the boy was of his own caste, 
as he had no children, begged the boy and his sister from 

1 Cf. for the idea AicAani II, Act III, sc, 3, Jine fi seq. 
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the merchant. Then the merchant, who was a Vaisya, gave 
him the children, and Anantasvamin went with them to 
Tarapura. There MahipaJa remained in the house of that 
minister, which abomided in wealth on account of its master’s 
knowledge, and was treated by him as a son. 

And in the meanwhile Simhadamshbra, the King of the 
Bhillas, came to ChandrasvamiiL, who was in captivity in 
that village, and said to him: “ BrSliman, I have been 

ordered in a dream by the surngod not to slay yon, but to 
set you free, after doing you honour. So rise up and go 
where yon please,” After saying this he let him go, giving 
him pearls and musk, and supplying him with an escort 
through the forest. 

And Chandrasv^in, being thus set at liberty, not find¬ 
ing his son and his younger sister in the wood, wandered in 
search of them; and as he wandered he found a city named 


The Kitiii 
se(irc!tss^for 
Ms lost 
Chiidren 


Jalapura on the shore of the sea, and entered 
as a guest the house of a certain Brahman. 
There, after he had taken refreshment and 
then told his story, the Brahman, the master of 


the house, said to himi “A merchant named Kanaka- 


varman came here some days ago^ he found in the forest a 


Brahman boy with his sister, and he has gone off with those 


two very handsome children to the great island of Narikela, 
but he did not teO his name.” When Chandrasv&min heard 


that, he made up his mind that those children were his, and 
he determined to go to that beautiful island. 

And after he had spent the night, and looked about 
him, he made acquaintance with a merchant named Vish^u- 
varman, who w^as about to go to the isle of Narikela. And 
with him he embarked in a ship, and went across the sea to 
the island, out of love for his children. When he began to 
inquire there, the merchants who lived there said to him; 
“It is true that a merchant named Kanakavarman did 
come here with two beautiful Brahman children whom he 
found in a wood. But he has now^ gone with them to the 
island of Kataha.” When the Brahman heard that, he went 
in a ship with the merchant DSnavarman to this Island of 
Kataha. There he heard that the merchant Kanakavarman 
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had gone from that island to an island named Karpura, 
In the same way he visited in turn the islands of KarpQra, 
Suvarna and Simhala with merchants, but he did not find the 
merchant whom he was in search of,' But from the people 
of Simhala he heard that that merchant Kanakavarman 
had gone to his own city, named Chitrakuta, 

Then Chandrasvgmin went with a merchant named 
KotKvara to Chitrakuta, crossing the sea in his ship. And 
in that city he found the merchant Kanakavarman, and 
longing for his children, he told him the whole story. Then 
Kanakavarman, when be saw the cause of his grief, showed 
him the children, whom he had found in tlie forest and 
brought away. But when Ghandrasvamm looked at those 
two children he saw that they were not his, but some other 
children. Then he, being afflicted with tears and grief, 
lamented in desperate mood: “ Alas! though I liave 
wandered so far I have not found my son or my daughter. 
Malignant Providence, like a wicked master, has held out 
hopes to me, but has not fulfilled them, and has made me 
wander far and wide on a false surmise.*’ 

While he was indulging in such lamentations he was at 
last, though with difficulty, consoled by Kanakavarman, and 
exclaimed in his grief: “ If I do not find those children 

^ See my note on Kapha in VoL Ij p. In the present pa.^S4ige we 

read of tlie islmtd of Kapha and of various neighbouring^ isimdjf. In a letter 
to me on the subject Mr C+ Or Bla^den polnU out that we arc not bound to 
assume that the ’writer of the passag'e had a perfect knowledge of tiie precise 
relative geographical positions of these he may have kno’ivu more or 

less vaguely that these places ’were all in the Indonesian region. Karpilm- 
dvipa is the Camphor Island^ eitJier Borneo, or the north (^specially the 
north-west side) of Sumatra^ ’where lies the port BasruSj from ’which to this 
day the Malays name the true camphor Kapiir Bams. Blagden considers this 
Utter region the most probable of the two- Suvarnu-dvipa is a recognised 
epigruphically attested name for Soatl^ and Central Sumatra, from which 
there was a Urge export of gold. That two regions in different parts of this 
hJg UUnd should be mentioned in owr text as separate isliinds is iiothinf^ 
remarkable. The same thing happened with Sunda (West Java) and Java, 
(the rest of the island) in the ease of tl^e early Portuguese travellei^ und 
geographei-s. 

See further G. Perrand, L'Ertipire m^atrmah d£ and notes by 

G. Coed^s when reviewing it in the Bulleim ^^ct>le Frm^aise 
Tol. Kxitb 19^3, p- 470.—K.w.p. 
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in a year, by wandering over the earth, I will abandon the 
body by austerities on the bank of the River Ganges. “ 
When he said this, a certain seer there said to him : “ G-o, 
you will recover your children by the favour of Nai’ayajni/^ 
When he heard that, he was delighted, remetnbcring the 
compassion shown him by the sun, and he departed from 
that city, honoured by the merchants. 

Then, searching the lands which were royal grants to 
Brahmans, and the villages and the towns, he reached one 
evening a wood with many tall trees in it. There he made 
a meal on fruits and water, and climbed up into a tree to 
spend the night there, dreading the lions, and tigers, and 
other noisome beasts. And being sleepless, he saw in the 
night at the foot of the tree a great body of divine Mothers 
assembled, with Narayani at their head,^ waiting for the 
arrival of the god Ehairava,® having brought with them all 
kinds of presents suited to their resources. And thereupon 
the Mothers asked N^5.yani why the god delayed, but 
she laughed and gave no reason. And being persistently 
questioned by them, she thus answered them : 


75a. Prabhdkara and Vidyddhari 

Although this story makes me feel shame, still, friends, 
I will tell it. There is here, in the city of Surapura, a king 
named Surasena. He has a daughter renowned for beauty, 
named Vidyadhari. 

When it was time for her to be given in marriage, the 
king heard that a son of King Vimala, named Prabhakara, 
w'^as equal to her in beauty, V\Tule the king was willing to 
give her to Prabhakara, Vimala also learned that Surasena’s 
daughter was worthy of his son. Thereupon Vimala, by the 
mouth of an envoy, asked Surasena to bestow his daughter 
For fln account of the worship of tlie Great Mothers see Crook 
Popular Religion and Folk-Lore aj" Nor^hi^Tii India^ vol. Lj pp. —n.m.p. 

= A name of ^iva^ meaning fearful" or twelve forms are recog¬ 

nised io the cLassical aide of bis woi-fibip. The popular iriodem side of his 
character^ however^ is derived from the village god Bhyron^ who m time 
appropriated the attribnte.*5 of Ehairava. For details see E, Washburn 
HopkiuSj BhairavKj" Hastings' Enc^. EeL Eih.j vol- iij pp. 53fi-o39,— 
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Vidyadhari upon his son. Surasena, for his part) his desires 
being attained, gave with due ceremony his daughter to 
Ptabhakara. 

Then, on reaching her father in-law’s city, named Vimala- 
pnra, Vidyadhari at night went with her husband to their 
couch. There her husband Prabhakara fell asleep without 
embracing her as she desired, and when she observed him she 
saw him to be a eunuch. “ Alas 1 I am undone! How 
have I come by a eunuch as my lord ? Grieved in her 
mind by such thoughts, the princess passed the night. She 
then wrote a letter to her father, saying, ‘‘ How is it that 
you have, without making inquiry,, given me to a eunuch ? ” 
and dispatched it to him. On reading the letter her father 
became angry with Vimala, thinking that he had deceived 
him by a trick. So King Surasena in the pride of his power 
sent to King Vimala a message by a letter, saying: '‘As 
you have induced me by fraud to give my daughter to your 
son, who is a eunuch, suffer the result thereof. Behold, I 
will come and slay you,” 

Vimala with his ministers, understanding the purport 
of the lettcT, took counsel together, but could discover no 
way of meeting him, as he was invincible. Then a minister 
named Pingadatta said to Vimala: “ There is one plan only 
in this case; carry it out, your Majesty, and all will be well. 
There Is a Yaksha named Sthula^as, and I know a charm 
to propitiate him, by which he bestows the boon that one 
desires. By means of this charm acquired by me, propitiate 
now the Yaksha and ask him for genitals for your son : the 
strife will calm down at once.” 

Thus addressed by the minister, the king took from him 
the charm, propitiated the Yaksha, and asked him for 
genitals for his son. The Yaksha then giving them, his son 
Prabhakara became a man, but the Yaksha became a 
eunuch. Vidyadhari, seeing Prabhakara to be a man, en¬ 
joyed the delights of love with her husband, and reflected: 
“ 1 was misled by the fault of pride : my husband is not a 
eunuch, he is a perfect man; there can be no other opinion 
about it.” Having made this observation, she vTote again 
to her father to this effect, and thereby he became calmed. 
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On learning of this event the god Bhairava, being angry 
now, caused the Guhyaka Sthijla^iras to be brought to 
him, and cursed, him, saying: “ As you have become a 
eunuch by giving up your genitals, so remain a eunuch 
throughout your life, and let Prabhaiara be a man*” Thus 
the Guhyaka, become a eunuch, is now suffering grief, and 
Prahh^ara has become a man, so as to enjoy pleasure. 
And on account of that business some delay has taken place 
about his arrival, but know that he will be here soon. 


75. Stoiy of the Brahman Chandrasvdnnn, his Son MaMpahif 
and kis Daughter Cha'ndravaii 

While Narayani was saying this to the Mothers th^e 
came there Bhairava, the lord of the company of Mothers, 
And he, having been honoured with gifts by all the 
Mothers, spent some time in dancing, and sported with 
the witchesd 

And while Chandrasvamin was surveying that from the 
summit of a tree he saw a slave belonging to Narayani, and 
she saw him. And, as chance would have it, they fell in 
love with one another, and the goddess Narayani perceived 
their feelings. And when Bhairava had departed, accom¬ 
panied by the witches, she, lingering behind, summoned 
Chandrasvamin, who was on the tree. And when he came 
dow’n she said to him and her slave : “ Are you in love 
with one another ? ” And they confessed the truth, and said 
they were, and thereupon she dismissed her anger and said 
to Chandrasvamin: ** 1 am pleased with thee for confessing 
the truth, so I will not curse thee, but I will give thee this 
slave. Live in happiness.” 

When the Br^iman heard this, he said: “ Goddess, 

^ He seems to coitespond to the Junker Voland, or Herr Urim of the 
Walpurgianacht (see Bayard Tjiylor’s notes to hia transJuUon of Goethe's 
See kIso, for the aasembly of bitches and their uncanny president, 
Birltnger, Aus Schwah^f pp. and S73. In Baitseh's Sageri, Milken und 
GebrSuche aus Meklailttirg^ pp, 11-44, will be fovind the recorded confessions 
of numy "witclies, who deposed to having danced with the Teutonic Bhairava 
on tl^e Blocksberg. The Mothers of the second part of I'etusf probably come 
from Greece. 
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though my mind is fickle, I hold it in check; I do not 
touch a strange woman. For this is the nature of the mind, 
but bodily sin should be avoided,” When that firm-souled 
Brahman said this, the goddess said to him: “ I am pleased 
with thee, and I give thee this boon; thou shalt quickly find 
thy children. And receive ftom me this unfading lotus that 
destroys poison.”^ When the goddess had said this, she 
gave the Brahman Chandrasvamin a lotus and disappeared 
hroro his eyes. 

And he, having received the lotus, set out, at the end of 
the night, and roaming along reached the city of Tarapura, 
where his son MahipSla and his daughter were living in the 
Chajidra:ivn!nm^^'^^^ of that Brahman minister Aixantasvamin. 
jnds Ms There he went and recited at the door of that 
ChitdTen minister, in order to obtain food, having heard 
that he was hospitable. And the minister, having been 
informed by the doorkeepers, had him introduced by 
them, and when he saw that he was learned, invited him 
to dinner. And when he was invited, having heard that 
there was a lake there, named Anantahrada, that washed 
away sin, he went to bathe there. While he was returning 
after bathing, the Brahman heard all round him in the 
city a cry of grief. And vrhen he asked the cause the 
people said; " There is in this city a Brahman boy, of 
the name of Mahipala, who was found in the forest by the 
merchant Sarthadhara. The minister AnantELSvmnin, ob¬ 
serving that he had auspicious marks, ivith some difficulty 
begged him and his sister from the merchant, and brought 
them both here. And being without a son, he lias adopted 
the boy, whose excellent qualities have endeared him to 
King T^avarman and his people- To-day he has been 
bitten by a poisonous snake j hence the cry of grief in the 
city.” 

’When Chandrasvamm heard that, he said to himself: 
“ This must be my son.” And reflecting thus, he went to 
the house of that minister as fast as he could. There he 
saw his son surrounded by all, and recognised him, and 
rejoiced, having in his hand the lotus that was an antidote 
^ For 4 short note on poison-detectors see Vol, I, p, llOn’.-— n.x.p. 
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to snake-poison. And he put that lotus to the nose of 
that Mahipala, and the moment he smelt it he was free 
from the effects of poison. And Mahlp^ rose up, and was 
as one who had just awoke from sleep,^ and all the people 
in the citj^ and the king rejoioed. And Chandrasvfiinin 
was honoured with wealth by Anantaavaminj the king and 
the citizens, who said: ‘ ‘ This is some incarnation of the 
divinity.” And he remained in the house of the minister 
in great comfort, honoured by him, and he saw his son 
Mahipala and his daughter Chandravatl, And the three, 
though they mutually recognised one another, said nothing; 
for the wise have regard to what is eixcellent, and do not 
discover themselves out of season. 

Then the King Taravarman, being highly pleased with 
the virtues of Mahipala, gave him his daughter Bandhumati. 
Then that king, after giving him the half of the kingdom, 
being pleased with him, laid the whole burden of the king¬ 
dom upon him, as he had no other son. And Mahipala, after 
he had obtained the kingdom, acknowledged his father, and 
gave him a position next to his, and so lived in happiness. 

One day his father Chandrasvamin said to him : “ Come, 
let us go to our own country to bring your mothei‘. For if 
she hears that you are the occupant of a throne, having been 
long afSicted', she might think, ‘ How comes it that my son 
has forgotten me ? ^ and might curse you in her anger. But 
one who is cursed by Ms father and mother does not long 
enjoy prosperity. In proof of this hear this tale of what 
happened long ago to the merchant’s son. 


75b. ChaJera and the Iron Wheel ® 

in the city of Dhavala there was a merchant’s son named 
Chakra. He went on a trading voyage to Svarnadvipa 

^ for whicli is clearly a niisprlnt. 

2 This story is identical ^vith the story of The Merchant vi ho struck Ids 
Mother/^ as given by the Rev, S, Beal in the Aniiijti&7y for September 1880, 
It is also found in the AvtidMua see Dr R. L. Mitra^s Accounts of (he 

Biiddhhl of Nepal, p. where the ^bove MS. is describedH See 

also Dr R. Morris' remarks in The Academj^ o£ the 37th August 1881. 
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against the will of his parents. There he gained great 
wealth in five years, and in order to return embarked on the 
sea in a ship laden with jewels. And when his voyage was 
very nearly at an end the sea rose up against him, troubled 
with a great wind, and with clouds and rain. And the huge 
billows broke his vessel, as if angry because he had come 
against the wish of his parents. Some of the passengers 
were whelmed in the waves; others were eaten by sear 
monsters. But Chakra, as his allotted term of life had not 
run out, was carried to the shore and flung up there by the 
waves. ^Vhile he was lying there in a state of exhaustion 
he saw, as if in a dream, a man of black and terrible appear¬ 
ance come to him, with a noose in his hand. Chaltra was 
caught in the noose by that man, who took him up and 
dragged him a long distance to a court presided over by a 
man on a throne. By the order of the occupant of the 
throne the merchant's son vras carried off by that noose- 
bearer and flung into a cell of iron. 

In that cell Chakra saw a man being tortured by means 
of an iron wheel" on his head, that revolved incessantly. 
And Chakra asked him : “ Who are you, by what crime did 
you incur this, and how’ do you manage to continue alive? ” 
And the man answered: “I am a merchant’s son named 
Khadga, and because 1 did not obey the commands of my 
parents they were angry, and in wrath laid this curse upon 
me *: ‘ Because, wicked son, you torture us like a hot wheel 
placed on the head, therefore such shall be your punishment.’ 
When they had said this they ceased, and as I wept they 
said to me; ‘ Weep not, your punishment shall only last 
for one month. ’ When I heard that, I spent the day in grief, 
and at night W'hen I was in bed I saw, as if in a dream, a 

» A similjir transferable wheel ia found in the Pa^chaiaainif Book V, 
third fitorj^ B^nfey's Palttschaiantra^ voi. lij p, SSI. 

“ Cf. Ralston's Folk-Tale^, p. S5Sz Great stl^ss is laid in the 

skaskas and legends upon the terrible power of a parent's curse^ The hasty 
word of a father or mother will condemn even an innocent child to slavery 
among devila^ and when It is ooee uttered it ia iirevoeablt" Throughout the 
present work curses appear to b* irrevocable, but susceptible of modification 
and limitation. See W^ldau's Bi:>huiscfie p. 537* and the remarks of 

Preller in hia GTiechuche Mylhologts, foh ii^ p, £45, 
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terrible man come. He took me off and thrust me by 
into this iron eellj and he placed on my head this burning 
and ever-revolving "wheel. This was my parents^ curse, 
hence I do not die. And the month is at an end to-day,* 
still I am not set free.” 

When Khadga said that, Chakra in pity answered him : 
“ I too did not obey my parents, for I went abroad to get 
wealth against their will, and they pronounced against me 
the curse that my wealth, when acquired, should perish. So 
I lost in the sea my whole wealth, that I had acquired in a 
foreign Island. My case is the same as yours. So what is 
the use of my life ? Place this wheel on my head. Let your 
curse, Khadga, depart.” When Chakra said this, a voice was 
heard in the air : “ Khadga, thou art released, so place this 
wheel on the head of Chakra,” When Khadga heard this, he 
placed the wheel on the head of Chakra, and was conveyed 
by some invisible being to his pai^enta * house. 

There he remained without disobeying again the orders 
of his parents; but Chakra put that wheel upon his head 
and then spake thus : “ May other sinners also on the earth 
be released from the result of their sins ; until all sins are 
cancelled, may this wheel revolve on my head.” When the 
resolute Chakra said this, the gods in heaven, being pleased, 
rained flowers, and thus addressed him : “ Bravo I Bravo I 
Man of noble spirit, this compassion has cancelled thy sin. 
Go; thou shalt possess inexhaustible wealth. ” When the 
gods said this, that iron wheel fell from the head of Chakra 
and disappeared somewhere. Then a Vidyadhara youth 
descended from heaven and gave him a valuable "treasure of 
jewels, sent by Indra, pleased with his self-abnegation, and 
taking Chakra in Ms arms, carried hini to his city named 
Dhavala, and departed as he had come. Then Chakra 
delighted his relations by his an'ival at the house of his 
parents, and, after telling his adventures, remained there 
without falling away from virtue. 
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75. StOfry of the Br^man Chandrasvaminy his Son Mahipala, 
and hie Daughter Chandravati 

When Chandraavamin had told this story he said again 
to Malilp^a: “ Such evil fruits does opposition to one's 
parents’ produce, my son, but devotion to them is a wishing- 
coiv of plenty. In illustration of this hear the following 
tale:— 


75c. The Hermit and the Faithful Wife 

There was in. old time a hermit of great austerity, who 
roamed in the forest. And one day a hen-crow, as he w^as 
sitting under the shade of a tree, dropped dirt upon him, so 
he looked at the crow with angry eyes. And the crow, as 
soon as be looked at it, was reduced to ashes ; and so the 
hermit conceived a vainglorious confidence in the might of 
his austerities. 

Once on a time, in a certain city, the hermit entered the 
house of a Brahman and aaked his wdfe for alms. And 
that wife, who was devoted to her husband, answered him : 
“ Wait a little, I am attending upon my husband.” Then 
he looked at her with an angry look, and slic laughed at 
him and said: “Remember,I am not a crow.” Wlien the 
hermit heard that, he sat down in a state of astonishment, 
and remained w’ondering how she could possibly have come 
to know of the fate of the crow. Then, after she had attended 
upon her husband in the oblation to the fire and in other 
rites, the virtuous woman brought alms and approached 
that hermit. Then the hermit joined his hands in the 
attitude of supplication and said to that virtuous woman : 
“How did you come to know of my adventure with the 
crow in the forest? Tell me first, and then I will receive 
your alms.” When the hermit said this, that wife, who 
adored her husband, said r “I know of no virtue other than 
devotion to my husband j accordingly by his favour I 
have such power of discernment. But go and visit a man 
here who lives by selling flesh, whose name is Dharma- 
vy^a* from him thou shalt learn the secret of blessedness 

^ PetfiAps we should read mrish^ai&n^ forgive be patient.” 
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free from the consciousness of sdf.” The hermit, thus ad¬ 
dressed by the all-knowing faithful wife, took the portion of 
a guest and, after bowing before her, departed. 

The next day he went in search of that Dharmavyadiia, 
and approached him as he was selling flesh in his shop. And 
as soon as Dharmavyadha saw the hermit, he said : “Have 
Dkarmoi^^dhaY^'^ been sent here. Brahman, by that faithful 
the Righieou/i wife?” When the hermit heard that, he said 
Selieraflfesh^^^ Dhaimavyadha in his astonishment: “How 
come you to have such knowledge, being a seller of flesh ? ‘ ’ 
When tlie hermit said this, Dharmavyadha answered him: 
“ I am devoted to my father and mother; that is my only 
object in life. I bathe after I have provided them with the 
requisites for bathing; I eat after I have fed them; I lie 
down after I have seen them to bed; thus it comes to pass 
that I have such knowledge. And being engaged in the 
duties of my profession, I sell only for my subsistence the 
flesh of deer and other animals slain by others, not from 
desire of wealth. A^nd I and that faithful wife do not in¬ 
dulge self-consciousness, the impediment of knowledge, so the 
knowledge of both of us is free from hindrance. Therefore 
do you, observing the vow of a hermit, perfoim your own 
duties, without giving way to self-consciousness, with a view 
to acquiring purity, in order that you may quickly attain 
the supreme brightness.” 

WTien he had been thus instructed by Dliarmavyadha, 
he went to his house and observed Ms practice, and after¬ 
wards he returned satisfied to the forest, by his advice 

he became perfected, and the faithful wife and Dharmavyadha 
also attained perfection by such performance of their duties. 


75, Story of the BrdhTTum Cho.'ndras'odTtiin, his Son AfnAtputo, 
and his Daughter Ckandravail 

“ Such is the power of those w^ho are devoted to hus¬ 
band or father and mother. So come, visit that mother 
who longs for a sight of you,” When thus addressed by 

^ This is probably takeia from the Mah&hhara^a {see Dows on s 

Didionary oj" Hindu p. 90). 
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his father Chandrasv5min, Mahip^a promised to go to his 
native land to please his mother. And he disclosed that of 
his own accord to Anantasvamin, his spiritual father, and 
when he took upon him the burden of his kingdom the king 
set out with his natural father by night. And at last he 
reached his own country, and refreshed his mother Deva- 
mati with a sight of him, as the spring refreshes the female 
cuckoo. And Mahlp^a stayed there some time with his 
mother, being welcomed by his relations, together ’\vith his 
father, who related their adventures. 

In the meanwhile in Tarapura the princess, his wife 
Bandhumati, who was sleeping within the house, woke up 
at the close of night. And discovering that her husband 
had gone somewhere, she was distressed at her lonely state, 
and could not find solace in the palace, the garden or any 
other place. But she remained weeping, shedding tears 
that seemed to double hex necklace, intent on lamentation 
only, desiring relief by death, But the minister Ananta- 
sv&min came and comforted her with hope-inspiring words, 
saying : “ Before your husband went he said to me : ‘ I am 
going away on some business and I will quickly return.’ 
So do not weep, my daughter.” 

Then she recovered her self-control, though with dlfheulty. 
Then she remained continually honouring with gifts excel¬ 
lent Brahmans, that came from a foreign country, in order 
to obtain news of her husband. And she asked a poor 
Brahman, named Sangamadatta, who came for a gift, for 
tidings of her husband, having told him his name and the 
signs by which to recognise him. Then the Brahman said : 
“ I have never beheld a man of that kind; but, Queen, you 
must not give w'ay to excessive anxietj'' on this account. 
Boers of righteous actions eventually obtain reunion with 
loved ones, and in proof of that I will tell you a wonder which 
I saw. Listen. 


75d. The Treacherous Pdhipafa Ascetic and King Trihhuvana 

As I was wandering round all the holy places I came to 
the Manasa lake on the Himalayas, and in it I saw, as in a 
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mirror,^ a house composed of Jewels, and from that building 
there came out suddenly a man with a sword in his hand, 
and he ascended the bank of the lake^ accompanied by a 
troop of celestial females. There he amused himself with 
the females in a garden in the recreation of drinking, and I 
was looking on. from a distance unobserved, full of interest 
in the spectacle. In the meanwhile a man of prepossess¬ 
ing appearance came there from somewhere or other. And 
when he met me I told him what I had seen. And with 
much interest I pointed out to him that man from a dis¬ 
tance, and when, he beheld him he told me his owm story in 
the following words;— 

“ I am a king named Trlbhuvana, in the city of Tribhu- 
vana. There a certain Pa^upata ascetic for a long time paid 
me court. And being asked the reason by me, he at once 
asked me to be his ally in obtaining a sword concealed in a 
cavern, and I agreed to that. Then the Pa^upata ascetic 
went with me at night, and having, by means of a burnt- 
offering and other rites, discovered an opening in the eai'th, 
the ascetic said to me : ‘ Hero! enter thou first, and ajfter 
thou hast obtained the sword, come out, and cause me also 
to enter; make a compact w'ith me to do this. ’ When, he 
said this, I made that compact with him, and quickly entered 
the opening, and found a palace of jewels^ And the chief 
of the Asura maidens who dwelt there came out from the 
palace, and out of love led me in, and there gave me a sword. 
She said : ‘ Keep this sword, which confers the power of 
flying in the air, and bestows all magical faculties.’ Then I 
remained there with her. But I remembered my compact, 
and going out with the sword in my hand I introduced that 
ascetie into the palace of the Asuras by that opening. 

“ There I dwelt with the first Asura lady, who was sur¬ 
rounded by her attendants, and he dwelt with the second. 
One day when I was stupefied with drinking the ascetic 
treacherously took away from my side the sword and grasped 

^ I have followed the Sanskrit College MS.j which gives 

* We nitsimlly think of Aladdin. Foi- numerous variants see Cbau™j 
BibUiigraphi^. Outrages Arabeis pp. 67. For a note on mine and 
cave spirits see Crooke^ op, cit,, vol* ij pp. 
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it in his oTjra hand. When he had it in his grasp he possessed 
great power, and with his hand he seized me and flung me 
out of the cavern. Then I searched for him for twelve years 
at the mouths of caverns, hoping that some time I might 
find him outside. And this very day the scoundrel has 
presented himself to my eyes, sporting with that very Asura 
lady who belongs to me.” 

While the King Tribhuvana was relating this to me, 
O Queen, that ascetic, stupefied with drink, went to sleep. 
And while he was asleep the king w^ent and took the sword 
from his side, and by its operation he recovered celestial 
might. Tlien the hero woke up that ascetic with a kick, 
and reproached the unfortunate man, but did not kill him. 
And then he entered the palace with the Asura lady and her 
attendants, recovered again like his own magic power. But 
the ascetic was much giieved at having lost his msigic power. 
For the ungrateful, though long successful, are sure to fail 
at last, 

75. Story of the Br^man Chandrasvdmin, his Son Mahipdla, 
and kis Va^^kter Chandravait 

“ Having seen this with my own eyes, I have now arrived 
here in the course of my wanderings ; so be assured. Queen, 
that you shall evaitually be reunited to your beloved, like 
Tribhuvana, for the righteous do not sink.” When Bandhu- 
mati heard that from the Brahman she was highly delighted, 
and made him successful by giving him much wealth. 

And the neart day a distinguished Brahman came there 
from a distant land, and Bandhumati eagerly asiced him for 
tidings of her husband, telling his name and the tokens by 
which he might be recognised, Then that Brahman said to 
her ; “ Queen, I have not seen your husband anywhere, but 
I, who have to-day come to your house, am named, not 
without reason, the Brahman Sumanas,' so you will quickly 
have your wishes satisfied; thus my heart tells me. And 
reunions do take place, even of the long separated. In proof 
of this I will tell you the following tale. Listen, Queen. 

1 bentv&lent, and also at lieairt. 
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75 E. Nala and Dmnayanil ' 

Of old time there lived a king named Nalaj whose beauty, 
I fancy, so surpeissed that of the God of Love that in disgust 
he offered bis body as a burnt’offering in the fire of the eye 
of the enraged Siva* He had no wife, and when he made 
inquiries he heard that Daniayanti, the daughter of Bhima, 
the King of Vidarbha, would make him a suitable wife. 
And Bhima, searching tiirough the world, found that there 
was no king except NaJa fit to marry his daughter. 

In the meanwhile Damayanti went down into a tank in 
her own city, to amuse herself in the water. There the girl 
saw a swan that had fed on blue and white lotuses, and by 
a trick she threw over it her robe and made it a prisoner in 
sport. But the celestial swan, when captured, said to her 
in accents that she could understand: “ Princess, I wdl do 
you a good turn; let me go. There is a king of the name 
of Nala, whom even the nymphs of heaven bear on their 
hearts, like a necklace strung with threads of merit,® You 
arc a wife fitted for him and he is a husband suited for you, 
so I will be an ambassador of Love to bring like to like.” 
When she heard that, she thought that the celestial swan 
vras a polished speaker, and so she let him go, saying ; “ So 
be it.” And she said; “I 'will not choose any husband but 
Nala,” having her mind captivated by that prince, who had 
entered by the channel of her ear. 

And the swan departed thenoe and quickly repaired to 
a tank resorted to by Nala, when bent on sporting in the 
water. And Nala, seeing that the swan was beautiful, 
took it captive out of curiosity by throwing his robe over 
it in sport. Then the swan said: “ Set me free, O King, 
for I have come to benefit you. Listen, I w£l tell you. 
There is in Vidarbha one Damayanti, the daughter of 
King Bhima, the Tdottama.® of the earth, to be desired 
even by the gods. And she has chosen you as her future 
husband, having fallen in love with you on account of my 

^ This well-known story is fully treated in Appendix il, p. 275 etseq. —n.m.p. 

® Sadgttm ine»ns “good quality/' also “good thread." 

® f3ee Vol. II, p. 14,—Pf.a.f’. 
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description of your virtues; and I have come here to tell 
you.’* 

Nala was at the same time pierced with the words of 
that excellent swan, that were brightened by the splendid 
object they had in viewA and with the sharp arrow^s of the 
god of the flowery shafts. And he said to that sivan; “ I 
am fortunate, best of birds, in that 1 have been selected by 
her, as if by the incaxnate fulfilment of my wishes," When 
the sTvan had been thus addressed by him, and let go, it 
went and related the whole occurrence to Damayantl, as it 
took place, and then went whither it would. 

Now Damayantl was longing for Nala; so, hy way of 
a device to obtain him, she sent her mother to ask her 
father to appoint for her the ceremony of the siiayumvara, 
Bcpnoi/tmitt And het fatha- Bhima consented, and sent 
Svaifamvara messengers to all the kings on the earth, to 
invite them to the svayamvam. And all the kings, when 
they had received the summons, set out for Vidarbha, and 
Nala went also eagerly, mounted on his chariot. 

And in the meanwhile Indra and the other Lokapalas 
heard from the hermit Narada of the svayamvara of Dama- 
yanti, and of her love for Nala. And of them Indra, the 
Wind, the God of Fire, Yama and Varuna, longing for 
Damayantl, deliberated togethnsr, and went to Nala; and 
they found Nala setting off on the journey, and when he 
prostrated himself before them they said to him: “ Go, 
Nala, and tell Damayantl this from us : ^ Choose one of us 
five, T^^Tiat is the use of choosing Nala, who is a mortal ? 
Kortals are subject to death, but gods are undying.’ And 
by our favour thou shait entei‘ where she is, nnperceived 
by the others.” Nala said, “So be it,” and consented to do 
the errand of the gods. And he entei'ed the apartments 
of Damayantl without being seen, and delivered that com¬ 
mand of the gods, exactly as it w'as given. But when the 
virtuous woman heard that, she said: “ Suppose the gods 
are such, nevertheless Nala shall be my husband. I have 
no need of gods.” \Yhen Nala had heard her utter this 

J The epithet refers aha to the arrows and means "bright with excellent 
heads/' 
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noble sentiment, and had revealed himself, he went and 
told it, exactly as it was said, to Indra and the others ; 
and they, pleased with him, gave him a boon, saying i “ We 
are thy servants from this time forth, and will repair to 
thee a;s soon as thought of, truthful man.” 

Then Nala went delighted to Vidarbha, and Indra and 
the other gods assumed the form of NaJa, with intent to 
deceive Damayanti. And they went to the Court of Bhima, 
assuming the attributes of mortals, and when the svayatjh- 
vara began they sat near Nala. Then Damayanti came, 
and leaving the kings, who were being proclaimed one by 
one by her brother, gradually reached Nala. And when she 
saw six Nalas,* all possessing shadows and the power of 
vvinking,® she thought in. her perplexity, while her brother 
stood amazed: “ Surely these five guardians of the world 
have produced this illusion to deceive me, but I think that 
Nala is the sixth here, and so I cannot go in any other 
direction. ” 

i^iTien the virtuous one liad thus reflected, she stood 
facing the sun, with mind fixed on Nala alone, and spoke 
thus; “ 0 guardians of the world, if even in sleep 1 have 
never fixed my heart on any but Nala, on account of that 
loyal conduct of mine, show me your real forms. And to 
a maiden any other men than her lover previously chosen 
are strangers, and she is to them the wife of another, so 
how comes this delusion upon you ? ” ® V^Tien the five, 
with Indra at their head, heard that, they assumed their 
own forms, and the sixth, the true Nala, preserved his true 
form. The princess in her delight cast upon the king her 
eye, beautiful as a blown blue lotus, and the garland of 
election. And a rain of flowers fell from heaven. Then 
King Bhima performed the marriage ceremony of her and 
Nala. And the kings and the gods, Indra and the others, 

^ In the Mah^hSraia version tbe numbeT is only five. — n.m.p, 

^ So in Heliodorus^ Miktopica^ Lib. llij cap. tcU 

^ n.TtVt^ f^Xifjiapov ov TTOT —In 

the third canto o£ the DaJiite is much troubled at finding that 

VivgiJj beiiij^ a diaembodied spirit^ oasts no shadow, 

® For the Act of Truth*’ see Vol, Jj pp. l66_, ifi?; Vol. Ilj pp. Sl-SS^ 
VoL ill, pp. 179-1 S2 .-^n.m.p. 
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returned by the way that they came, after due hoitour had 
been done to them by the King of Vidarbha. 

But Indra and his companions saw on the way Kali and 
Dvapara,! and knowing that they had come for DamayantT, 
they said to them : “ It is of no use your going to Vidarbha; 
The CiifiB of come thence; and the fmafyamvara has taken 
iht DiiiB place. Da may anti has chosen King Nala." 
Deiiies When the wicked Kali and Dvapara heard that, 
they exclaimed in wrath: “ Since she has chosen that 

mortal in preference to gods like thyself, we will certainly 

^ KaU Is the side the die marked with one poinL Dvilpura is the 
s-ide majfJsLed with two. They are personified here as demons of gambling. 
They are ulso the preseiit—Tc, the fourth and the third Yugits or Ages of the 

World,--There are in the orthodox Hindu ehroDologieal system four Yugas 

or Ages of the World. They are in order KrttUj Tretjl^ Dv^p&ra Kuli^ and 
corre^pO'rtd roughly to the (joid^ Silver^ Bra^s and Iron Ages of the clasaies* 
The Sanskrit names are called after the sides of a die in. descending order 
of their value to play. TJms Krita is the side with four dots, while Kalh being 
the side with only one dot, is always a certain loser. 

The coimection between dice and the difierent eras of the world is 
perhaps not at first evident. It is well explained by H, Jacobi in " Ages of 
the WorldHastings' E^c^r EeL Eth.j vo3, i, p. cl, scq. 

The gonoral idca^ the &ame in all Br^imanJcal sources^ is. that the 
cli*racterj otj if the espressioji may be used, the proportion of virtue^ and the 
length of each Yuga couiortt^ to the number on the side of a dle^ after which 
it is named- In the Krita Yugaj virtue (dliarrna) w&s pi'esent Su men^ 
with all four feet, as it is expressed^ but it diminished by one quarter or foot 
in every succeeding age, till in the Kali Yuga only one foot of remains. 

The same proportion holds good with regard to the duration of the several 
ages. 

Tlie Kiita Yuga lasts 400[> years^ to which a dawn and a twilight of 
4-00 years each are added; the same items in TYet^ are iiOOO and 300; in 
Dvapara 3.000 and 300; In Kali 1000 and 100 yea’r^n [Thus the die with 
Its points of 4j 3t 3 and 1 came to have tile symbolical meaning,] 

The period of the four Yugas together^, technically called a Mahaynga 
ov Chaturyuga, though commonly a Yuga, lasts 1^,000 years (ManUj i, d9 
H tefir = M{tIiil6Mrataf III, xii, 32d d seqJ). The years in this sUtemont are 
interpreted as Divine years^ consisting each of SOo human jearsj giving thus 
a total of 4^330,000 years in each MahAyugn. Tlie usual descriptions of the 
Krita Yuga reveal to ua a happyr state of mankind, when life JaSited 4000 
yeara, when there were cu quarrels nor wars, when the rules of caste and the 
precepts of the Vedas were strictly obeyed^ whenj in short, virtue reigned 
paramount, Jn the Kali Yuga just tlic reverse prevails. There is a confusion 
of castes and [i.e, the four asceiic stages of student^ bouseliolder, 
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separate that couple.” After making this vow they turned 
round and departed thence. 

And Nala remained seven days in the house of his father- 
in-law and then departed, a successful man, for Nish&da, 
with Ms wafe Damayanti, There their love was greater 
than tliat of Siva and ParvatL PSrvatl truly is half of 
Siva, but Damayanti was Nala’s self. And in due time 
Dam ay anti brought forth to Nala a son named Indrasena, 
and after that a daughter named Indrasena. 

And in the meanwhile Kali, who "was resolved on effecting 
w’hat he had promised, was seeking an occasion against Nala, 
who lived according to the Sutras. Then, one day, Nala lost 
his senses from drunkenness, and went to sleep without saying 
the evening prayer and without washing his feet. After Kali 
had obtained this opportunity, for which he had been watching 
day and night, he entered into the body of Nala. When Kali 
had entered his body King Nala abandoned righteous practices 
and acted as he pleased. The king played dice, he loved female 
slaves, he spoke untruths, he slept in the day, he kept awake 
at night, he became angry without cause, he took wealth 
unjustly, he despised the good and he honoured the bad. 

Moreover, Dvapaia entered into Ms brother Pushkai’a, 
having obtained an opportunity, and made him depart 
from the true path. And one day Nala saw, in the house 
of his younger brother Pushkara, a fine white bull, named 
Danta, And Pushkara would not give the bull to his elder 
brother, though he wanted it and asked for it, because his 


t^nchorite and mendiettDt], The Veds and good conduct gradually fall into 
neglect; all kinds of vices creep In; diseases afflict mankind; the term of life 
grows shorter snd shorter, and is ^uite uncertain; barbarians occupy the 
land, and people kill one another in continual strife, till at the eitd of the 
Yuga some mighty king extuiguishes the infidels. 

We eatj thus clearly see the connection between Yugas and dice, and 
understand that if Kali possessed Nala he was bound to lose everything, 
whether Dvlpara possessed his opponent or not. Moreover, there seems to 
be considerable doubt in the original texts as to whether Dvipara entered 
into Pushkara at all, or merely stood by watching Nala being gradually 
ruined. The description of Nala’s entire loss of all restimnt through the 
influence of Kali, as desciitied by Somadeva, is an addition of his own and 
not in the Ma/iahharala. See further Appendix 11, p. S76.—s.M.r. 

VOL. IV. Q 
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respect for him had been taken away by Dvapara. And 
he said to him : “ If you desire this bull, then win it from 
me at once at play.” When Nala heard that challenge, in 
his infatuation, he accepted it, and then those two brothers 
began to play against each other. Pushkara staked the 
bull, Nala staked elephants and other things ; and Push’ 
kara continually won; Nala as continually lost. In two or 
three days Nala had lost his army and his' treasure, but he 
still refused to desist from gambling, though entreated to 
desist, for he was distracted by Kali. Damayanti, thinking 
that the kingdom was lost, put her children in a splendid 
chariot and sent them to the house of her father. In the 
meanwhile Nala lost his whole kingdom; then the hypo’ 
critical Pushkara said : Since you have lost everything else, 
now stake Damayanti on the game against that bull of mine,” 
This windy speech of Pushkara’s, like a strong blast, 
made Nala blase like fire ; but he did not say anything 
unbecoming, nor did he stake his wife. Then Pushkara said 
to him: “ If yon will not stake your wife, then leave this 
country of mine with her. ” When Nala heard this, he left that 
country with Damayanti, and the king’s officers saw him as 
far as the frontier. Alas! When Kali reduced Nala to such 
a state, say, what will be the lot of other mortals, who are 
like worms compared with him ? Curse on this gambling, the 
livelihood of Kdi and Dvapara, without law, without natural 
affection, such a cause of misfortunes even to royal sages 1 
So Nala, having been deprived of his sovereignty by his 
brother, started to go to another land with Damayanti, 
and as he was journeying along, he reached the centre of 
Nt^adeserit a forcst, cjcliausted with hunger. There, as he 
Bajnc^anH i^^^s resting with his wife, whose soft feet were 
pierced with darbha grass, on the bank of a river, he saw 
two swans arrive. And he threw* his upper garment over 
them, to capture them for food, and those two swans flew 
away with it. And Nala heard a voice from heaven: 
“ These are those two dice in the form of swans; they have 
descended and flown off with your garment also, ” 

Then the king sat down despondent, with only one gar¬ 
ment on, and providently showed to Damayanti the way 
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to her father’s house, saying: This is the way to Vidarbha, 
my beloved, to your father’s house; this is tJie way to the 
country of the Atigas, and this is the way to Ko^ala.” 
When Damayanti heard this, she was terrified, thinking to 
herself: “ Why does my husband tell me the way, as if he 
meant to abandon me ? ” Then the couple fed on roots 
and fruits, and when night came on lay down, both of them 
wearied, in the wood on a bed of grass. And Dama^ 
yanti, worn out with the jonrney, gradually dropped off to 
sleep, but Nala, desiring to depart, kept awake, deluded 
by Kali. So he rose up with one garment, deserting that 
Damayanti, and departed thence, after cutting off half her 
upper garment and putting it on.^ But Damayanti woke 
up at the end of the night, and when she did not see in 
the forest her husband, who had deserted her and gone, 
she thought for some time, and then lamented as follows: 
“ Alas, my husband, great of heart, merciful even to your 
enemy 1 You that used to love me so well, what has made 
you cruel to me ? And how will you be able to go alone 
on foot tiirough the forests, and who will attend on you to 
remove your weariness ? How will the dust defile on the 
journey your feet, that used to be stained "with the pollen 
of the flowers in the garlands worn on the heads of kings ? 
How will your body, that could not endure to he anointed 
with the powder of yellow sandal-wood, endure the heat of the 
sun in the middle of the day ? What do X care for my young 
son ? What for my daughter ? What for myself ? May the 
gods, if I am chaste, procure good fortune for you alone! ” 
Thus Damayanti lamented in her loneliness, and then 
set out by the path which her husband had shown her 
beforehand. And with difficulty she crossed the woods, 
forests, idvers and rocks, and never did she depart from her 
devotion to her husband in any point. And the might of 
her chastity preserved her on the way,* so that the hunter 

1 The reluctant parting of Nala is much more beautifully described in 

the MaMbhdraia. See Appendix II, pp. S79.—n.m.p. 

s Cf. Milton's Comm, v, 42J (t «?. I’he word “might also means 
"fire." ThU “fire" burnt up the htmter, The pun in the previous sentence 
eannot be rendered in English. 
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who> after delivering her from the serpent, fell in love with 
her for a moment was reduced, to ashes. Then she joined a 
caravan of merchants, which she met on the way, and with 
them, she reached the city of a king named Sub^u. There 
the daughter of the king saw her from her palace, and, pleased 
with her beauty, had her brought and gave her as a present 
to her rnother. Then she remained in attendance on the 
queen, respected by her, and when questioned she answered 
only : “ My husband has abandoned me,” 

And in the meanwhile her father Bhima, having heard 
the tidings of Nala’s misfortune, sent trustworthy men in 
every direction to make search for the royal couple. And 
one of them, his minister named Suvena, as he 

OitnuraanH , ,. , , -n i 

rttantiio was wandcTing about disguised as a Brahman, 
her Faikej's reached that palace of Subahu. There he saw 
Rtngdom Bamayanti, who always examined guests, and she 
saw with sorrow her father’s minister. And. having recognised 
one another, they wept together so violently that Subahu’s 
queen heard it. And the queen had them summoned, and 
asked them the truth of the matter, and then she found out 
that the lady was Damayantl, the daughter of her sister. 
Then she informed her husband, and after showing her 
honour she sent her to the house of her father with Suvena 
and an army. There Damayanti remained, reunited with 
her two children, inquiring under her father’s guidance for 
news of her husband. And her father sent out spies to look 
for her husband, who was distinguished by preternatural 
skill in cooking and driving. And King Bhima commanded 
the spies to say : ” Moon, wliere have you hid yourself so 
cruelly, deserting your young bride asleep in the forest, 
dear as a cluster of white lotuses, liaving taken a piece of 
her robe ? ” ^ This he told them to utter wherever they 
suspected the presence of NaJa. 

And in the meanw'hile King Nala travelled a long way 
at night in that forest, clothed with the half-garment, and at 
last he saw a jungle-fire. And he heard someone exclaim; 

Great-hearted one, take me away from the neighbourhood 
of this fire, in order that I, being helpless, may not be burned 

^ Here then is a pun. also sky,” 
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up by it,” WTien. Nala heard thiSj he looked rounds and 
beheld a snaJce coiled up near the fire, having his head 
encircled with the rays of the jewels of his crest,^ as if seized 
on. the head by the jungle-fire, with terrible flaming weapons 
in its hand. He went up to it, and in compassion put it 
on his shoulder,® and carried it a long distance, and when 
he wished to put it down the snake said to him : “ Carry 
me ten steps farther, counting them as you go.” 

Then Nala advanced, counting the steps, one, twro, tliree, 
four, five, six, seven—listen, snake—eight, nine, ten, and 
when he said ten (da^a^) the snake took him at his word, 
and bit him in the front of the forehead, as he lay on his 
shoulder. That made the Idng small in the arms, deformed 
and black. Then the king took dowm the snake from his 
shoulder, and said to him : “ V^Tio art thou, and what kind 
of a return for my kindness is this which thou hast made ? ” 
When the snake heard this speech of Nala's, he answered 
him: ” King, know that I am a king of the snakes named 
K^kotaka, and I gave you the bite for your good; that 
you will come to learn; w^hen great ones wish to live con¬ 
cealed, a deformed appearance of body furthers their plans. 
Receive also from me this pair of garments, named the 
‘ fire-bleached ’ *; you need only put them on and you will 

^ Fot the jewels in the heads of reptiles see the loJig note in Benfey^s 
voh if p, The passage in Yon LiAe H will occur to eveiy- 

one- Snakes' crowns are mentloDed in Groa&ler* mis dsr Gmffchaft 

MfsAitJ'eldf p. ITS, in Veckenstedt's Wcmiisvhe pp. 403-405, and in 

Grolimann^ Bohmen^ pp, —-^Eeference should also be made 

to Crooke^ op. cti.^ voh iij p. 143; Thurston^ Ethnographic Nvies in ^ovthfm 
Indinj p. S&4^ and especially W, W, Skeatj " Sniikestones/' Folk-Lore^ voL xxiilj 
iyi2^ pp. 45-80; and W, R, Holiday in dittO;i December PP^ fi62-27l. 

^ Prellfer in his GriecArtaAfi Mpthologie^ voh ii> p. 47 5^ refei^ to a Servian 
storyj in which a sliepherd sav^ the life of a snake In a forest fire. In retnrn 
for this service the snake^s father gives him endless treasuresj and teaches 
him the language of birds. 

3 means and also biter" 

* In Prester John's letter quoted by Baring^Gould^ Cwrioua Mpths oj the 
Middle Agct^ new editionj p. 43^ we findi one of our lands, hight Zone^ 
are worms called in our tongue Salamanders. These worms can only live in 
hre^ and they build eocoons like silk-worms, which ai-e unwound by the ladieg 
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recover your true form.” When Karkoteka had said this> 
and had departed after giving those garments, Nala left that 
w-ood, and in course of time reached the city of Kosala. 

And going by the name of Hfasvabahu, he took service 
as a cook in the family of King Rituparna, the sovereign 
of Ko^ala, And he acquired renown by making dishes of 
exquisite flavour, and by his skill in chariot- 
(driving. And while Nala was living there, 
t« jipke of hu under the name of Hrasvabahu, it happened that 
S^peand once upou a time one of the spies of the King 
^ of Vidarbha came there. And the spy heard men 

there saying : “ In this place there is a new cook, of the 
name of Hrasvabahu, equal to Nala in his own special art 
and also in. the art of driving,” The spy suspected that 
the cook was Nala himself, and hearing that he was in the 
iudgment-haU of the king, he went there and repeated the 
followii^ Ary a verse, taught him by his master : “ Moon, 
where have you hid yourself so cruelly, deserting your 
young bride asleep in the forest, dear as a cluster of white 
lotuses, having taken a piece of her robe ? ” 

The people present in the judgment-hall, when they 
heard that, thought that his words were those of a mad¬ 
man, but Nala, who stood there disguised as a cook, answered 
him: “ What cruelty was there in the moon's bccomiug 
invisible to the lotus-cluster, when it reached and entered 
another region, after one part of the heaven ^ had become 
exhausted ? ” 

When the spy heard this, he surmised that the supposed 
cook was really Nala transformed by misfortune, and he 
departed thence, and when he reached Vidarbha he told 
King Bhima and his queen and Damayant! all that he had 
heard and seen. 

Then Damayanti, of her own accord, said to her father : 
” Without doubt that man is my husband disguised as a 
cook. So let this amusing artifice be employed to bring 

of our palace, and spun into cloth and "whieh are worn bv our 

Exftltedness. Thes^e dresstt, in order lo ie deaiued aitd wathed, aiv cdH iitio 

^ Or re>be. The pun is obvious. 
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him here. Let a messenger be sent to King !^itnparna, 
and the moment he arrives let him say to that king ; ‘ Nala 
has gone off somewhere or other, no tidings are heard of him; 
The Fake accordingly to-morrow morning Damayanti will 
again mate her svayajamra ; so come quickly to 
Vidai'bha this very day.’ And the moment the king hears 
his speech he will certainly come here in one day, together with 
that husband of mine, who is skilled in chariot-driving.” 

Having thus debated with her father, Damayanti sent 
off that very moment a messengei' to the city of Kosala 
with exactly this message. He went and told it, as it was 
given him, to Rituparna, and the king thereupon, heing 
excited, said affectionately to his attendant Nala, who was 
disguised as a cook : HrasvabS.hu, you said : ‘ I possess 
skill in chariot-drivii^.’ So take nie this very day to 
Vidarbha if you have sufficient endurance.” When Nala 
heard that, he said; Good! I will take you there,” 
And thereupon he yoked swift horses, and made ready the 
splendid chariot. He said to himself : Deunayanti has 

spread this report of a svayarp,vara in order to recover me, 
otherwise, I know, she would not have behaved in this way 
even in her dreams. Sol will go there and see what happens. ” 

With such reflections he brought to Rituparna the chariot 
ready. And as soon as the king had mounted it, Nala pro¬ 
ceeded to drive on that chariot with a speed exceeding even 
that of Garuda. Then ^^ituparna dropped his garment, 
and wished to stop the chariot in. order to recover it, but 
Nala said to him ; “ King, where is that garment of yours ? 
Why, the chariot has in this moment left it many y(^tmas 
behind.” When Rituparna heard this, he said: ‘‘Well, 
give me this skill in chariot-driving, and I will give you my 
skill in dice, so that the dice shall obey your command, and 
you shall acquii'e skill in numbers. And now look ; I will 
give you a proof of the truth of what I say. You see this 
tree in front of us ; I will tell you the number of its leaves 
and fruits, and then do you count them for yourself and 
see.” When he had said this, he told him the number of 
the leaves and fruits on that tree, and Nala counted them 
and found them exactly as many as he had said. Then 
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Nala gave to Rituparna his skill in driving, and Rituparna 
gave to Nala his skill in dice and numbers. 

And Nala tested that skill on another tree, and found 
the number of leaves and fruits to be exactly what he had 
guessed. x4.nd while he was rejoicing a black man issued 
Kali leaven from his body, and he asked him who he was. 
Nah'iBod^ Then he said: “I am Kali; when you were 
cliosen by Damayanti, I entered your body out of jealousy, 
so you lost your fortune at play. And when Karkotaka 
bit you in the forest you were not consumed, but I was 
burnt, as you see, being in your body. For to 'whom is a 
treacherous injury done to another likely to be beneficial ? 
So I depart, my friend, for I have opportunities against 
others.” After saying this. Kali vanished from his sight, 
and Nala at once became well disposed as before, and re¬ 
covered his former splendour. And he returned and re¬ 
mounted the chariot; and in the course of the same day 
he drove King Rituparna into Vidarbha, so rapidly did he 
get over the ground, and there the king was ridiculed by 
the people, who asked the cause of his coming; and he put 
up near the palace. 

And w’hen he arrived BamayantX knew of it, having 
heard the wonderful noise of the chariot, and she inly re¬ 
joiced, as ^e suspected that Nala had come too. And she 
sent her own maid to find out the truth, and she inquired 
into it, and came back and said to her mistress, who was 
longing for her beloved lord: “ Queen, I have inquired 
into the matter ; this King of Kosala heard a false repcort 
of your smyainvctTa and has come here, and he has been 
driven here in one day by Hrasvabahu, his charioteer and 
cook, who is famous for his skill in managing clrariots. 
And I went into the kitchen and saw that cook. And he is 
black and deformed, but possesses wonderful powers. It is 
miraculous that water gushed up in his pots and pans with¬ 
out being put in, and wood burst into flames of its own 
accord without having been lighted,^ and various cakes 

^ C^. the twenty-eighth story of the first part of Siciliimttahe jMStcAwi, 
Gonzenbach, "Voia der Tochter deif Sonnft.'^ Here Lattugbiiia $a>s: 
be lighted^" ind immedlAtelj a clear fite biirned upon the hearth. Tliea she 
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were produced in a moment. After I had seen this great 
miracle I came back here.” 

Wken Damayanti heard, this from the maid, she reflected : 
‘‘This cook, whom the fire and the water obey, and who 
knows the secret of chariot-driving, can he no other than 
my husband, and I suspect he has become changed and 
deformed on account of separation from me, but I will test 
him,” ^Mien she had made this resolve, she sent, by way 
of stratagem, her two children with that same maid, to show 
them to him. And NaJa, "when he had seen his children 
and taken them on his knees, after a long separation, wept 
silently with a flood of tears. And he said to the maid: 
“ I have two children like these in the house of their maternal 
grandfather. I have been moved to sorrow by recollecting 
them.” The maid returned with the children and told all 
to Damayanti, and then she conceived much hope. 

And early the next day she gave her maid this order ; 
“ Go and tell that cook of Rituparna’s from me: ‘ I hear 
that there is no cook like you in the world, so come and 
prepare my curry for me to-day.’ ” When the maid com¬ 
municated to Nala this politic request, he got leave from 
Ritupanna and came to Damayanti. And she said: “Tell 
me the truth; are you the King Nala disguised as a cook ? 
I am drowned in a sea of anxiety, and yon must to-day 
bring me safe to shore.” When Nala heard that, he was 
full of joy, grief and shame, and with downcast face he 
spoke, in a voice faltering from tears, this speech suited 
to the occasion: “ I am in truth that wicked Nala, hard as 
adamant, who in his madness behaved like fire in afflicting 

Said; "Coitift ajid a golden pan came and placed itself upon the 

fire; “Goibc aiid the oil oame iind poiii-e<l itself into the pan, 

Dc Gubematifi M^hoiog^^ voL 153) iremfirks that service iu 

the kitchen Is espeeialJy dear to the young hero, BhJma dis^^uises himself as 
a cook in the Virata Parvan of the Pausanias tells us^ Book I, 

ehap. xvi; yap-^ fv UfAA^ 

7^ Aitt Ttt cttI tcv Kdpxvo. re rh Kcd 

-In the Story of Nur al-Dln All and his Son/* Nights (Burton^ vol. ij 

p. Lbe hero is dig covered hy hie skill in cooking. See Chanvitij 

Tlj p, 105 , -N.M.P. 
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you,” When, he said this, Daraayanti asked him: “If it 
is so, how did you become defoxmed ? ” Then Nala told 
hei‘ the whole of his adventures, from his making friends 
with Karkotaka to the departure of Kali from him, Aiid 
immediately he put on the pair of garments called the 
“fire-bleached,” given him by Karkotaka, and recovered on. 
the spot his own original shape. 

When Damayanti saw that Nala had resumed his own 
charming form, the lotus of her face quickly expanded, and 
she quenched, as it were, with the waters of her eyes the 
The Happ;} forest-fii'e of her grief, and attained indescribable. 
Reunion unequalled happiness. And Bhima, the King of 
Vidaxbha, quickly heard that intelligence from his joyful 
attendants, and coming there he welcomed Nala, who showed 
him becoming respect, and he made his city full of rejoicing. 
Then King i^ituparna was welcomed "with the observance 
of all outward courtesy and every hospitable rite ^ by King 
Bhima, who in his heart could not help laughing, and after 
he had in return honoured Nala, he returned to Ko^a. 
Then Nala lived there happily with his wife, describing to 
his father-in-law his outburst of wickedness due to the in¬ 
fluence of Kali. And in a few days he returned to Nishada 
with the troops of his father-in-law, and he humbled his 
younger brother Pushkara, beating him by his knowledge 
of dice, but, righteous as he was, he gave him a share of the 
kingdom again, after Dvapara had left his body, and glad 
at having recovered Damayanti, he enjoyed his kingdom 
lawfullv, 

V 


75. Story of ike Brahman Ckandraevdmin^ his Son MahtpedOt 
and his Daiighter Chandravaii 

When the Brahman Sumanas had told this story to 
the Princess Bandhumatl in Tarapura, whose husband was 
away, he went on to say to her: “ Even thus, Queen, do 
great ones, after enduring separation, enjoy prosperity, and 
foUowing the example of the sun, after suffering a decline, 
they rise again. So you also, blameless one, shall soon 

^ The PeterstuT^ leKico^i-aiihera think that sanmriiti jihould be sadv^itd. 
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recover yoiir husband returning from his absence; use 
patient self-control, banish grief, and console yourself with 
the approaching gratification of your wishes in the return 
of your husband*” When the virtuous Brahman had spoken 
these appropriate words she honoured him with much wealth, 
and taking refuge in patience, she remained there awaiting 
her beloved. And in a few days her husband Mahipala 
returned with his father, bringing that mother of his b:ora 
a distant land. And when he returned, furnishing a feast 
to all eyes, he gladdened Bandhumati, as the full moon 
gladdens the lovely water of the ocean. Then MaMpala, 
on whom her father had already devolved the burden of the 
kingdom, enjoyed as a king desired pleasures with her. 


[MJ When Prince Naravahanadatta, the son of the King 
of Vatsa, had heard in the company of his wife, from the 
mouth of his minister Marubhuti, this matchless romantic 
story, pleasing on account of its picture of affection, he was 
exceedingly pleased. 
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WIDOW-BtJRNtNG 

The practice of burning the living widow with the corpse 
of the husband is stated^ to have been, an ancient Indo- 
Gcrmanic custom, based upon the belief that life in the 
next world is a reflex of this life, and consequently, in his 
new home, the deceased must be provided with what has 
been dear to him, or necessary to bis comfort, while on earth. 

Apart from the prevalence of widow-b\irning in India 
{which I shall discuss at some length), there is early evidence 
of the practice both in Europe and the Far Ea.st« 

Procopius tells us {Bellum Goti^yum, ii, 14 ef seq.) that 
the Heruli retained many striking primitive customs, among 
which was the suicide of widows on their husbands’ pyres. 
We may surmise that such immolations were of fairly fre¬ 
quent occurrence, for it was also a custom that when death 
seemed imminent, either through illness or old age, the men 
were stabbed by an executioner and burned on a pyte. 

Between the third and sixth centuries of our era this 
Teutonic tribe had migrated to many parts of Europe, from 
Sweden to the Black Sea, so that their customs must have 
been familiar over a wide area, 

Grimm states in his Deutsche Bechtsaliertumer (p. 451) 
that the suicide of widows was a regular custom among the 
Scandinavians ; while Balston, speaking of the Slavs, says: 
“The fact that in Slavonic lands, a thousand years ago, 
widows used to destroy themselves in order to accompany 
their dead husbands to the world of spirits, seems to rest on 
incontestable evidence.”* 

In the Norse versions of the Nibelung myth, which pre¬ 
serve more of the primitive traditions than the 

^ O. Schrader, Frektshric ATtHquitieS oj' iAc Aryatt PeopluSf Eng. tran$., 
London^ ISpQ, 

^ W. R, S. Ralstonj Smigs oj' People^ p. ^2-7 et seq. This is 

quoted by Westermarokj The History of Marriage^ vol. p. &19 sfq.^ 

who also mentions Dithmar of Metsebuig^ ChmmcoTij 2 (Fertz, Momifnenttz 
Germaniie hisioricaj 861); ftod H. Zimmer, AltiTjdisches Lcben^ p. SSO. 

2m 
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we have the account of the immolation of Brunhild, In 
the Volsungasaga, maddened by jealousy, she compasses 
the death of Sigurd, and then flings herself on his pyre, 
thereby assuring herself of a speedy reunion with him in the 
next world, (See Hagen’s Hclden-Sagen, vol. iii, p. 1€6.) 

In Greece we have the story of Evadne, the wife of 
Capaneus, one of the seven heroes who marched against 
Thebes. When climbing up to the walls of the city he was 
struck by a thunderbolt of Zeus, and when he was burning 
on the pyre his wife threw herself into the flames. (See 
ApoUodorus, Libaiy, iii, e, 7 ; iii, 7, 1; Euripides, 
pliants, 1034 et seq,; Zenobius, Ceyti., i, 80; Propertius, i, 
15, 21 ef seq.) In some accounts of the death of Paris, his 
w'ife (Enone, distracted with grief at not having forgiven his 
desertion, threw herself on to his burning pjTe, Herodotus 
tells us (v, 5) that among a certain polygamous Thracian 
tribe it was the custom, at the death of the husband, for 
the wives to vie wdth each other as to who was the moat 
loved, so tliat she might have the honour of being slain 
(not burned) on her husband’s tomb, (C/. the account given 
by Diodorus later in this appendix,) The chosen woman was 
killed by her nearest relative, and buried w'ith great honour 
beside her husband. Monier Williams (Indian Wisdom, 
p. 25871^) refers to Herodotus’ (iv, 71) description of the 
burial of Scythian kings, where a concubine was strangled 
and placed on the pyre, together with servants and horses— 
in fact, the necessities for the next life. In this custom he 
sees the possible origin of the rite of sail amongst the Hindus. 
It certainly seems quite probable that early immigrants 
brought the custom into India over the north-western passes, 
The date of its introduction must have been V6ry early, for 
by the fourth century b.c. it was well established in the 
Panjab. 

Suicide of "widows seems also to have been known among 
the ancient Egyptians, Several bodies of women w'ere 
found in the tomb of Amen-hetep II at Thebes, which 
proves tliat in the eighteenth dynasty favourite wives were 
either poisoned, strangled or allowed to commit suicide, so 
that their spirits might go to their husband in the other 
world and continue their wifely service to lum. 

Such customs, however, seem to have belonged to the 
early dynasties, and it is only with bloodthirsty rulers like 
Amen-betep II that the old customs were revived. The 
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more usual practice was to burj a number of Vshabtiu or 
Shahii figures of stone* alabaster) wood, faience, etc,, instead 
of living slaves, who in earlier dynasties were put in the 
tombs with their arms and legs broken at the joints. (Sec 
E, A. Wallis Budge, Osiris and the Egyptian Resurrecfi<m, 
2 vols., London, 1911, vol. i, pp. xxii, 224 and 229. On 
this latter page he cites as a modern African revival of sail 
a certain king of Oyo, Southern Nigeria, who died in 1859, 
at whose death four men were sacrificed and forty-two of 
his wives committed suicide.) 

Before speaking of the Indian sati I would draw attention 
to the prevalence of the custom in China. 

The remarriage of Chinese widows was always looked 
upon as an act of unchastity, while those who committed 
suicide at their husband's death had honorary gateways, 
known as p^eti lou or p’ai fangt erected in their honoui* by 
Imperial command.^ De Groot ® tells us that the instances 
of such suicides are so many that it would be useless to 
enumerate them in detail. The mode of death was usually 
poison—often an overdose of opium—^but hanging, stabbing, 
starving and drowning were also employed. Owing to the 
rarity of the cremation of the dead, burning is not at all 
common, altliough a few cases have been recorded. 

Betrothals being considered as binding as the actual 
married state, we find many instances of suicide on the 
death of the affianced husband. 

Apart from the details to be found in De Groot's work. 
Dr GUes tells me that Chinese scholars will find many 
interesting ecjtamples of widow-suicide in the great T’w Shu 
Chi Ch^'ing, the Chinese Encyclopcedia * (of 745 volumes!), 
Section xvi, in which these examples occur (45-114), forms, 
says Dr Giles, a repertory of female biogi'aphy such as no 
other nation, even at the present day, can make any pretence 
of rivalling. The sub-head, “ Widows who Refuse to marry a 
Second Time,” with its 210 chiian, is in. Itself the equivalent 
of a voluminous work, being only exceeded in length by 
“ Medicine,” in section xvii. 

In Bali, an island in the East Indies, where Hinduism 
remains the accepted creed, the custom of widow-burning 
is still occasionally practised. At the death of a king all 

^ S-ee 'K T. C. of ifis 1919^ pp. 42j 45. 

® Rsligioun of CAItui^ vol, 753 ei seq^ 

* S*e L. Gilts' Alphiibeticai Ifidcx io Chinese Enc^dopcedint 
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his wives and concubines were burned, amounting sometimes 
to over a hundred. (See J; Crawfurd, History ^ the Indian 
Archipelago, 1820, and Friederich, Verhandelir^en van ket 
Batav. Q^nooischap, xxiii, iO,) 

In some instances the customs were less exacting. Tims 
among certain. American Indian tribes the practice of burn¬ 
ing the widow has been mitigated into a rule that she must 
lie beside her husband’s corpse on the pyre till she is nearly 
suffocated, when she is allowed to withdraw. See Morse, 
Report on Indian Ajffairs, p. 380 of seq. He is quoted by 
Fraaer (Pausanias, vol. iii, p. 200), who adds several other 
useful references. See also Westermarelc, op. cit., vol. i, 
p. 330, 

Having thus briefly glanced at the evidence of 'widow- 
burning in places other than India, we will now consider the 
practice in India itself. 

It is known by the name of suttee, or, more correctly, saii. 
The Sanskrit word satt is a feminine noun meaning “good,” 
“ devout,” “true,” and consequently it denotes a person and 
not a practice. The application of the substantive to the 
act instead of to the person is European, 

Although the antiquity of sati cannot be denied, and is 
probably a relic of prehistoric barbarism preserved in 
aristocratic Kshatriya families,^ it is, at first sight, a curious 
fact that the Rig-Veda is innocent of the practice. Further, 
it is not acknowledged in the Sutras or even alluded to in 
Manu. It is practically absent from the Rdmayana and 
receives but little approbation in the Mahahhdrata . Thus 
it was not a Erahmanic rite at all, and was only sanctioned 
in later days because it could not be suppressed. 

In order to understand how sat% gradually became 
established in Hindu ritual it is necessary to remember 
exactly what the status of the vddow was, and how 
dependent upon the priests the people were for the exact 
interpretation of the Vedas. 

From the earliest times the lot of the vridow was miser¬ 
able and humiliating in the extreme. Although the laws wei'e 
often contradictory, remarriage was gener^ly not counte¬ 
nanced, and in most cases meant social ruin. On the death 
of her husband the widow passed under the protection of 
her sons, if adultotherwise she was dependent on her 

1 L, D. Barnett, Antiqui^ India, p. Up. 
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husband nearest relatives^ Her place in the household 
now became of the lowest. She had to lead a life of the 
greatest austerity. All her jewellery was removed, her head 
was ahavedj she had but one meal a day, she was forced to 
sleep on a single mat, and was excluded from all festivities, 
family gatherings, etc. Her touch, in fact her very shadow, 
■was contaminating. 

Nor is her lot less hard to-day. Her unhappy fate has 
been described recently by a lady ^ whose researches have 
been carried on in a paid: of India where Brahman traditions 
have been most closely preserved. 

On the day of her bereavement the widow dons an old 
sari and sits alone in a corner of the room without taking 
any food. Here she sits for a whole year, eating very little, 
and only going out at twilight to answer the calls of nature. 
Her head is shaven and she is given the terrible name 
Randiranda (one who has been a prostitute), which testifies 
that she is now penalised for the sins of a previous life. On 
the thirteenth day after the death the widow’’s own mother 
brings her a ^on, the four corners of which are dipped in 
water used during the ^mdd)ia ceremony (see Vol, I, p, 56«^). 
She now leaves her corner and is invested in the sdn, by 
another widow. It is known as the pota sdr% and is so un¬ 
lucky that none of her husband’s relatives will even let the 
hem of the garment touch them. This has to be worn for 
a yeai'. The family honour does not permit the widow to 
look happy, healthy or properly fed; aecordii^ly ail the 
hard work is allotted to her, as little food as possible is given 
to her, while her fasts have to be often and rigid. If by 
this time she is really starving, her mother can take her 
away to her own house. If she has no mother her one 
chance of preservation is gone, A terrible fact is that the 
younger, and therefore the more unprotected and helpless, 
the widow is, the more it proves how vile her sin (in a previous 
life) must have been. Accordingly the fate of a widow of 
six or seven years old is better imagined than described. 

After wearing the poia sari for a year it is exchanged 
for a black one, which is worn until her death. All her 
clothes are black; she carries bad luck with her wherever 
she goes, and even lier friends will turn back if they meet 
her in the road. 

The widow'’s only chances of a tolerable existence are 
1 Mrs Sinelajj Stevenson, The BiUs of the Twice-BorUf 19^0, pp, S04-208, 
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either that her age may be such that she can retain her 
senior position in the house, or el&e that her mother-in-law 
has a kindly natin-e w’hich ameliorates her unhappy lot. 

When making her numerous inquiries into the ques¬ 
tion of the lot of widows, htrs Stevenson was answered 
more than once by the terrible saying: “ Paraffin is 
cheap.” 

We English,” she concludes, “ believe sati to be extinct; 
reformers in certain districts of India will tell us differently. 
They know that there are easy methods of getting rid of 
an unwanted widow: simply to turn her out of house and 
home; to ^ush her down a well; to give her poison; to take 
her on a pilgrimage and either lose her or sell her; or to set 
fire to her and burn her to death. 

“It is quite simple to soak a heavy wadded quilt in 
paraffin, to tie a young widow up in it, pour more oil over 
her, set fire to it and lock her up in a room. Then the 
neighbours can be told that she either accidentally caught 
fire when cooking, or, like a faithful wife, herself committed 
sat*; and only God, ‘ the Judge of the fatherless and the 
widow*,’ knows on which side the door of that hellish room 
was locked. ‘ Paraffin is cheap ’—and the family honour has 
been saved.” 

We are now in a better position to understand the horror 
mth which the Indian w'oman must have looked upon the pos¬ 
sibility of becoming a widow, and terrible as salt was, we can 
wen imagine many of them prefeiring to face the flames and 
so end their life in honour, than drag out a dreary existence 
in misery and humiliation. 

Apart from this, however, there "were several inducements 
offered, which would doubtless appeal to the Hindu saH. 
She was promised as many years in Svarga as there are 
hairs on the human head— i.e. thirty-five million. In 
addition to this, the act purified all members of both her 
own and her husband’s family, even from the guilt of 
killing a Brahman. Finally, a white pillar, or memorial 
stone, would mark the place of her sacrifice and her spirit 
would be venerated. 

The sain stones, known as maha-sail-kal in the South,, 
are generally sculptured with a pointed pillar or post, from 
which projects a woman’s right arm, bent upwards at the 
elbow. The hand is raised, with fingers erect, and a lime- 
fruit is held betyr’cen the thumb and forefinger. This is. 
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what is alluded to in the old inscriptions, where women 
are said to “have given arm and hand.” Some of these 
memorials are accompanied with elaborate inscriptions. 

For further details and photographs of sait-stones see 
A. H. Longhurst, Hampi Ruins, Madras, 1917, pp. 86-89, 
from which the above is taken. 

As was only natural, tlie early Greek invaders of Northern 
India were struck with the curious practice of sati, and it 
is from them that we get our first accounts of the rite. 
Onesicritus spoke of it as specially a custom of the Kshatriyas 
(Cathseans) (Strabo, xv, c. 700). 

A good, account is given by E. E. Bevan in the Cambridge 
History of India, p. 415, of a which occurred at the 
time of Eunienes (816 B.c.). The leader of an Indian con¬ 
tingent which bad gone to fight under Eumenes was killed 
in battle. He had with him his two wives. There wras 
immediately a competition between them as to which was 
to be the sail. The question was brought before the Mace¬ 
donian and Greek generals, and they decided in favour of 
the younger, the elder being with child. At this the elder 
woman went away lamenting, with the band about her 
head rent, and tearing her hair, as if tidings of some great 
disaster had been brought her; and the other departed, 
exultant at her victory, to the pyre, crowned with fillets by 
the women who belonged to her, and decked out splendidly 
as for a wedding. She was escorted by her kinsfolk, who 
chanted a song in praise of her virtue. l^Tien she came 
near to the pyre, she took off her adornments and distributed 
them to her familiars and friends, leaving a memorial of 
herself, as it were, to those who had loved her, Hei‘ adorn¬ 
ments consisted of a multitude of rings on her hands, set 
with precious gems of diverse colours, about her head golden 
stars not a few, variegated with different sorts of atones, 
and about her neck a multitude of necklaces, each a little 
longer than the one above it. In conclusion, she said fare- 
weR to her familiars and was helped by her brother on to 
the pyre, and there, to the admiration of the crowd 'which 
had gathered together for 'the spectacle, she ended her life in 
heroic fashion. Before the pjnre was kindled the whole army 
in battle array marched round it thrice. She meanwhile lay 
down beside ^er husband, and as the fire seized her no sound 
of weakness escaped her lips. The spectators were moved, 
some to pity and some to exuberant praise. But some of 
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the Greeks present found fault with such customs as savage 
and inhumane. (Quoted from Died., xix, 84.) 

The Greeks, we find, had a theory to account for the 
custom, whether of their owm invention or suggested to 
them by Indian informants we cannot say. The theory 
was that once upon a time wives had been so apt to get 
rid of their husbands by poison that the law had to be intro¬ 
duced which compelled a widow to be burnt with her dead 
husband. 

The question naturally arises as to how^ such a cruel 
custom, not enjoined by the Vedas, was adopted by Hindus 
in so many parts of India, It has been suggested that it 
is perhaps the extension of a royal custojn, mentioned in 
the Epics, which gradually made the rule general, until 
later law and practice recommended satl for all. 

With the passing centuries it acquired the sanctity of a 
religious rite, and no one thought of challenging its authority. 
By this time the priests themselves knew little of the ancient 
Vedic texts, and the people, dependent on the priests for 
their religious knowledge, knew still less. Moreover, it 
does not seem to have been a practice which the priesthood 
would readily let drop, for there is ample evidence to show 
that certain of their members, at any rate, derived con¬ 
siderable benefit from the widow’s immolation in both goods 
and property. 

It appears that ocx:asionally the direct authority for 
sail in the Vedas was questioned, and accordingly the 
Erlhman priests quoted a certain passage from the Rig- 
Ved^iy which, it was said, clearly enjoined the practice. 
Whether this passage was nxerely wrongly quoted on pur¬ 
pose, or actually forged and produced as evidence, is not at 
all clear. Scholars ^ have endeavoured to prove that such a 
forgery was perpetrated in the middle of the fifteenth century 
by one Raghunandana. The passage in question taken from 
the Rig-Veda text (x, 18, 7) is as follows : — 

‘‘■Anasra'Oo ’namwdh su-ratnd d rohantu janayo yonim 
agre” 

Without tears, without sorrow, bedecked with jewels, 
let wives go up to the altar first.”) 

» See H. H. Wilson, Jottm. Ray. At. Soc,, vol. jtvi, iSes, p. 201 et ; 

FitS5tdward Hsllj dittoj voL 1867i tf- ^eq. 
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The wo^rd agre = “first” wa-s altered to a^neh= “fire/’ 
and hence the required authority was established. 

The cancsponding passage in the Atharva-Veda 
(XVin, iiij 1} definitely condemns sati and could not be 
altered so easily. 

According to the translation by W. D, Whitney, it reads; 

“ Get up, 0 Woman, to the world of the living; thou 
liest by this one who is deceased ; come ! to him who grasps 
thy hand, thy second spouse, thou hast now entered into the 
relation of wife to husband.” 

Sail was not accepted throughout the whole of India 
by any means. It was strongest in Bengal, along the Ganges 
valley and in Hajputana. It was rare in the Panjab, and 
forbidden in Malabar. 

Many attempts were made to suppress the custoTOi but 
with little success. In the sixteenth century the Sikh Guru 
Amar Da$ (1552-1574) condemned the practice, saying; 
“They are not satis who burn themselves with the "dead. 
The true sati is she "who dieth from the shock of separation 
from her husband. They also ought to be considered saiis 
who abide in chastity and contentment, who serve, and, 
when rising, ever remember their lord,” 

Akbar also tried to suppress it, but only managed to 
declare tlm act voluntary. After capturing Goa one of the 
first acts of Albuquerque was to abolish sati (1510). It 
w'as not until the end of the eighteenth century that the 
British began to turn their attention to the subject. The 

S uestion was first taken up by Sir C. Malet and Jonathan 
luncan in Bombay, but little was done, as the Government 
refrained from interfering with such a tiirie-honoured custom 
of the people. Even such axithorities as Colebrooke and 
Wilson gave their opinion against any interference. This 
attitude, however, did more harm than good, and the number 
of satis increased. In 1817 the number of widows burned 
in Bengal alone was over seven hundred. In IS27 Lord 
William Bentinck became Governor-General of India, and 
one of his first reforms was to make sciit illegal. lie carried 
the regulation in Council on 4th December 1S39, by which 
all who abetted saU were declared guilty of “ culpable 
homicide. ” To the surprise of many people the action caused 
scarcely any discontent or remonstjrance. 

In the native states, however, matters did not improve, 
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and in the Os!ford History India, p. e89nS V. A. Smith 
saysj that among the Sikhs m the Panjab the sati murders 
were atrocious. Four ladies were burned "tvith Ranjit 
Singh ; one, against her will, with Kharak Singh ; tw'o with 
Nao Nih^ Singh ; 810 (10 wives and 300 unmarried ladies 
of his senana) were sacrificed at the obsequies of Haja Suchet 
Singh ; in September 1815 four wives of Jaw’a.hir Singh were 
forced on the pyre by the soldiery ; and, after Sobraon, the 
widow of Sardar Shan Singh burnt voluntarily. Sir Lepel 
Griffin in 1898 described tliat aa being the last case in the 
Panjab. 

Although satis in the present century are rare, several 
eases have occurred. One, for example, was carried out in 
1904 in Behar, another in a small village in the Panjab in 
1905, and two in 1906 at Cawnpore and Calcutta, 

Turning now to actual descriptions of satis, the one 
which has the greatest interest for us is undoubtedly that 
of Queen Suryavati, who, in a.d, 1081, threw herself on the 
pyre of her husband Ananta, 

In my Introduction to Vol. I (p. xxxii) I referred to this 
sati of OUT author’s patroness and to Ananta's suicide 
through despair at the evil doings of his son Kala^. 

In Kalhana’s Rdjatarafigini, or Chronicle of the Kings 
of Ka^ir, is the following account of the queen's (her 
name is spelt Suiyamati) sail (Stein’s translation, 1900, vol. i, 
pp. 305-807):— 

Then she stood up, and as a SaU herself talcing the 
stick, performed the office of doorkeeper for her husband 
while she had him adorned for the last [rites]. 

She first ordered a hundred mounted soldiers to watch 
there over her grandson; then she sent forth her husband 
placed on a litter. 

Having tlius passed one 3^ij?ht and half-a-day, this devoted 
wife paid her reverence to [^va] Vijaye^dna (Vijayesa) and 
proceeded outside seated in a litter. 

When the people saw those two going forth, the horizon 
was rent, as it were, by their tumultuous lamentations, 
which mixed with the vibrating sounds of the funeral 
music. 

The moving [images of the] people reflected in the orna¬ 
ments of the hearse, which was decorated with flags, made 
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it appear as if they were close to the king and striving to 
follow Mm, 

Waving in the wind, the locks of the princes who had 
put their shoulders under the hearse appeared like splendid 
Chowies [held! over the king, who vras placed in it. 

Viewing the last service of the troops, the queen reached 
the burning-ground as the day was sinking. 

Whether from maternal affection, which is hard to 
abandon, or for some other reason, she longed at that moment 
to see her son. 

Thinking that the dust which the wind had tossed up 
was raised by an armed force, she looked out, trembling with 
agitation, in the hope of Kala^a’s coming. 

At that moment some people arrived by the road from 
the city (Srinagar). These she herself asked: “ Well, has 
Kala^a come ? ” 

But the son, who had wished to come to his mother, was 
kept back that time by the fomenters of the quarrel, who 
frightened him in various ways. 

After this the queen abandoned the hope of seeing her 
son, and asking for water from the Vifastd, recited the 
foUownng verse :~ 

“ But those who die with Vitastd water in their body, 
obtain for certain final deliverance, just like those who 
proclaim sacred learning.” 

When she had drunk the water brought to her, and had 
sprinkled it [over parts of her body], she thus cursed those 
who had destroyed affection [between parents and son] by 
their calumnies : 

“May those who have caused the fatal emnity between 
us two and om‘ son quickly be destroyed, together with their 
descendants ! ” 

Through this unfailing curse of the afflicted [queen] 
Jayananda, Jindur^ja and others found an early death. 

in order to put a stop to the slanderous rumours which 
had grown up with regard to Haladhara’s position as her 
eonfidaiit, she, the Sati, took an oath in proper form, pledging 
[her happiness in a] future life. 

Having thus attested the purity of her moral character, she 
leaped with a bright smile from the litter into the flaming Are. 

The sky became encircled [and reddened] wnth sheets of 
flames, just as if the gods, in order to celebrate her arrival, 
had covered [it] with minium. 
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The people did not notice the crackling of the fire owing 
to their lamentations, nor its heat owing to their hot grief. 
It thus appeared to them as if it were merely painted in a 
picture. 

GaAgadhara, Takkibuddha and the litter-carrier Dandaka, 
and of the female servants Udda, Nonika and Valga, followed 
her. 

Senata and Kshemata, of the families of Bappata and 
Udbhata, who had been the king’s favourites, renounced 
the world [and stopped as mendicants] at Vijay^vara* 

The beings here do not last long, being fragile, as they 
arc [mere] mechanical contrivances. The mind and the 
glass bottle have [both however] this one lasting quality, 
that the astonishing tale and the divine Ganga-water which 
are preserved in them [respectively] do not escape, nor 
become stale nor decrease. 

Before leaving Kashmir I would like to refer to a double 
eatt which took ^acc in a.d, Illl, King TJchchala had been 
treacherously murdered by conspirators just as he was on 
his way to the apartments of Bij jalfi., his favourite wife. 

Immediately after the murder, Radda, the chief con¬ 
spirator, seized the throne, but he occupied it only during 
the night of the murder and the following morning, for 
Gargachandra, one of Uchdhala’s favourite ministers, killed 
him, together with the other conspirators. 

Now besides Eijjala the late king had a wife of low 
birth named Jayamati, and when affairs had reached this 
crisis she thought she would probably be expected to become 
a so, being eager to live, she said coaxingly to Garga- 
ehandra; “Brother, make an arrangement with me.” He, 
however, took the words to be merely conventional, and 
began to prepare her funeral pyre. 

In the eighth book, 365 - 37 '!, the Bdjataraiigim {Stein, 
vol, ii, p. 31 ) describes the efforts made by Bijjala to throw 
herself on the pyre first, and the disgraceful behaviour of 
the pilferers. The author first marvels at the mentality of 
these satis. 

Nobody can understand these women of unscrutable 
mind, in whose heart there is found, as it were, combined 
the waviness of their ample locks, the excessive unsteadiness 
of their eyes and the firmness of their round breasts. 

Though given to unfaithfulness and Idlling their husbands, 
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yet they step with ease into the fire. In no manner can one 
he sure of women. 

While she, proceeding in a litter, w’as delaying on the 
road, Bijj’aia got in front of her and entered the pyre. 

Then as she (Jayamatl) was ascending the pyre her iinibs 
were hurt by the pilferers who robbed Jier in eager desire of 
her ornaments. 

When the people saw the two queens being consumed by 
the flames, together with their Chowries and parasols, they, 
too, all raised lamentations, and their eyes w'ere as if burning 
with pain. 

He (Gargaehandra) then displayed his noble ciiaract^ 
in full purity, when, though requested by all, he did not seat 
himself on the throne. 

He looked out eagerly for certain persons in whose arms 
he wished to place King Uchchala's infant son, in order to 
have him consecrated as king. 


In Southern India the rites of salt seem to have reached 
their height of development during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth,centuries in the kingdom of Vijayaiiagar. Inter¬ 
esting accounts are given by FernSo Nuniz and Duarte 
Barbosa, That of Nuniz appears in Sewell’s A Forgotten 
Empire, pp. 891-898, and gives a really graphic description 
of the rite : 

The women have the custom of burning themselves 
when their husbands die, and hold it an honour to do so. 
Vl’hen, therefore, their liusbands die, they mourn with their 
relations and those of their husbands, but they hold that 
the wife who weeps beyond measure has no desire to go in 
search of her husband ; and, the mourning finished, their 
relations speak to them, advising them to b^urn themselves 
and not to dishonour their generation. After that, it is 
said, they place the dead man on a bed witli a canopy of 
branches and covered with flowers, and they put the woman 
on the back of a worthless horse, and she goes after them 
■with. many jewels on her, and covered with roses; she 
carries a mirror in her hand and in the other a branch of 
flowers, and (she goes accompanied by) many kinds of music, 
and his relations (go with her) with much pleasure, A man 
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goes also playing on a small drum and he sings songs to her 
telling her that she is going to join her husband, and she 
answers also in singing that so she will do. As soon as she 
arrives at the place where they are always burned, sh.e waits 
with the musicians till her husband is burned, whose body 
they place in a very large pit that lias been made read}'' for 
it, covered with much firewood. Before they light the fire 
his mother or nearest relative takes a vessel of water on the 
head and a firebrand in the hand, and goes three times 
round the pit, and at eadi round makes a hole in the pot; 
and, when these three rounds are done, breaks the pot, which 
is small, and throws the torch into the pit. Then they 
apply the fire, and w'hen the body is burned comes the wife 
with all the feasier s and washes her feet, and then a ErS.hinan 
performs over her certain ceremonies according to theii’ law ; 
and when he has finished doing this she draws off with her 
own hand all the jewels that she w^ears, and divides them 
among her female relatives, and if she has sons she commends 
them to her most honoured relatives. When they have 
taken oft all she has on, even her good clothes, they put 
on heT some yellow cloths, and her relatives take her liand 
and she takes a branch in the other, and goes singing and 
running to the pit where the fire is, and then mounts on some 
steps whicli are made high up by the pit. Before they do 
this they go np three times round the fire, and then she 
mounts the steps and holds in front of her a mat that prevents 
her from seeing the fire. They throw into the fire a cloth 
containing rice, and another in which they carry betel- 
leaves, and her comb and mirror with which she adorned 
herself, saying that all these are needed to adorn herself by 
her husband’s side. Finally she takes leave of all, and puts 
a. pot of oil on her head, and casts herself into the fire with 
such courage that it is a thing of wonder; and as soon as she 
throws herself in, the relatives are ready wdth firewood and 
quickly cover her with it, and after this is done they all 
raise loud lamentations. When a captain dies, however 
many wives he has, they all burn themselves, and when the 
King dies they do the same. 

The spot where these cremations took place was probably 
at Nimbapuram, close to Talarigattu, where there is a large 
cinder mound covered over w'ith rank vegetation and trees 
of considerable age. (See A. H, Longhurst, Rampi Ruins, 
Madras, 1917, p. 41.) 
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Barbosa’s account affords an interesting comparison 
with that given above. The following details are taken 
from M. Long worth Dames’ translation ^ Hakluyt Society, 
1918) voL ij p. 213 et Beq. \— 

A great pit is dug in the buTning-ground, in which a pile 
of wood burns. When the husband’s body has been laid 
therein) and begins to burn, the widow, if poor and of lowr 
estate, throws herself into the midst of the fire. 

With a woman of high rank, the rites are much more 
costly and elaborate. 

^ After her husband's body has been burned, she enter¬ 
tains her friends and relations in as lavish a manner as 
possible. She then attires herself in her finest clothes and, 
wearing all her jewels, is led on a horse (white, if possible) 
through the whole cit^' with great rejoicings, until the party 
arrives back at the spot where the husband has been burnt. 
They now oast a great quantity of wood into the pit itself 
and on its edge make a great fixe. W'hen it has burned up 
somewhat they erect a wooden scaffold with four or five 
steps, where they take her up just as she is. When she is 
on the top she turns herself round thereon three times, 
worshipping towards the direction of sunrise, and, this done, 
she calls her sons, kindred and friends, and to each she gives 
a jewel, whereof she has many with her, and in the same way 
every piece of her clothing until nothing is left except a 
small piece of doth with which she is clothed from the waist 
down. All this she does and says so firmly, and with such 
a cheerful countenance, that she seems not about to die. 
Then she tdls the men who are with her on the scaffold to 
consider what they ow’e to their wives, who, being free to 
act, yet burn themselves alive for the love of them, and the 
women she tells to see how much they owe to their husbands, 
to such a degree as to go vrith them even to deatli. Then 
she ceases speaking, and they place in her hands a pitcher 
full of oil, and she puts it on her head, and with it she again 
turns round thrice on the scaffold and again worships to¬ 
wards the rising sun. Then she casts the pitcher of oil into 
the fire and tlmows herself after it with as much goodwill 
as if she were throwing herself on a little cotton, from ivhich 
she could receive no hurt. The kinsfolk all take part at 
once and cast into the fire many pitchers of oil and butter, 
which they hold ready for this purpose, and much wood on 
this, and therewith bursts out sucb a flame that no more 
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can be seen* The ashes that remain after tliese ceremonies 
are thrown into running streams. 

In the case of the death of a king, Barbosa tells us that 
four or five hundred women burn themselves w-ith him, as 
well as many men “who are his intimates,” In a note on 
the passage Dames says that there is abundant testimony 
as to the number of at the death of a king of Vijaya- 
nagar, Nieolo Conti was told that the king had 12,000 wdves, 
of whom 2000 or 3000 were chosen only on condition that 
at his death they should voluntarily burn themselves with 
him. 

Dames states in a note on page 213 that other inteiesting 
descriptions of satis in other parts of India are given by 
Mandelslo, Peter Mundy and Thomas Bowrey. In the case 
of Mandelslo the woman gave him one of her bracelets, no 
doubt in making a distribution of her jewels such as is 
described by Barbosa {Travels, English translation by John 
Davies, 1669, p, 32). In the same way Thomas Bowrey 
was given by the widow some flowers from her hair {Countries 
roiiwd the Bay of Bengal, edited by Sir R, Temple, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1903, p. 38). His description refers to 
Careda, between Madras and Machhlipatam, in tlie year 
1672, while Mandelslo’s refers to Kambayat, It is evident, 
therefore, that this custom was widely diffused. 

Peter Mundy’s account {Travels, edited by Sir R. C. 
Temple, Hakluyt Society, vol. ii, 1914, pp. 34-36) refers 
to a sati at Surat of a Banya’s widow- in 1630, of w-hich he 
has left his own sketch. In none of these eases is there 
anything to show that the cremation took place, as at Vi jay a- 
nagar, in a deep pit into which the widow threw herself 
either while her husband’s body was burning, or, in the case 
of persons of high rank, afterwards, with a procession on 
horseback, and great ceremonies. The custom of performing 
the cremation in a pit, as described by Barbosa and Nuniis, 
was evidently common in Southern India. Tavernier alludes 
to it in the se^'^enteenth century as prevailing on the coast 
of Coromandel. His account, though short, shows that the 
ceremony was identical with that described in the text 
(Tavernier’s Travels, English edition, 1678, Part II. bk iii 
p. 171). ’ ' 

In general the cremation seems to have talien place on 
a p>n-e, and not in a pit, and such is the nsage in cremations 
at the present day m Northern India. In Western India 
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W. Crooke says {Popular Religion and Foik-L&re of Northern 
India^ vol. i, p, 188 ) a grass hut was erected in which the 
widow sat holding her husband’s head in her lap, supporting 
it ^ith her right hand and holding in her left a torch with 
which slie kindled the hut, Such a is that described 
by Peter Mund}'', and the hut or “ cottage,” as he calls it, 
is shown in the background of his sketch. See also Dellen’s 
description of a sati in his Voyage to the East Indies^ Loudon, 
169S, pp. 48-50, which closely resembles Mundy’s account. 

In more modern days, although satis have been fairly 
numerous, the prescribed rites followed at such immolations 
differ but little in detail from what has already been said. 

In 1829, the very year in which saM was finally prohibited, 
Sir William Sleeman, in his Rambles and Recollections, de¬ 
scribes the amazing persistency which a certain old woman 
at Jubbulpore show'ed in her desire to ascend the pyre of 
her husband. Sir William did all he could to prevent it, 
and actually succeeded in delaying it for five days, but the 
miseries of the wmman seemed so genuine that at last he 
let her have her Tvay, 

“Satisfied myself,” he writes, “that it would be un¬ 
availing to attempt to save her life, I sent for all the principal 
members of the family, and consented that she should be 
suffered to burn herself if they would enter into engagements 
that no other member of their family should ever do the 
same. This they all agreed to, and the papers having been 
drawn out in due form about midday, I sent down notice 
to the old lady, who seemed extremely pleased and thankful. 
The ceremonies of bathing were gone through before three, 
while the wood and other combustible materials for a strong 
fire were collected and put into the pit. After bathing she 
called for a pan {betel-leaf) and ate it, then rose up, and 
with one arm on the shoulder of her eldest son, and the 
other on that of her nephew', apjproached the fire. As she 
rose up fire was set to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze. 
The distance w'as about one hundred and fifty yards ; she 
came on with a calm and cheerful countenance, stopped 
once, and casting her eyes upwards, said: ‘Why have they 
kept me five days from thee, my husband ? ’ On coming 
to the sentries her supports stopped, she walked round the 
pit, paused a moment, and while muttering a prayer threw 
some flowers into the fire. She then walked deliberately 
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and steadily to the brink, stepped into the centre of the 
flame, sat down, and leaning back in the midst as if reposing 
upon a couch, was consumed, without uttering a shriek or 
betraying one sign, of agony,” 

Fuller details will be found in Russell, Tribes and Castes 
oj the Central Provinces, voh ii, pp, 369-374. 

Further descriptions would be superfluous, but the few 
following references might be added to those already given 
in the course of this appendix :— 

H. A. Rose, A Glossary of ike Tribes and Castes of the 
Punjab and NortkrWest Frontier Province, Lahore, 1919, 
vol. i, pp, 200-201, 404; Indian Notes and Queries, voL iv, 
p, 16 S ; North Iridiun Notes aTid Q^iteries, voL ii, p. 726 • 
The Imperial Gazetteer of India, vol. ii, 1909, pp. 218, 498 ; 
Government of JIadras Legislative Department, The Madras 
Sati Regulatiorir (Madras Regulation No. 1 of 1880) (as 
modified up to October 1909), Madras, 1909 ; Henry Jefli'eys 
Bushby, Widow-Burning, London, 1855 ; A, K. Coomar- 
aswamy, Sail: a Vindication of the Hindu Woman (a paper 
read brfore the Sociological Society, London, 12th November 
1912); G. T, Vigne, “ Widow-Burning,” Travels in Kashmir, 
2 vols., 1842, vol. i, pp. 82-94; “ Suttee ” in Yule and 
Burnell, Hobson Jobson ; J, C, Oman, Brahmans, Theists 
and Muslims of India, 1907, p. 191 et seq. 
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APPENDIX II 

NALA AND DA^LVYANTl 

On page 236 we saw that in order to console the urthappy 
Queen Bandhumati, and hearten her in her search for her 
husbandj, the Brahnian Sumanas related the story of Nala 
and Damayanti. This tale^ beautiful in its simplicity, its 
tender pathos and in its high tone of morality, is taken from 
the MahahharaUi (I, Ihi et 

There is, however, ample evidence in the tale itself to 
show that it dates back long before the Epic period, and can 
be assigned, with but little doubt, to Vedic days. 

Aa told by Somadeva it still retains its simple form, 
but has been abbreviated in many places. Some of these 
omitted portions are of considerable interest and beauty, 
and their absence is a distinct loss. I shall therefore give 
several passages later in this appendix. 

We will ftrst consider the story as it appears in the 
Makdbkdrata. It is called the Natopdkkydna, or “ Episode 
of Nala,” and occupies sections 58-79 of the Vana Parva— 
i.e- “ Forest ” Book. Yudhishthira has gambled away his 
kingdom, wife, and all his possessions. A further loss forces 
him to become an exile for twelve years, together with his 
wife and brothers. It is during this exile in the forest (vana) 
that the story of Nala is told. 

There are several points to be noticed in assigning it 
to a much earlier period than that of the work in ’which 
it appears. It forms no part of the main plot of the 
Makdbhdmta and is inserted in exactly the same way as 
the Rig-Veda stories {e.g. tJrvasi and Pururavas) are intro¬ 
duced by Somadeva. The language and textual forms 
agree much more 'with those employed in the Vedas than 
in the Epics, But perhaps the most important point is 
that all the gods mentioned are Vedic—Indra, Agni, 
Varuna and Yama. There is no mention of Siva or Vishnu, 
In most cases these post-Vedic deities would have been 
substituted for the old ones, or else would have been 
Added in addition. But in the case of such a popular story 
276 
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as NaJa the transforming hand of the editor has heen 
withheld. 

Somadeva, however, being a poet at a court whpe Saiva 
Hinduism was at its height, felt constrained to introduce 
the chief deity of his work, and so the love of Nala and 
Damayantr is said to be “greater than that of Siva and 
Parvatl ” (see p, 241). 

The following brief outline of the stoiy as originally 
told in the Mah^haraia will show "wheire Somadeva has 
made his alterations. The beginning is similar to our 
version, except that the swan appears to Nala first and not 
to DamayantL It is Bhima himself who determines to 
celebrate his daughter’s m^aytmmra. The gods who proonre 
Nala’s aid are oiuy four—Indra, Agni, Variina and Yama— 
and Nala is merely told to announce their arrival and the 
fact that they are attending the svayamvara. Nala’s inter¬ 
view with Damayanti is of considerable length. At the 
ceremony Damayanti sees only five Nalas, not six. 

The couple live twelve years in perfect happiness, until 
Kali has a chance of entering Nala’s body. He does it, 
however, not when Nala is in a state of drunkenness, but 
when at last he has noticed some trifling neglect in. a portion 
of his daily ablutions. 

When inviting his brother to play, Pushkara says : 
“Divyd'Ofi (“Let us play with the — i.e, 

with the principEd dice known as the “bull,” Somadeva haa 
misunderstood the sense of 'orisha and makes the brothers 
play for a bull as a stake (see p, 242), 

On being driven with his hapless wife into the forest 
Nala sees some “ birds around him settling wdth their goldcn- 
tinctured wings ” and vainly tries to catch them with his only 
garment, \\^en the birds (not necessarily, or even likely„ 
swans) are flying away wuth it they say : 

“ Lo, we are the dice, to spoil thee thus descended, foolish king! 
While thou hadst a single garment all our joy was incomplete.”' 

Broken-hearted, Nala returns to Damayanti, and it is 
because of his complete nakedness that he cuts of£ half of 
Ms wife’s garment before deserting her while she is asleep. 

Vivid descriptions of the tropical forest are given, and 
the distracted appeals to animals and vegetation resemble' 
those we read of as employed by Pururavas in his search for- 
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UrvaM (see VoL U, pp, 258, 259). DamAyaati'S adventiires 
ate iMiiy arid varied. In her imagination she comes to a 
hermitage where her speedy reunion with Nala is foretold. 
Ijater on she joins a hand of merchants, but, owing to her in- 
herent bad luck, they are nearly all killed by a sudden attack 
of infuriated wild elephants. 

In the meantime Nala, ti’ansformed into a dwarf, has 
reacl:sed the Court of King Rituparna, and takes service as 
eook under the name of Bahuka. 

It is at thi& point that King Bhima sends out trustivorthy 
men in aU directions to look for his daughter. The minister’s 
name is Sudeva. 

The accounts of how Dainayanti is recognised by her 
auspicious mole, the prowess of the mysterious dwarf 
charioteer, the methods employed to discover Nala, and 
their final reunion are all told in greater detail than in the 
version of Soraadeva. 

Before giving extracts from the more important of the 
omitted portions I would enumerate the other occurrences 
of the story of Nala in Sanskrit literature. 

There are two celebrated poenis dealing with Nala’s 
adventures. The first is called Nalodaya, the authorship 
of which is uncertain. For a long time it was considered 
to be the work of Kalidasa, but recent research shows the 
author to have been the Kerala poet called Vasudeva, who 
lived in the first half of the ninth century a.i). (A. S. Rama- 
natha Ayyar, “The Authorship of the Nalodaya,” Joum. 
Roy. As. Soc., April 1925, pp. 263-275). The second is the 
Naishadhci, by Sriharsha. The Nalodaya, or “ Rise of 
Nala,” deals in four cantos with Nala’s restoration to power 
after his reuiiion with Camay anti. Prom our point of 
view it is of no value, being merely compiled to exhibit 
the author’s amazing use of varied and artificial metres, 
endless puns and tricks of style and rhyming. Sriharsha’s 
Naiskadka is also a “trick” production. Although punning 
is common, its chief characteristic is the consistent use of 
metaphors and long compound words, some running into 
two or three lines of ordinary printing. He has turned the 
simple style of the original into twenty-two cantos of the 
most elaborate Kavya (artificial poetry) style. The date 
of Sriharsha’s work is about the latter half of the twelfth 
century. 
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Nala is also the subject of whatMoniex Williams describes 
as a very curious composition, half prose, half verse, called 
Naln'Ckam^, by an author named Trivikrama. Finally there 
is the Tamil }^ala-Rdja and a Telugu poem by Raghava, 
written about A,i>, 1650. They are both independent com¬ 
positions and not translations from the Sanskrit. 


I now proceed to the extracts from the Mahahhoxata. 
The translation foUow’ed is that by H. H. Milman in Monier 
Williams’ edition of 1860, 

Nala is tom between the power of Kali within him. and 
his own nature. Finally Kali is successful and Damayanti 
deserted: 

Long within his heart he pondered, and again, again weighed 
o’er. 

Best he thought it Damayanti to desert, that wretched king. 
From her virtue none dare harm her in the lonely forest way, 
Her the fortunate, the noble, my devoted wedded W'ife. 

Thus his mind on Damayanti dwelt in its perverted thought. 
Wrought by Kali’s evil influence to desert his lovely wife. 

Of himself without a garment, and of her with only one. 

As he thought, approached he near her to divide that single 
robe. 

“ How shall I divide the garment by my loved one unper¬ 
ceived ? ” 

Pondering this within his spirit round tlie cabin Nala went; 
In that narrow cabin’s circuit Nala wandered here and there, 
Till he found without a scabbard, shining, a well-tempered 
sword. 

Then w'hen half that only garment he had severed, and put on, 
In her sleep Vidarbha’s princess with bewildered mind he 
fled. 

Yet, his cruel heart relenting, to the cabin turns he back; 

On the slumbering Damayanti gazing, sadly wept the king ; 
Thou, that sun nor wind hath ever roughly visited, my love ! 
On the hard earth in a cabin sleepest with thy guardian gone. 
Thus attired in half a garment she that aye so sweetly smiled, 
Like to one distracted, beauteous, how at length will she 
awake ? 

How“ wiirt fare with Bhmm’s daughter, lone, abandoned by 
her lord, 
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Wandering in the savage forest, where wild beajsts and 
serpents dwell ? 

May the suns and winds of heaven, may the genii of the 
woods, 

Noblest, may they all protect thee, thine own virtue thy 
best guard. 

To his wife of peerless beauty on the earth, ’twas thus he spoke. 

Then of sense bereft by Kali Nala hastily set forth ; 

And departing, still departing he returned again, again ; 

Dragged away by that bad demon, ever by his love drawn 
back. 

Nala, thus his heart divided into two conflicting parts, 

Like a swung goes backward, forward, from the cabin, to and 
fro. 

Torn away at length by Kali flics afar the frantic king, 

Leaving there his wife in sluniber, making miserable moans. 

Reft of sense, possessed by Kali, thinking still on her he left, 

Passed he in the lonely forest, leaving his deserted wife. 

At fii'st Damayantt cannot believe she has been deserted. 

Perhaps Nala is playing a joke: 

“ But thou^st had thy sport—enough then, now desist, O 
king of men. 

Mock not thou a trembling woman, show thee to me, 0 my 
lord 1 

Yes, I see thee, there 1 see thee hidden as thou think’st 
from sight, 

In the bushes why conceal thee ? Answer me. Why speak’st 
thou not ? 

O ungentle prince of monarehs 1 to this piteous plight re¬ 
duced, 

WTierefore wilt thou not approach me to console me in my 
woe ? 

For myself I will not sorrow, nor for aught to me befalls. 

Thou art all alone, my husband, I will only mourn for thee.” 

As Damayanti wanders on she penetrates deeper and 

deeper into the forest, which is thus graphically described : 

Full of lions, pards, and tigers, stags, and buffaloes, and 
bears, 

\T.Tiere all kinds of birds were fiocking, and wild men and 
robbers dwelt. 
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Thick mth Sals, bamboos, A^watthaa, Dhavas, and the 
Ebon dark, 

Oily Inguds, Kin^uks, Arjuns, Jfim trees, Syandans, Sal- 
malas - 

Full with Rose-apples and Mangoes, Lodh trees. Catechus 
and Canes, 

Blushing Lotuses, Kadambas, and the tree with massy 
leaves; 

Close overspread with Jujubes, Bel trees, tangled with the 
holy Fig, 

Palms, Priyalas, Dates, Hantas, trees of every form and name. 
Pregnant with rich mines of metal many a mountain it 
enclosed, 

Many a shady resonant arbour, many a deep and wondrous 
glen; 

Many a lake, and pool, and river, birds and beasts of every 
sliape. 

She, in forms terrific round her, serpents, elves, and giants 
saw: 

Pools, and tanks of lucid water, and the shaggy tops of hills, 
Flowing streams and headlong torrents saw, and wondered 
at the sight. 

And the Princess of Vldarbha gazed where, in their countless 
herds. 

Buffaloes and boars were feeding, bears, and serpents of the 
wood. 

Safe in virtue, bright in beauty, glorious, and of high resolve, 
Now alone, VidarbhaVs daughter, wandering, her lost Nala 
sought. 

After many adventures she falls in with a party of 
merchants, but during the night they are attacked by wild 
elephants: 

When the midnight came, all noiseless came in silence deep 
and still, 

Weary slept the band of merchants, lo; a herd of elephants, 
Oozing moisture from their temples, came to drink the 
troubled stream. 

When that caravan they gazed on, with their slumbering 
beasts at rest, 

The tame elephants they scented, those wild forest ele¬ 
phants ; 
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Eorward rush they fleet and furious, mad to slay, and wild 
with heat; 

Irresistible the onset of the rushing ponderous brutes. 

As the peaks from some high mountain down the valley 
thundering roU. 

Strewn was all the wray before them with the houghs, the 
trunks of trees; 

On they rushed to where the travellers slumbered by the 
lotus-lake. 

Trampled down and vainly struggling, helpless on the earth 
they lay. 

“ Woe, oh, woe I ” shrieked out the merchants, wildly some 
began to fly. 

In the forest’s thickets plunging ; some stood gasping, blind 
with sleep ; 

And the elephants down beat them wuth their tusks, their 
trunks, their feet. 

Many saw their camels dying, mingled with the men on foot, 

And in frantic tumult rushing wildly struck each other 
down; 

Many miserably shrieking cast them down upon the earth, 

Many climbed the trees in terror, on the rough ground 
stumbled some. 

Thus in various wise and fatal, by the elephants assailed. 

Lay that caravan so wealthy, scattered all abroad or slain. 

Such, so fearful was the tumult, the three worlds seemed all 
appalled, 

** ’Tis a fire amid the encampment, save ye, fly ye, for your 
lives, 

Lo, your precious pearls ye scatter, take them up, why fly 
so fast ? 

Save tliem, ’tia a common venture, jfear ye not that I 
deceive,” 

Thus t’each other shrieked the merchants as in fear they 
scattered round, 

“ Yet again I call upon you, cowards 1 think ye what ye do.” 

All around this frantic carnage raging through the prostrate 
host, 

Damayanti soon awakened, with her heart all full of dread ; 

There she saw a hideous slaughter, the whole world might 
well appal. 

To such sights all unfamiliar gazed the queen with lotus-eyes. 

Pressing in her breath with terror slowly rose she on her feet. 
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When finally Damayanti is recognised by Sudeva he 
describes her wasted frame : 

Like the full moon, darkly beauteous, with her fair and 
sweUing breasts, 

Her, the queen, that with her brightness makes each clime 
devoid of gloom. 

With her lotus-eyes expanding, like Manmatha’s queen 
divine; 

Like the moonlight in its fullness, the desire of all the 
W'orld. 

From Vidarbha’s pleasant waters her by cruel fate plucked 

.up. 

Like a lotus-flower uprooted, with the mire and dirt around : 
Like the pallid night, ivhen Rahu sw^allows up the darkened 
moon : 

For her husband wan with sorrow, like a gentle stream dried 
up; 

Like a pool, where droops the lotus, whence the affrighted 
birds have fled, 

By the elephant’s proboscis, in its quiet depths disturbed. 
Tender, soft-LLmbed, in a palace fit, of precious stones, to 
dwell. 

Like the lotus-stem, uprooted, parched and withered by the 
sun. 

Fair as generous, of adornment worthy, yet ail unadorned, 
Like the young moon’s slender crescent in the heavens by 
dark clouds veiled. 

The rolling of Rituparna’s chariot, driven by Nala, is 
heard approaching the city : 

With the evening in Vidarhha, men at watch, as they drew 
near. 

Mighty Rituparna’s coming to King Bhima did proclaim. 
Then that king, by Bhima’s mandate, entered in Kundina’s 
walls. 

All the region round him echoing with the thunders of his 
car. 

But the echoing of that ehariot "when King If ala’s horses 
heard. 

In their joy they neighed and trampled, even as Nala’s self 
were there. 
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Damayaiiti too the rushing of King Nala’s chariot heard, 

As a cloud that hoarsely thunders at the coming of the 
rains. 

All her heart was thrilled with wonder at that old familiar 
sound. 

On they seemed, to come, as Nala drove of yore his trampling 
steeds : 

Like it seemed to Bhima's daughter, and e’en so to Nala’s 
steeds. 

On the palaee-roofs the peacocks, th’elephants within their 
stalls, 

And the horses heard the rolling of the mighty monarch’s 
car. 

Elephants and peacocks hearing the fleet chariot rattling on. 
Up they raised their necks and clamoured, as at sound of 
coming rain. 

Damayanti spake; 

“How the rolling of yon chariot, filling, as it seems, the 
earth, 

Thrills my soul with unknown transport I It is Nala, king 
of men. 

If this day I see not Nala with his glowing moon-like face. 
Him, the king with countless virtues, I shall perish without 
doubt. 

If this day within th’embraces of that hero’s clasping arms 
I the gentle pressure feel not, without doubt I shall not 
live. 

If ’tis not, like cloud of thunder, he that comes, Nishadba’s 
king, 

I this day the fire will enter, burning like the hue of gold. 

In his might like the strong lion, like the raging elephant. 
Comes he not, the prince of princes, I shall perish without 
doubt. 

Not a falsehood I remember, I remember no offence ,* 

Not an idle word remember, in his noble converse free. 

Lofty, patient, like a hero, liberal beyond all kings, 

Nought ignoble, as the base-bom, even in private, may he 

As I think upon Ms virtues, as I think by day, by night. 

All this heart is rent with anguish, widowed of its own be¬ 
loved.” 
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Thus lamenting, she ascended, as with frenzied mind 
possessed. 

To the palace roofhigh terrace to behold the king of men. 
In the middle court high seated in the car, the lord of earth, 
Rituparna with Varshneya and with Vhhulia she saw. 

When Varshneya from that chariot, and when Vahuka came 
down. 

He let loose those noble eoiirsers, and he stopped the glowing 

ear. 

From that chariot seat descended Situparna, king of men, 
To the nohle monarch Bhima he drew near, for strength re- 
now'ncd. 

Him received with highest honour Bhima, for without due 
cause 

Deemed not he the Raja’s visit, nor divined his daughter’s 
plot. 

“Wherefore com’st thou? hail and welcome 1” thus that 
gracious king inquires; 

For iiis daughter’s sake he knew not that the lord of men had 
come. 

But the Raja Rituparna, great in wisdom as in might, 

When nor king within the palace, nor king’s son he could 
behold. 

Nor of svayamvara heard he, nor assembled Bra hm ans saw, 
Thus Avithin his mind deep pondering spoke of Ko^ala the 
lord; 

“ Hither, O majestic Bhima, to salute tliee am I come.” 

But King Bhima smiled in secret, as he thought within his 
mind: 

“ What the object of this journey of a hundred ycyanas ? 
Passing through so many cities for this cause he set not forth j 
For this cause of little moment to our court he hath not 
come, 

’Tis not so;—perchance hereafter I may know his journey’s 
aim.” 

After royal entertainment then the king his guest dismissed; 
“ Take then thy repose,” thus said he, “ weary of thy journey, 
rest.” 

Ushered by roval servants, he to th’appointed chamber went: 
There retired iCing Rituparna, with Varshpeya in his suite. 
Vahuta, meantime, the chariot to the chariot-house had led, 
There the coursers he unharnessed, skil^lly he dressed them 
there, 
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And with gentle words caressed them, on the chariot-seat 
sate down. 

But the woeful Damayanti, when Bhangasuri she’d seen, 
And the charioteer Vaxshneya, and the seeming Vshulta, 
Thought within Vidarbha's princess x “ Whose was that fleet 
chariot’s sound ? 

Such it seems as noble Nala’s, yet no Nala do I see, 

Hath the charioteer Varshneya Nala’s noble science 
learned ? 

Therefore did the thundering chariot sound as driven bv 
Nala’a self ? 

Or may royal Rituparna lihe the skilful Nala drive ? 
Therefore did tlie rolling chariot seem as of Nishadha’s king ? ” 
Thus when Damayantl pondered in the silence of her soul, 
She, the beauteous, sent her handmaid to that king her 
messenger. 

Accordingly she sends her maid, Kesini, to find out who 
the mysterious deformed charioteer really is. After a few 
preliminary questions she broaches the subject of Nala r 

“ Knows the cliaxioteer Varshneya whither royal Nala went ? 
Of his fortune hath he told thee ? Vahuka, what hath he 
said ? 

Vslxuka spake; 

He of the unhappy Nala safe the children borne away, 
Wheresoe’er he would departed, of King Nala knows he 
nought: 

Nothing of Nishadlia’s Raja, fair one I living man doth 
know. 

Through the world, concealed he wanders, having lost his 
proper form. 

Only N^a’s self of Nala knows, and his own inward soul, 

Of himself to living mortal Nala will no sign betray,” 

Kesini spake ; 

“ He that to Ayodhya’s city went, the holy Brahman first, 
Of his faithful wife these sayings uttered once and once 
again; 

‘ Whither went’st thou then, O gamester, half my garment 
severing off; 
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Leaving in the forest sleeping, all forsaken, thy belov’d ? 
Even as thou commanded’st, sits she, sadly waiting thy 
return. 

Day and night, consumed with sorrow, in her scant half- 
garment clad. 

Oh ! to her for ever weeping, in the extreme of her distress, 
Grant thy pity, noble hero, answer to her earnest prayer.’ 
Speak again the words thou uttered’st, words of comfort to 
her soul, 

The renowned Vidarbha’s princess fain that speech would 
hear again, 

IVhen the Brahman thus had spoken, what thou answered’st 
back to him, 

That again Vidarbha’s princess in the self-same words would 
hear.” 

His heart wrung with sorrow and emotion, Nala is unable 
to restrain his tears* Kefiini returns to her mistress to make 
her report. Damayanti is now more than ever certain that 
the charioteer is indeed Naia, However, she bids KeSini 
go again and watch his every action. On returning she 
relates the amazing things she has seen; 

“ Very holy is he, never mortal man in aU my life 
Have I seen, or have I heard of, Damayanti, like to him. 

He drew near the lowly entrance, bowed not down his stately 
head; 

On the instant, as it saw him, up th’expanding portal rose. 
For the use of J^tuparna much and various viands came; 
Sent, as meet, by royal Bhima, and abundant animal food, 
These to cleanse, with meet ablution, were capacious vessels 
s et; 

As he looked on them, the vessels stood, upon the instant, 
full. 

Then, the meet ablutions over, Vahuka went forth and took 
Of the withered grass a handful, held it upward to the sun; 

On tiic instant, brightly blazing, shone the all-consuming 
hrc. 

Much I marvelled at the wonder, and amazed am hither 
come ; 

Lo, a second greater marvel sudden burst upon my sight J 
He that blazing fire stood handling, yet unharmed, unburned 
remained. 
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At his will flows forth the water, and as quickly sinks 
again. 

And another greater wonder, lady, did I there behold : 

He the flowers which he had taken gently moulded in his hands, 

In his hands the flowers, so moulded, as with fl-eshening life 
endued. 

Blossomed out with richer fragrance, stood erect upon their 
stems : 

An. these marvels having noted, swiftly came I back to thee.” 

DamayantI, when these wonders of the king of men she 
heard, 

Thought yet more King Nala present, by his acts and mien 
reveeded. 

She her royal lord suspecting in the form of Vahuka, 

With a gentle voice and weeping spake to Xesini again : 

*‘Go again, and whilst he heeds not, meat by Vahuka 
prepared 

Prom the kitchen softly taking, hither, Ke^inl, return,” 

She to Vahuka approaching, unperceived stole soft aw’ay 

Of the well-eooked meat a morsel; warm she bore it in her 
ha^te. 

And to Damayanti gave it Ke^inl without delay. 

Of the food, prepared by Nala oft the flavour had she tried ; 

Tasting it she shrieked in anguish; “Nala is yon charioteer.” 

Stirred by vehement ^notion, of her mouth ablution made; 

She her pair of infant children sent with K^ini to him. 

Soon as he young Indrasena with her little brother saw. 

Up he sprang, his arms wound round them, to Ms bosom 
folding both; 

When he gazed upon the children, like the children of the 
gods. 

All his heart overflowed with pity, and aloud his tears broke 
forth. 

Yet Nishadha-Vs lord perceiving she his strong emotion 
marked, 

Prom his hold released the children, and to Ke^ini spake 
thus : 

“ Oh ! so like mine own twin ohOdren was yon lovely infant 
pair. 

Seeing them thus unexpected, have I broken out in tears. 

If so oft thou comest hither men some evil will suspect. 

We within this land are strangers; beauteous maiden, part in 
peace.” 
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Dam^anti now decides on personal action and manages 
to have B^uka summoned to the palace, where she obtains 
from him a confession that he is Neua, She then, by an " Act 
of Truth,” calls on heaven to he witness to her pure life 
since her desertion by Nala, 

Thus adjured, a solemn witness, spake the wind from out 
the air; 

“She hath done or thought no evil, Nala, ’tis the truth we 
speak: 

King, the treasure of her virtue in its fulln^s hath she 
kept, 

Her we have watched and guarded ever closely for three 
livelong years. 

This unrivalled scheme she plotted only for thy absent 
sake; 

In one day a hundred yqjans who beside thyself may drive ? 
Thou hast met with Bhlma*s daughter, Bhima’a daughter 
meets with thee, 

Cast away all jealous scruple, to thy bosom take thy wife,” 
Even as thus the wind was speaking, flowers fell showering 
all around ; 

And the gods’ sweet music sounded on the jsephyr floating 
light. 

As on this surpassing wonder royal Nala stood and gazed, 

Of the blameless Damayanti mdted all his jealous doubts. 
Then, by dust all undefiled he the heavenly vest put on, 
Thought upon the King of Serpents, and his proper form 
resumed. 

In his own proud form her husband Bhima’s royal daughter 
saw. 

Loud she shrieked, the undespised, and embraced the king 
of men, 

Bhima’s daughter, too. King Nala, shining glorious as of old. 
Clasped unto his heart, and fondled gently that sweet infant 
pair. 

Then her face upon his bosom, as the lovely princess laid, 

In her calm and gentle sorrow, softly sighed the long-eyed 
queen: 

He, that form stiU mire-defiled, as he clasped with smUe 
serene, 

Long the king of men stood silent, in the ecstasy of woe. 

All the tale of Damayanti, and of Nala aU the tale, 
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To King Bhlma, in her transport, told Vidarbha’s mother- 
qneen. 

Then replied that mighty monarch: “ Nala, his ablutions done, 
Thus rejoined to Damayanti I to-morrow will behold,” 

They the night in joy together passed, relating, each to each, 
All their wanderings in the forest, and each wild adventure 
strange. 

In King Bhima’s royal palace, studying each the other’s bliss, 
With glad hearts, Vidarhha's princess and the kingly Nala 
dwelt. 

In his fourth year of divorcement, reunited to his wife, 
Richly fraught with every blessing, at the height of joy he 
stood. 

Damayanti too rewedded, stiE increasing in her bliss, 

Like as the glad earth to water opens its half-budding fruits. 
She of weariness unconscious, soothed each grief, and mil each 

^ joy. 

Every wish fulfilled, shone brightly, as the niglit when high 
the moon. 

The rejoicing extends throughout the city, and all neces¬ 
sary explanations are duly made. Nala now thinks of revenge 
and hurries back to NishsLda: 

There a month when he had sojourned, of King Bhima 
taking leave. 

Guarded he by few attendants to Nishadha took his way. 
With a single splendid chariot, and with elephants sixteen. 
And with fifty armed hoi^emen, and six hundred men on 
foot; 

Making, as “twere, earth to tremble, hastening onward, did the 
king 

Enter awful in his anger, and terrific in his speed. 

Then the son of Virasena to King Pushkara drew near ; 
“Play we once again,” then said he, “ much the wealth I 
have acquired : 

All I have, even Damayanti, every treasure I possess. 

Set I now upon the hazard, Pushkara, thy kingdom thou ; 

In the game once more contend we, ’tis my settled purpose 
this. 

Brother, at a single hazard, play we boldly for our lives. 

From another he who treasures, he who mighty realm hath 
won, 
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’Tis esteemed a bounden duty to play back the counter 
game. 

If thou shrinkest from the hazard, be our game the strife 
of arms, 

Meet we in the single combat all our difference to decide. 

An hereditary kingdom may by any means be sought, 

Be tewon. by any venture, this the maxim of the seers. 

Of two courses set before thee, Pushkara, the option make, 

Or in play to stand the hazard, or in combat stretch the 
bow.” 

By Nishadha’s lord thus challenged, Pushkara, with smile 
suppressed, 

As secure of easy victory, answered to the lord of earth : 

“ Oh what joy ! abundant treasures thou hast won, again 
to play; 

Oh what joy ! of Damayanti, now the hard-won prize is 
mine; 


Oh what joy J again thou livest with thy consort, mighty- 
armed i 

With the wealth I win bedecked soon sheJl Bhima's 
daughter stand 

By my side, as by great Indr a stands the Apsara in heaven, 

StiU on thee hath dwelt my memory, stih I Ve waited, King, 
for thee; 

In the play I find no rapture but ’gainst kinsman like thy¬ 


self. 


\\Tien this day the round-limbed Princess Damayanti, un¬ 
despised, 

I shall win, I rest contented, still within mine heart she 
dwells.” 

Hearing his contemptuous language franticly thus pouring 
forth, 

With his sword th’indignant Nala fain had severed off his 
head. 

But with haughty smile, with anger glaring in his blood-red 
eyes, 

“Play we now, not talk thus idly; conquered, thou’It no 
longer talk,” 

Then of Pushkara the gaming and of Nala straight began; 

In a single throw by Nala was the perilous venture gained ; 

Pushkara, his gold, his jewels, at one hazard all was won I 

Pushkara in play thus conquered, with a smile the King 
rejoined; 
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Mine again is aE this kingdom, undisturbed, its foes 
o’ercome. 

Fallen king ! Vidarbiia’s daughter by thine eyes may ne^er 
be seen. 

Fool ! thou’rt now, with all thy household, unto abject 
slavery sunk. 

Not thyself achieved the conquest that subdued me here¬ 
tofore 1 

’Twas achieved by mightier Kali, that thou didst not, 
fool, perceive. 

Yet my wrath, by him enkindled, will I not 'gainst thee 
direct ,* 

Live tliou henceforth at thy pleasure, freely I thy life bestow. 
And of thine estate and substance give I thee thy fitting 
share. 

Such my pleasure, in thy welfare, hero, do I take delight, 
And mine unabated friendship never shall from thee depart. 
Pushkara, thou art my brother, may’st thou live an hundred 
years ! ” 

Naia thus consoled his brother, in his conscious power and 
strength, 

Sent him home to his own city, once embracing, once again, 
Pushkara, thus finding comfort, answered to Nishadha's lord. 
Answered he to Punya^loka, bowing low with folded hands; 
“ Everlasting be thy glory ! may'st thou live ten thousand 
years ! 

That my life to me thou grantest, and a city for mine 
home J ” 

Hospitably entertained, there a month when he had dwelt. 
Cheered in spirit to his city, Pushkara, with aU his kin, 

With a well-appomted army, of attendant slaves an host. 
Shining like the sun, departed, in his full meridian orb, 
Pushkara thus crowned with riches, thus unharmed, when he 
dismissed. 

Entered then his royal city, with surpassing pomp, the king; 
As he entered, to his subjects Nala spake the words of peace. 
From the city, from the country, all, with hair erect with joy, 
Came, with folded hands addressed him, and the counsellors 
of state: 

“ Happy are we now, 0 monarch, in the city, in the fields. 
Setting forth to do thee homage, as to Indra all the gods.” 
Then at peace the tranquil city, the first festal gladness o’er, 
With a mighty host escorted, Damayantl brought he home. 
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DamayarH5 rich in. trcasureSj in her father’s blessings rich, 
Glad dismissed the mighty-minded Bhima, fearful in lijs 
strength. 

With the daughter of Vidarbha, with his children in his joy, 
Nala lived, as lives the sovereign of the gods in NandaTia. 
Reaseended thus to glory, lie, among the kings of earth. 
Ruled his realm in Jambudwipa, thus rewoii, with highest 
fame ; 

And all holy rites performed he with devout munifieenee. 

The following bibliography gives the chief editions and 
translations of Nala and Damayanti :— 

NaluSf a iSanslerit Foem from the Makdbhdrata, edited, with 
Latin translation and notes, by F. Bopp, ISIJ); Nal und 
Bamajanti. Eine indische Geschichtet (bearbeitet) von F. 
Riickert, Zweite Auflage, Frankfm't a/M, 1838; Nalas und 
Damafanii, eine indisc^ Dicktungf aus dem Sanskrit iiberseizt 
von F. Bopp, Berlin, 1838; Nala und Damajanii, ubersetzt 
und erlaut^ von E. Meier, Stuttgart, 1847-1854; Nala 
ock Damayanii, en indisk dikt ur MaJ^liMrata fran originaUt 
ofversatt och med fdrklamndi noter, fdrsedd af H. K^gtca, 
Helsingfors, 1852 ; NalUf iraduit m fran^ais, par 
Burnonf, Nancy, 1856; Nala e Damaianti, tradotto per 
St Gatti, Napoli, 1858; Nionde ock iionde sdngema af Nala 
och Damayanti, fran Sanskrit ofversatie och kontmenteradef 
Akademisk afhandlung . . , af E- G, F. Gibers, Lund, 1862 ; 
Die Geschichte von Ndla. Versuch einer HersUillung des 
Textes, von C. Bruce, St Petersburg, 1862; Noates Indices 
sivc qumstiones in Nalum Mahdbkdratcuniy L. Grasberger, 
Wirceburgi, 1868 ; Naladamayantikathdnakat from the Nalo- 
pdkhydna, Lahore, 1871; Nal a DamajanM, Safe Indickd^ 
ceshy vypravvje, J. LihMsk^, etc., u Olomouci, 1875; Sioria 
di Nalo^ M. Kerbaker, Torino [printed], Firenze, 1878; The 
Story of Nala and Damayanii . . . translated . . . into English 
Froset to which is added . . , notes, by Pandita Jaganatha, 
St Louis, [1881] i Notes on the Nalopahkydnam or Tale of Nala 
for the Use of Classical Students, J. Peile, University Press, 
Cambridge, 1881; Nalopdkhydnam or The Tale of Nala, Text 
and Vocabulary, Th. Jarrett, Cambridge, 1882 ; II Be Nala r 
Trilogia drammatica, A. de Gubernatis, Firenze 1883; Nala 
and Bamayanti A Drama in Five Acts and in Prose and 
Verse, etc., Scottish Branch Press, Negapatam, 1894. 
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Ahbayaj ’wife of Xing 
Dadhiv^Finia, 105-107 
Abrahmcmraii [unbroken 
chastityjs 105 

on* of the four 
priests at an 14, 

_ 15 

Adltya^ Aryaman an, SO^ 
Bhagaan^ SO, SOjt^; Puslian 
originally the sun, later an, 

60, mn^ 

Adltya-^armanp father of 
Guna^aman,. &6-98 
Adityasenji, horse - sacrifiee 
performed by, 14 
Ag7u&k [“ fire 263 
Asni, God of Fite, 113^ 275, 
276 

Agnihof.rij the ceremony 15 
Agni-Soina, nniiuals sacrificed 
tOj. l-S 

A^c ("first"’), 263 
Ai^are^a tliCj 64«^ 

Akbarj attempts to suppress 
hys 263 

Alankatavari (Book IX)s 122- 
251 

AJankaravatij Story of, 123- 
125 

Alankaravablj 'tvffe of iS'arftva- 
hanadatta,. 125-125^ 130, 
136440, 167, 16S, 1S4, 
190. 302, 212 

Albuquerque, attempt to 
abolish sa£l by, 265 
Allahab^, Agra, Delhi and 
Oude, the modern prov¬ 
inces of (i.e. Madhyadesa), 
156, 156?ii 

Allahab+ld (Prayfiga, place 
of sacrifice”), 

Amar the Sikh Guru, 

condemnation of by 
the, 263 

Anibam (the sky), 244m^ 
Ambiha. (Parvati, Durga, 
Gauri, etc.), 114> 118, 155 
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Amen-hetep 11 at Thebes, 
bodies of women found in 
the tomb of, 256 
Anangapmb hitj or Aiiangai'ati^ 
149, 151454, 156467 
Anangarati and her four 
Suitors, Story ofi 144-167 
Ananta of Kashmir, mtl of 
Queen Suryavati, widow 
of King, 264-266 
Anar}^an (F. F; Arbuthnot), 
Earh/ Ideas: A Group <yf 
Hzjidoc^ 4S 

(the five lighter 
vowsjs 105 

Ari^fsdekapravemko ^oga^ (art 
of enteri nganoth ere body) ^ 
46 

Apollodorus, Lihrarj/, 256 
ApsaraseS given to Narava- 
hanadatta, 1S7 
Arbuthnotj F, E (Aiiaryan), 
Idea^ i A Group of 
Hindoo Siariesj 4S 
Arghii (an o Wat ion to gods 
and venerable men), IS. 
28 

Arhats (Jaina Saviours)» 107 
Aristophanes, Ao^uiTTriaTis^ 

{'^wealth and "mean¬ 
ing 164?t^ 

Artha%^amian, the merchant^ 
196-198 

Aryaman, an A dityaj 80j 
AiyuptifTiL {" noble lord''), 
form of address from wife 
to husband^ 34i 34w^ 
Ai^Tkala, the horse^ 209 
A^kamSU^ 140-144 
A^okavati, wife of Mah^ena^ 
85. 87. 91, 94, 95, 98, 100, 
^ 102, 104 

AlnsmoJt (the four ascetic 
stages of student, house¬ 
holder^ anchorite and 
mendicant),. 340 k% 241w 


Asura ladies^ the Fitsupata 
ascetic and the, 335> 236 
Asura Maya^ the, 3, 18, 17- 
22, 25*^29, 32. 37-39, 41- 
45, 49-51, 56, 57, 59-61 
A ft (h o^s^saerifi ce), 
9, 14-16, 18 

Atala, one of the seven 
uudenvorids. 

Atfinrva-E^Aoj the, 95, 203 

Fcda, the, traus. 
W, D. Whitney, ed. C. R. 
Lanmnit, 263 
Atkinson, 
teer, I59fl4l 

Avod^na Pataka, the, 

A^iohara (" injustice and 
"movement of sheep”), 
Uin^ 

Ayodhya* 126, 129, 285 

Badan or jiijube tree, i.erd 
□rthe” (Vishnu). 159 j 4^ 
Bsdarik^d or Badannatha, a 
place sacred to Viah^u. 
159. 159*tS 160-ft 

Badarlnatlja, or Badarinara- 
ya)^, manifestation of 
Vishnu, l59n^ 

thej lS2?i^ 

Eahuka, or Vabuka, name of 
Nala when a cook, 277* 
234, 288 

BalShaka, the mountain, 185 
Bali (East Indies), widow¬ 
burning still practised in, 
257, 258 

B^lkash^ Lake, 185^^ 
Bandhumati. wife of M abip^a, 

229, 234, 236, 250, 251* 275 
Barbosa^ Duarte, account of 
by* 269, 270 

Baring'Gould, Carious Mvtkt 
of Middk Agesj 
245^1 

Barnett, L. D., 92?!^; A n- 
ilquiliss of Indut^ 16. 258n^ 
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Bartadif Sagm, Marche 
Gehr'duche mts Mtkleriiyitrgj 
93 »«, un9i\ mn^ 

Bealp S^t <^The Merehnnt 
Tplio struck his Mother^” 
Ind. j4nt., 229?t3 
Bexsfey, Pimtiahat^trajl^^n^i 
%30iih 

Bengal p Ganges Valley and 
Bajput^nai Strongest 

iDp ^63 

Bentincks Lord William ^ 
aboUtioD of ffei? bVn S63 
Be van, E. R., India in 
Early Greek and Latin 
Literature/^ Canairirfge 
History &f Indm^. 261 
Bhadrakeh" (Pitrvatl, Durgfii 
Urn a, eter)+ 

BbagA, m Aditya^ 80 ^ 
Bhairava {Siva}^ 225^ 225#^ 
m, mill 

Bhaironj the village god, 

225»a 

Bh^hajnaj a Vai^ya, 145j 
155 

Bhavabhilti^ M&dha^, 

14^# 

BhavfinT (Farvatl, Durgap 
Um&i IL® 

Bhima, Kingof Vidarbhaand 
^ther of DaTnayant^^ 237- 
240p 244p 246/ 250, £76, 
277, 37d, 2S2-284p2Sap 289 
Bhogavarmaii, the merchant. 

m-m 

Bhuoup the soil, 17791^ 
Bhutas^Kandin, prince of the> 
20 

Bhutasana, the magic chariotj 
3-6, S, 0. 12, 13 
Bijjak, favourite wife of 
King UchchaTa of Kashmirp 
2G6, 267 

BirJinger, AtisSch^bm, 93jt^p 
l45^t^ 

Blagden^ €. O. p 224?i^ 
Blockab^g, dancing witli the 
Teutonic Bhftirava on the. 
227ni 

Bloomheld, Joseph and 
Potipharin Hinds Fiction,” 
Traits, PhilAinf.t 104, 
107 1 Lifi 3?td 'SU>Ties oj^ 
P^rgvUTi^haj 47 On the 
Art of entering Anotlier^s 
Bod?/' Ps^off, Amer. Phil. 
Soc l 47 

Boccaccio, Dec££tn^rm 165*^, 
163 

B^htlingk^ 21 


BohtHngk and Kotb, .VrtftjinV 
ZiwriEtjarirfl^ 33 jj^ 43n^b 2I?4 ^p 
122912, 

Bolte+ J.j and G- PoUvkflp 
Anfficrhmgen 2u dsn Kinder 
B. HaustndrcheTi. dcr lirifder 
llT^i^p 129?!, 

14591^ 

Boppj F.j Nalastmd D^rinnj^ntij 
eific tndtsche Di^fdmg aus 
rfe*M Sanskrit iiberspizi^ 202 j 
NabiSf a Samkrii PaanjTV^it 
ihe MahabharaUf, 292 

Borneo or Sumatra (Karpiira- 
dvipaj, 22491^ 

Bowrey, T.^ Cfjuniries rowid 
tks Ban ^jf ed. E- C. 

Templep 270 

Brahma, 23^ 49, 53, 63, 69, 
75, 109, 130, 136, 213 

Pra^iiwaji, one of the four 
priests at an airnmedha^ 14, 
16 

a kind of rice- 
porridge eaten at the 
15 

Brnkmd^n, nr asking poetical 
riddles, 16 

Brand, Fopvdar AniupditeSy 
99ji^ 199fti 

Brihaspati (preceptor of the 
'gods), 63, 115 

Briscoe, J. P., KoitiTigltiHnshirc 
Facts ittid PicJioKSj 997t® 

Brock Lanfi teyt> 3791-^, 529^^, 
7391.S 92fttp !02fti, 110>t^ 
llln\ lS3fti 

Brouwer, van Limburg, Akharj 

aft 15091^ 

Brtice, C.p Dla Gescidcfdc umi 
Nala^ Versftch eincr HejsUl- 
Img dcs Tearfcfl, 292 

Brunlilld in the Nibelun^ 
iwythi immolation oL 25^ 
256 

Biidge> E. IValliSp Osiris 
fl«d ihe Egi^ptioji Restirrec- 
fioftp 257 

Burnell, A- Cm H. Yule and, 

. Suttee/* Hobson Jobsvtif 
272 

Buraoufp E,, Lc Loins dc la 
Bonne Lpi, 2Sft^ 

Burnoufp E._, Mala, iroduit en- 
Fra^i^ais^ 292 

Button, E, F.p T/ie Tho^mnd 
Nights and a Night, 21 n, 
0On^ lOSftS, mn\ 102ftS 
24091 

Bush by > H.J., Widow- 
272 


^vLtt^r'WOTth, Zig-Zag Journeys 
in. fndiOv 48 

Campbell, J. F,t Popular Tales 
fj f the fVest Highlands^ 67ttl 
Camphor Island (Karp&ra- 
dvipa)* 224 jP 

Canacc, the magic ring of, 
U5h^ 

Capanens, eulcidfc of Evadne, 
wife of^ 256 

Cathaeans (Greek form of 
Ksbatriyjts}, 261 
Ciiakra Atid the Iron Wheeh 
229-231 

Chakra» the niuiintaint 186 
Clsakrasenfir necklace of the 
Princess, I9L 10£ 
Cliamarabala^ Story of King, 
194, 19B-201 

Chaumnda (ParvatL Gaurl, 
Um?L etc.j, 149, 179 
Chaiidl (ParvatT, Gauri, Uma, 
etc.), 179 

Chaiidlku, liuriiAn sacrifices to, 
Un'^ 

CliandraSvainiiT, his son 
Mahipala and his daughter 
Chandravati, Story of the 
Brahman, 220-225, 227- 

229, 232^234, 23G, 250, 
251 

Chandravati, daughter of 
Chand rasvumi n, 220, 221, 
229 

Chapalcklirtp daug liter of the 
hermit Kapil ajata^ 155 
Ckfirojt^i ^fuot "and “line 
136ft* 

Chaturyoga, a (vc. 4^320, (XM> 
years] ^ 240ft^ 

Chaucer^ Canierbun} Tales^ 
145}t" ^ ^ 

ChauvLup V., Bililiographie dss 
Ouvjvges Aj-ahes, 48, 132fth 
mn\ 249Tt 

China ^ custom of in, S57 
Chiradatri, Story of, 203, 204 
Clouston, B(}ok oj^ Sifidibad, 
132^-^; A Group o^f Easiem 
Ilomancesfmd Storiesi 139ft^, 
132; Popjiiar Tales and 
FiotionSi 192ft^ 

Co^des, G. [review by], 
Httllefi?i de i jHeol-e Ft-sn^aise 
d*csdr$7fic Orient, 224ft^ 

Gael ho > Ctmto.9 Popida^ es 

PortuguezeSj 1329i^ 
Coamaraswuinyp A. K., Sail: 
a Findication oj^ the Hindu 
Woman, 272 
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Cosquin, E., ^iwies Fol^- 
lorioue^^ 

Crawfiirdj Hiftcrif of the 
ItidurTi ArchipeiagOi S58 
Crooke^ W. [“ Badannafcli "]± 
Bastings^ Enc^. JReL Fth^, 
159^1^; (North 

India],Hastings^ Enc^. 
Rel, Etfi.j 177™^; Pifp^iar 
Religion {ind Fol^-Lore of 
Narifierti India, 177n^, 
225 kS 230^^^ 271; 

yVi&CT ahJ of the 

Norih^Wesiem a?jc^ 

OsfdA, 160™ 

Canningham, A., 

Geography of Indiat i44w^ 

Dadlili^Ahanan Kiog^ 105, lOB 
Daitvaa, 19. ?5, 2B, 30, 33. 37, 
4l5l, 63, 76,111,113.115 
Daiva (fate), 182 
DamayantI, Nala aiids 237- 
260 

Damayantl, NaU and 
(Appendix II), 275 392 
Dames, M. L,, The Boo^ of 
Duarte Barbosa, 269, 270 
Dlmodata^ gon of 
Asha^ba, 10. 11, 13 
Danava Namuchi, the 
generous, 63-65 
Danavas, 19-21, 27-39. 33, 42, 
61, 63, 64, 103-115, 131 
Danavas, Maya, King of the, 
17 

Danta, i^liite bull named, 241 
Dante, Pi^galmlo^ 339a- 
Danu. mothei’ of the gods, 64 
Darbha grass, Darnayantics 
feet cut by, 242 
Delia ifumdm Charka, the, 

Daitf ["ten” and ^'bete”), 

345, 246tj® 

Davies, John, trans, of 
MandelsJo’s Trai^ets, 270 
Dehantara-^'esa (art of enter¬ 
ing BJiotlieir'e body). 4G 
DelleH: FEaut 
Indies^ 271 

Dervish Makhlls of Ispah^n^ 
Bes MUle et uji Jours, 48, 

133# 

Devamatt. ‘Aife of Chandras- 
v&.tnin^ 220, 234 
Devaatddlit, one of the four 
heavenly mens 186, 186 
Dharttia (virtue), 240# 
Dharmavatl^ wife of Viravara, 
174, 177^130 


Dharmavyadha, a seller of 
fiesh, 232. 233 

Dhama, sitting in, 140, 140Mi, 
202, 202^1 
Dhavala, 239. 231 
Dh^hy&n (rejoicing), 177?i2 
Dikskd, consecration of the 
king, 16 

(the Jaina vow), 105 
Diodorus, 356, 202 
Dithmar of Merseburg, 
CA?'ORici5ft, 266?i^ 

Dowson, John, j4 Classicai 
Dietionary of Hitid'H Myih- 

olog^j 333n^ 

Duarte Barbosa, account of 
saft by, 269, 270 
Duncan. Jonathan, question 
of Salt taken up by. 263 
Dunlop, History oj Ficiion 
(Liebreobt’a trons.), 129ii, 
132#, 145#'^ 

Durga (Parvatl, Gaun. Umii, 
etcO, 116. 130, 121, 149#, 
151, 155* 166, 177-179, 
19S, 217 

Durgapra&ad text. 29#* 31#* 
52#, 59#, 73#* 92#, 
93^1^* 101#, 108#* 110ft\ 
11 151#, 188#* 

mn\ 303#, 207#, 218# 
D vsLpare (demon of gambling] ± 
240, 240?^i, 341, 242. 350 
Dvapara (side of the die 
marked with two points). 
340ni 

Dvapara (the third Yiiga or 
Age of the World). 240# 
DyauSi tiio Sky-Father, I77tt^ 
Dyer. Thiselton, EngUsh 
FolA^Lore, 93#, 99#*1I6h5 

Eggeling, jSatapaiha Brah- 
Sacred Booh of 
Eodt 16 

Ekanam^ (Pfirvat!, Durg^* 
Umi, etc.), 179 
Empedocles* passage from 
the works of. 150 ji^ 
Enthovein R. E.+ Fol^-Lore 
of Bombay y 70n.. 94™* 122#* 
171#, 177# 

Euntenes* a. sa[l at the time 
of, 261 

Euripides. SnppHoM^^ 256 
Europe, widow-burning in, 
335, 256 

Eustathiu s, B^smme and 
HysritiTtios, 13Sw^ 145# 
Evadne, wife of Capaneus, 
suicide of, 356 


205 

Fern^o Nuniz, account of fofl 
by, 267. 268 

F^'^rrand, G.. B Empire ru-muira-' 
nais dc 224# 

Firdausi, u Z«/aifrA3, 

104 

FitEedward Hall [" The 
Source of Colebrooke*^ 
Essay ' On the Duties of a 
Faithful Hindu Widow’ 
Joum. Roy. As. Soc.^ 362# 
Frazer, The Golden Bctighf 16 ; 

' Dc.^cn^^totr of 
G?^ee, 14. 65^%. 249ti. 358 
Frere. M.. Old Deccan Days, 
48 

F|-icderich, E,, “ Voorlooplg 
Yerslagvan beteilRndBaJi.*^ 
Ferharuieltfigen wro hct Beda- 
viaasoh Q e^to olso hap v a9i 
Kitmieti en Weienschappen, 
258 

Fti hrer. L. A.. Momi mental 
A^UiqttUie.t and Itisoi^ipfioas 
of iAc Norl/i WesteTTi Prov- 
iTioEs and Oudh^ 166 # 

Gaal, Mhrcfte?t rfer 'Magyaren, 

213# 

Gandharba form of marriage. 
thCs 32. 43 

Gane^a, son of ibiva and 
Piirvatl* 119, 132, 313 
GangariveC; 166# 

Ganges Valley and Rajputana. 
salt atrongest in Bengal. 
263 

Garbe, E.. Indiert «. das 
Cferi^ic#uM,l8B#;' 'Yoga^” 
Hastings’ Ency. Rd. Eth., 
39Tfi 

Garhapalya hearth, the* 15 
GaTuda/186, 247 
Gaster* M., Esc&Tipla qf IM 
Rabbis, l&3w^ 

Gauii (Parvatid Durga. Gma* 
etc.). 144, 145 

Ga.yatr^(Piirvatij Durga. Uroa. 

Gelciner, K., A^vamedha,'^ 
Hastings^ ReLEih. .16 
Gibbd E, J. and Sheykh 
Zada, Elistory of the Eoriy 
Fe^irs^ 48 

Giles, H. A-: Strange Sicnes 
from a. Chinese SiudiOt 35# 
Giles. L., 357 ; Alpkabeiioal 
Ijidex to ihe Cldnese Encycio- 
p^ia, 357# 

Goethe d Faust (trans. Bayard 
Taylor). 227# 
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Gomukh^, nniiiister of Narw- 
v^hATLAdMtaj 130^ 136, 

167, 168, 172, 173, ISI, 
lS4,ia5,l&6-190,193,191 
201, 203, 20i, 213,219, 220 
Gon zeribacli s ^ it i H a sah e 
24&w^ 

Grasberger, L., Nodes Indices 
sive attaifime^ in Nitlam 
MahahhoTiiieum^ 292 
Gr^ec^j liaman sacrifices in, 
6491 ^; suicide of v^idows 
in. 253 

Grierson, S^r G, A.: ; 

Stein and, Halim'^ Ta(cs, 
46, 104 

Griffin, Sir Lepel^ 264 
Grimm, J. L. C.+ Deutsche 
E echts^UeHumer^ 255 j 
Kiftdej' ; 

I29rt^ 145™^; 

M^/iholog^ (frana. J. S, 
Stallybrass), 2391^, 64^^ 
Grobmann, J. V,, Sagf^i aim 
B^jhiriep-i 245?%^ 

Groot, J, J, M. de, The 
ReUgiou^ System of Chma^ 
257w® 

Grttssler, SogCT^ dcr Graf- 
sichaft Matufeid, 245fii 
GubematiB, A. dcji^ Re Nnla ; 

drfmriMcdica:, 292; 
Zoological M^tlwiog^j 249n 
Guesl Lady C,, ^^The 
Mabmogion^^ rZi^_/Vie Goc.^^ 
0 i/erg^sf], 21^^ 

Gubyaka fYaksba), 227 

[” excellence ” and 
“thread”), 6 ji 1 ; virtye ” 
and “string**), 174 ji^ 
Gu^a^arman, King Mahasena 
and bis lirtucns minister, 
85-96, 98^102 

Hagen, F. H. d., Akdeutseke 

ti, fl£f?i£irdtttAc Hddea-Sagerii 

m 

Haklnyt Society, 269, 270 
Halliday, W, Ft. [“Snake 
Stones Fo^-Lore, 240 
Ha^sa ■ (^‘s’wan” and 
“anpreme soul — i.e. 
Vishnu), 18694 * 

Hannm^, the monkey-cod, 
126 

Hari (Vishnu)* 185, 187 
Hari^kba, minister of Nara- 
vabanadatta, 190 
Harivara, a king named* 152- 
154,156-158 

HarfihaYas-mari^ King, 191 


Hastinapura, 194 
Hastings' E^c^dop^edia of 
Esligiofi ani Ethics ^ 16, 
2ln\ 3091^ 65ft. 150ft^ 
17694^ iTT^i* 182, 225ft^ 
240f?^ 

Hatha^annan, the Brahman, 
140*144 

Beliodonis, jEihiopha, 239rt* 
Henderson, W., Folk^ Lore 
of th^ NortAcr^^ Cottsities of 
EngUiud^ 93pt* 

Herodotusj 65n, SOft*, 256 
Herr tlrtan of the Walpnr- 
glsnaeht, 227ft^ 

Heruli, ^uioide of widows 
among the, 255 
Hesiod, Tkeogon-y, 21291 :^ 
Hillebrandt, A., Rihtakker- 
Grimdriss d^r lizdo- 
Arischcn PML ti. ake7'i3ms- 
Imsidei 16 

Himalayas, the, 234 
Himavat, 1 

Hiraavagupta, a merchants 
158-161 

I^^iopadeh^ the (Johnson'? 
trans.), 17391^ 

Homer, J/mk?* 112n^ ; Oifcfjewp 
5aft^ 120111, 

Hopkins, E. Washbam* 

< ^ Bhairavaj *' Halting?' 

Etie^. ReL Eth,, 22594^ 
Horace, Odesy 9394* 

Hoiriy one of the four priests 
at an awawr^d^G, 14-16 
Hrasvab^hn, name adopted 
by Tvala, 246-248 
Hsusn-tsang, the Chinese 
Bnddlii;^ pilgrim, 13594^ 
Hunts R(Pfiam:es ond Drolls ^ 
ihe H^euft of England, 93ft® 

India, sail in, 258-272 
Indra* 15, 18, 19, 28, 24* 27- 
29, 43-45, 63, 64, 69, 75, 
83. 1IM13, 115,176* 187. 
ISD, 231, 338^240, 275* 
276 

IndtarSena, daughter of Kala 
and Damayantl, 241* 287 
Indrasena* son of Nala and 
DamayantE, 241 
Isayk'kul, Lake, l85ft^ 

I^var& (^iva)* 182 

Jacobi, H, Sulaei”], 

Ind, Antj ''Ages of 

the World*" Hastingi^^j™, 
Eel Etk^f 240^1;. '^Cos- 
megony and Cramology 


Jaoobi, 

(Indian),” Hastings' Encu. 
Rsl. Elk, 2194^ 

nlaganatha, Pandita. The 
SioT^ of Nala and 

. iTV4nj:. ifito . . , 

English Prose, 292 
Jari^^tts Tb., NulopakJ^dnam^ 
or Tiiie of Ncda^ 29 ^ 
Jawabir Singhs 'wives of, 
forced on to the pyre, 
264 

Jay4, doorkeeper of Durga, 
116, II 694 I, 117 
Jay a (Parvati, Dnrga, Uma^ 
etc.)* 179 

Jayamati, wife of King 
Uehchala of Kashmir, 266* 
267 

Jebb^ R. C.t The ChaTocters 0 / 
Theophraslnst 04?i 
Jerusalem, golden vine evtr 
the gate of the temple ats 
129jt 

Jivadatta, a Brahman, 145- 
149, 151, 153-155 
Jn^asicldlii, one of the four 
heavenly men, 185 
Johnson, F., trans. of the 
Hitopadeiai 173n-^ 

Jolly, J.* “ Fate (Hindu)/" 
Hastings’ ReL Elh.i 

1S2 

Joseph and Potiphar's wife, 
104 

Jnbbulpores persistence of 
a would-be satf in, 371* 
272 

Junker Vdand, tfacj 227ft^ 

Kailas?, abode of ^iva and 
Parvatef, 130 

[a deceptive 

trick)* 106 

Kala and his Prayers, the 
Br^man, 23-25 
Kiila (fate), 182 
Kola (Time, Fate, Death), 
34ni 

Kala4a* son of King Ananta 
of Kashmir, 264, 265 
Kalasapura, I9l 
Kalhapa^ or 

Chronu^le of the jfing^ 
Kahf^ry M. Aurel Stein's 
translation, 364, 366 
Kali (demon of gambling), 
340, 240?ib 241 - 243 , 248* 
250, 276, 278, 2T0, 391 
Kah (Durg?, Parvath Uma, 
etc,),. 14Sft^ 
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Kali GDters the body of Nalaj. 
241 

Kali (side of the die marked 
with one point), 

Kali (the fourth Yuga^ or 
Age of the World), 

Kalpa {measure of timej^ 

23, 25, 106 

K^ma^trariha (science of 
love)^ 106 

Kanakavarsha and Madana- 
sundari, Story of King, 
204^219 

K^ichl (girdle)* 3^^ 

Kandarpa (God of Love), 106 
Kapila ehaplaJn. of King 
Dadhivi^ana, 105 
Kapilsl, wife of Kapila, 105, 
106 

Kapilajata, coree of the 
hermit, 155 

Ko^p’ur Barkis (true camphor), 

Kfl.rkotaka, the ^nake, 245, 
246, 24:8, 250 
ifflrjfffl (fate), 1S2 
KsTY^i^ (depend eut of a 
king)* 160?!^ 

KarpOm, 224, 224?^^ 
Kai-piira-dvipa (Borneo or 
Sumati^), 224w^ 

Karttikeya (son of Siva and 
Parvatl). 119, 212.214, 217 
Kasyapa, 136 
Katiiha, 223, 22in^ 
Kathako^a, trans, C. H. 

Tawaey, 47, I74n^ 
Ksty^yani (Parvati, Durga, 
Uma, etc,)s 179 
Kau^Smbl, 122,125, ISO, 139, 
188, 189 

Kavaya [ai'tiheial poetry), 277 
^k^a-ijnlAa (division of per- 
gonality), 491^ 

K^ftisarga posture, the, 106 
Keith, A. B,, “Ono,*^ Hast¬ 
ings^ Rel. Mth.j 176 
KeUgi'eu, H., I'vala och IDavia- 
m ijtdisk diH 
Mah^bft/Sraia fr^ ^rigir^alet 
. p 292 

Kerbaker, M., iStorM iVafo, 
292 

Keiini, maid of Dam&yantT, 
235-2B7 

Khadga, a merchant's son, 
23b, 231 

Khadgad hara, a Kshatriya, 
145-147, 155 

Khorak Singh, lady burned 
against her will with^ 264 


Knowles, J. H., lyiciionary aj^ 
Ka$hjmri Proverbs^ 4S 
Ko^aJa, 243, 246-243, 250 
Knshna, 30 

Krita (tJie first Yuga, or Age 
of the World), 240^^ 
Kshatriya families, 
customary in, 258 
Kslmtriyas, Greek form of 
(Catb^eans.), 261 
Ku evil ” and “ earth ”), 
174J11 

Kulln, HerabhinJ^ dej- Fcae-rA 
dei GiU^ertmTiksj 1459t^ 
KumAraj the rain of, 213, 
2l3yi^ 

Kuniaragupta 1, liorse-sacri' 
ficc performed by, 14 

grii^s, 155, 243; bab& 
made of, 128 

Xu^a, son of Sita, 123, 129 
Kuvera, God of Wealth, 13, 
110, 110?iB^ 128, 129, I60n 

Lahdhadatta, Story of King 
Laksfiadatta and his De¬ 
pendent, 168-172 
Labdhavaia, a dancing- 
teacher called s 156-153 
Laksha^latba and Ids Depen¬ 
dent LabdhadatLii, Story of 
King, 160-172 

Luksliiuana^ brother of Rama, 
126, 129 

Lakshml (wife of Visbnu), 
63, 136 

Lamip Novelle LeUerarie di 
Firense, 166n 

Lanka besieged by Rama, 
126 

Laiimasfi, C_ R., ed. of W. D. 
Whitney^s trans. of the 
Aihiirva-Ftdat 263 
Lava, son of Slta, 128-130 

LeCj A, C,p The Dscarnemfij 
ziit SotiJ’eas and ATtehgtfeSj 

I66tt, 133 

Leveque, Lsh ef. 

de /^Itid^ et de in 

jPerJc, 

LibiAsky, J., Nai a DaTnft- 
Jufiii. Bi^e jTidickffi 
vi/prc^7{j€, 292 

Liebrechts F^i trans. of 
Dtinlop^s HhU}Ty of Fictiim, 
129 ft, l32wh Znr 

Vo^hkimdey 
Livy, 23ft^ 

Loch, E. M.i ''The Blood 
Sacdi^ce Complex,” Jlfoin 
Atner. Anth. Am.j 65k 


Lokapalas, or guardians of 
the world, the eight, 43, 
43?i=, 45, 69, 112, 233 
Loughurst, A. Hry 
268 

Madanamanehuka, wife of 
NaravAhanadatta, I2l 
MadaDasundan, Story of King 
Kanakavarsha and, 204-219 
Mad Jr y ad tin. (the modern 
pi-oTiinees of AJlahabAd, 
Agra^ Delhi and Oude), 
156, 166fti 

the, 15, 

47,104, 166k, 233ji^239k^ 
%iln, 243n^ 249ti, 
258, 275, 276, 278 
MahaEaksJi ml! (P Arvat i, Du rg^j 
UmAd etej, 179 
MQbru'Ajul (Parvat^^ Durga, 
Uma, etc.}, 179 

stones), 

260, 261 

MaftdsaUr.s (''nobltd^^ 
^*good,^^ virtuous/^ and 
full of great monsters 

Mahaaena and liis Virtuous 
Minister Guuasarman, 
King, 85-96, 98-102 
Mahatala, one of the seven 
undeTTvorlds^ 21 k^ 
Mahavarn^ha. King, 144-146 
Mahay uga> a (4,320,000 
years), 

Mahipala> son of Chandra- 
fiviiminj 220-233, 2^28, 239, 
^2, 234, 251 

Mainfika, the tuountam, 185, 
180 

Malabar, 4 /i^e forbidden in, 

263 

Mdlatl MsdAava, BhavabhUti, 
149ft-^ 

trans. C. H. 

Tawney, 15 

Malet, Sir C., question of 
sail raised bjs 263 
MaliinUtha Cunirat Vljaya- 
dharmasuri, 105 
Mlluasa lake, the, 234 
Manddra^ one of the five 
trees of Paradise, 123, 
128 k^s 

Mandelslo, Trm^ciSf trans. 

John Davies> 270 
Mangala (Parvatl, DurgA> 
Uma* etc.)* 179 
Mania^ not alluded 

to in, 268 
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Manibliuti, minister of Nana- 
\'ahansidattap 13Sd 1^9? 

203, 303, 220, 251 
Mittali, clianoteer of Indra, 

44, 44rti, 187-18^ 

Mayfij the Asura, 3, 13, 17- 
22. 25-29, 32, 37-3^, 41- 

45, 40-51, 55, 57, 59-61 
Mefei^ E., NaLt wjzii Dama- 

Jatiiiy dbersetzt u. erJuntert 
von, 293 

Meltoiu AiiiTolag&<i/t^: 

Ditbmar of, 

C^ro?ticottt 

Mera, Mount, 138, lZ3n^ 
MiJmanK H. H., traits, of 
Sivrij oj" 
edr Monies* Williamsj 
278 

Milton, Qwzwjj 243?^^ i Para¬ 
dise Losif 60tt^, 129?i 
Mitrfls R. L., Accomt of ike 
Stiddhifi TJUeraiur^ 

Xepalf 22931*1 ''Human 
Sacriftces in India,jmisnt. 
Atr SoCr 64k^ 

Monier WHliftina, Indian 
25Gi ed. Nah- 

pdlchyana)itf Storp Nstlu, 
trans. H. H. Milman^ 278 
Morris. R. [^'Jataka Stories 
—the Myth of the Siren 
Tki 229s^* 

Morse, J., the Secre- 

tat'^ of oj- the United 
<ffi Ltdian Affairs, 258 
M^hijaiam (" forgive fued” 
“ be patient^*), 2&2fti 
Madarai one of the three 
dideront styles of music, 
S8gj^ 

Muktipura, the island of, 
130, 131, 133, 134 
Mtiller, C .3 Hisivjy of the 
Psendo Calitsihei/hes t l2Gn^p 
129ft, 

Nflgi Ratnapmbha, the, 212- 
214, 217,218 
Nedshiidha, Siihareha. 277 
Nakshatra of Rhaga, the 
Uttara Phalgunin 8t>n^ 

Nalfl and Ehiijiayanti, Ap¬ 
pendix II, 275-202 
KaU end Damayanti, story 
of, 237, 260 

Kaia-champhyTiivTliraKta.^ 273 
KaladamJi^ajitlkaihan^aj from 
the 'Nalopdkhy^a^ 292 
fi^ala-Pdju, the TamiU 278 
V&audeva, 277 


Naiop&khyma^ or “ Episi>de of 
Nala'"* [Mahdbha^raUfjy 275 
}^aliyps^hyM(m^ Story of Nahiy 
ti-ans. H. H. Milinan, ed. 
Moiiier Williams, 278 
N a m u c h L, the generous 
Dilnava, 83-65 

Nandin, prince of the Bhutas. 

20 

Ntto Nihrd Singh,, t^vo ladies 
burned with, 264 
Nare> 150ft 

NArada, the hermit. 17-19, 
28, 29, 160 ji, 1864 88, 233 
Narav^hanadatta, son of the 
King of Vatsa, 1, 2, 121- 
123, 12i 130, 136-140, 
167, lea, 173, 181, 184- 
190, 193, 194, 201-203, 
219, 220, 251 

iS^Flreyao^a (Viabnu), 113+ l6Qfli 
N?lr^^yanT [P^rvati, Durg4, 
Uma, etc.), 179, 225, 227 
Nigeria, Jiiii of forty-two 
wives of a king of Oyo, 
Southern, 267 

NLuibapuram, near Talari- 
attu, place of cremation^ 
68 

Nirriti [i.^. Destruction, a 
goddess of death and 
corruption), llO, llOw®, 
113 

NisbAda or Ni&hadba, 241, 
289 

Nishadlia, Nala, King of 241, 
2S9 

Niiumbha, 122 
Nuniz„ acoount of by 
FernaOj, 267, 26S 

CEnonCj Suicide of, on the 
death of Faria, 25S 
Gibers, E, G. F,, AWe och 
jiS^igenMt af Nolii {fch 
Ddmayanfi frAn Sanskrit 
ofvers^ti^ 292 

Oman. JX., PrakmanSjTheists 
and Mrtsihns of India t 272 
Onesicrltus on sail, 261 
Qyo^ Southern Nigeria, jjii 
of foi-ty-two wives of a 
king of, 257 

Padmavat^. wife of the King 
efVatsa, 1S9 

P 'ai ha, ovp'aifmg (honorary 
gateways erected in honour 
of Chinese jftflj), 257 
Pdiagait (i.e. low-caste 
daughter of a courier), 16 


Falam cruel” and ^'uri' 
mercifur^ 17{)?ii 
(betel-1 ea^d ^71 

Pa^mamfisknti (the fivefold 
obeisance to the Jaina 
Saviours), 107 

Faiichaphuttika,a Sudr^d 144^ 
147, 156" 

Pandita, duenna of Queen 
Abhaya, 105-107 
Pandit a Jagacathad The 
Story of Naifi arid Dofna^ 
yanHi trm^^ Engiish 

Frose^ 292 

Panjab, j£Efi rare in the: 263 
Fa^schaianira, the, flenfey* 
l9eJt^ 230fth 246a^ 
Parakapapraoesa (art of enter* 
ing another's body), 46 
Parwidf^kodara (sisiera), 103 
Parapifrapt'a.vesa [art of enter¬ 
ing another's body). 46 
Parasdr'ira-^veda (art of enter¬ 
ing another's body), 46 
Paris, suicide of QilnDne on 
the death of^ 266 
Parjanya, consort of Prithivij 

Paryati (Durga, Gaurld Uma, 
etc.), 116, 125, 241, 276 
PMnpata ascetic and King 
Tribhuvana, the tteacher^ 
005, 234-236 

Patalaj one of tile seven 
ui^derworldSj. 20, 2lnS 22 
FAtAlaSj. collective name of the 
seven underworlds, 21 
Pataujali, teachings of the 
Yogasutros of, 46 
Peile> J., Notes on the Nalo- 
SkhvanOTn, or Taie of Nala, 
91 

Pertz, G. H.j Gfir- 

iftOHM historha, 256m^ 
Phalguna, the month of, 14 
Fhn£harz$hyei£i^dm (wild out- 
cry), 107 

Pingadatta, minister of 
VimaLa, 226 

[Pioneer, Badrlnath 
Jwr/itca Notes mid Querzcj^ 
ifiOii 

Plato, Mko-t, 65ft 
Plautus, Sticlms, 133ft^ 
Polivka. G., J, Bolte and, 
Amaerkmgeit mt dm Kmder^ 
u. Hammarcheti der Briider 
Grirfm^ 117to^, 129ft 
Ponce de Leon, Jann> search 
by. for the fountain of life, 
146ft^ 
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Po^ sMri (a whose four 
comers have been dipped 
in water used in the 
sr^dAa ceremonj), 253 
f^otiphar^s wife^ Joseph audj 
104 

[Powletts P, W,, '^Satti 
Worship in Eajputsna ”J 
North Indian Notes asid 
Queriesy 272 

Prafi^ndh&cinLaTrtani^ ttaus. 

C. H, Tawneyi^ 47 
Prabhakara and Vidyadharl^ 
22B-22T 

Pr£tjl£ subjects and “ oif- 
spring 16411^ 

Prajapati^ horse ofl^ered tOj 

16 

Pr^lambabahu, a Brahman 
servant of Naravahana- 
datta, 17S, ISl, 1S4, iS9 
Framanasiddhi^ one of the 
four heavenly inen„ 185 
Pratishth^a. 130-132^ 135 
Prayaga (Allahabad ^ the 

place of ‘sacrifice "Jj 155, 

Prellei'p L., Griec/dseke 

Dlogie^ 65?J, 230n^, 245ii^ ; 
R^ische Mjfthologicy 6Eft i 
Ritter aud^ Ji/i^ioncs 

OJopAidP, 150?i4 
Prester John's letters 245ii^ 
Prithivij the earth goddess, 
'17W 

Frith vlnlpa, story of tile 
handsome king^ 130-136 
Procopius, Bellmn G&Hcmn, 
266 

Propertius^ 366 
PrjTD aud Soein, ^riscAe 
Mfirclteny 12&J%h 132n^i 

21 

Piara (Siva), 2, 2^3 
Pjrt-Sfxtfi', thej. 64im^ 

Purodasa& (offering of cakes), 
15 

Pnr&dha (-chaplain)! 105 
Pyrnshamedhft (human ‘sacri¬ 
fice), 54, 

Pflshan, originally the sun^ 
later an Aditya, 80, S0?i^ 
Pushkara. brother of N'ala, 
241, 242, 250, 27S, 233-201 
Pushkara. the licJj bathing- 
place; 33 

Pushymitra, horse - sacrifi ce 
performed by, 14 

Raghavan author of a Teiugu 
Nala poem^ 278 


Raghunaiidana, suggested 
ibrgei^^ of Pig~ Veda passage 
by, 262 

R&ja Sachet Singh, three 
hundred and ten ladies 
burned with^ 254 
Eajadhir^ja CboU^ horse- 
Sacrifice performed by, 14 
R^ai{£rastginlj or Chromcle of 
the Kings oj" Jfrt^Er, Kal- 
ba^, trans. M. Aurel 
Stein, 254, 266 
Rajpiitana, snit strongest in 
Bengal, Ganges valley and, 
263 

Rfiksha&as, 27 ; Rrtva^, chief 
of the, 136 

Ralston, Bjissian FviA-Talei, 
SSOri'®; of the 

Russian Feopie^ 25576^ 

Rama, 79; and Sita, 126-130 
Raxnanatha Ayyar, A. S.+ 
'^Thc Authorship of the 
Nnlodaya," Jottr^i. Ro^. As. 
Soc., 277 

the» 311^ 263 

Rds^rihtda (one who lias 
been a prostitute), name 
givei] to widowfi^ 259 
Ranjit Singh, four ladies 
burned with, 264 
Rasiha (‘=^full of poetical 
flavour”), 137 

Ratnaprabha, the Haglj 313- 
214. 217, 318 

Rflvaija, chief of the Rak- 
shasas, 125 

Revati (Pirvati, Diirga, Uiua, 
etc.), 179 

Rig^Veda, thc! 14, 25. 26S, 

' 263, 275 

^g-yedaRanhk^j Sunahsepha 
hymns of the, 64tt^ 

Ritter and Frellfcrd Hidoria 
Philosophies, 160it^ 
Rituparna, King, 246-250, 
277* 2S4, 285, 286 

Rohde, Der Griechische 
Rojfion. 1337t^. 

Rose* H. A., A Glossary of 
the Trihes and Castes oj me 
Pm^ah and Norik - 
Fr<mlier Fro^inee■, 372 
Roth, Bolitilngk nndj San- 
sbit Dieii07taf'7/y 33gih 41w^, 
Olfli^, mn^, i68?ti 
Ruckert, F., Nal mid Dama- 
JantL Eme indieohe Ges- 
chichte, bearbeitet von, 292 
Eudra, a merchant named, 
190 


Rudra (Siva)* 18, 19, 19?i® 
Rupalat^, wife of Prithviriipa* 
X30-135 

Rtipasiddhi, one of the four 
heavenly nven* 135, 187 
Russell, Trikes and Castes of 
the Ce^iiral Provinces^ 202m^, 
272 

Sadgnna (^^gc&d quality 
and ^^good thread ”), 33W 
St Gatti, Nala e Dmaaitaiti^ 
tradotto per, 292 
S^ala (the Sangala of Alex¬ 
ander), 2, 5, 7, 9, 13 
the, 95 

Siimkhya and Voga, magic 
art founded on, 22, 46 
S am ud ragupta, hors*- 
sacrifice perforrned hy^ 14 
Samudra^iira, story of the 
merchant, I9l-l93 
Sati^ala of Alexander 
(Sakala)y 3n^ 

Sarabhanana, adventure of 
the witch, 83, 83 
Sarasvatj river, the supposed, 
ll6rti 

Sardar Shan Singh, voluntary 
burning of the wife of, 264 
SMti whose four corners have 
been dipped in water used 
In the A-dddha cei-emoDy 
{fota sarf), 259 
^stapuiAa-I^^manai J. Egge- 
Ung, Sacred Reeks of the 
^ East^ IS 

Satcfpatha-BrahTna^a, the^ 14, 
64?ii, 245?!= 

Salii 96, 95?r^p 165; antiquity 
of, 253," at Surat, a, 370; 
customary in K^hatriya 
familica, 258; early attempt 
to suppresfi] 253; forbidden 
in Malabar, 253 ; good,^' 
“ devout;” ^^trae ’^)j 3o8; 
Greek theory to recount 
for the custom of, 262; 
in Cliina^ custom of^ 
257; in India, 358-372; 
in Kashmiri a double. 306^ 
367; in the Aiharva^ Foda^ 
condemnation of> 253; 
modern African revival of, 
257 ; murders amorig the 
Sikhs in the Panjab. 
atrocious, 254; not 
acknowledged in the Sutras 
or alluded to in Manila 258; 
of Queen Silryavatn widow 
of King Ananta of Kashmir, 
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Sa^^ctyntitiiied 

264-2S6; rare iti the 
Pfljij&b, 263; stones 

260, 2-61; 
atroiigtit in B e n ^ a 1, 

Ganges Valley and Raj- 
putaiiAp 263 

SaHs, honorary gateways 
/oM QTp*dfiifig) erected in 
h[>nouT of Chinese, 267; 
indncemeiits offered tn, 2 60; 
in more modem timeG, 271, 
2-72; in native states> 
recent, 2641 in Vijaya- 
nogar, 26T^ 268; recent 
occurrences t>f^ 264 

(possessing pre- 
eminent virtne), ITTn^ 
Sattvavjim, son of VYravam, 
174, 177, 17B, 180 
Savitrij offering s to, 15 
Sehmidtj Bernhard, Giiech'- 
Marchetij Sagm it, 

Vdhli^0-, 145ii^ 
Schrader, O^, JVeAts/orfc 
AfUiqyitics oj^ the 
People^ 356 

Seneca, Her^Aes Fttrens^^ 
Seshfi, the ^rpent, 136 
S e wel], H., FofTgoilm Empire p 
267 

Shabti or Ushabtiu figures 
buriedwitliEgyptJan kings^ 
257 

Shakespearej As Frwi Like /f, 
245tt^; iMmrAaiz^ of Fmice^ 
163; Richitrd ///, 323?t' 
Sheyldi Ziida, E. J. W. Gibb 
and, Huiojy q/" ike Fori^ 
FesiTSi 43 

Siddhi ^Piirvati, Durga, Uma, 
etc.), 130 

Sikes, W. Wirtp EriHitk 
GobhnSt 21 3h^ 

Sikh Guru Atnar Das, con¬ 
demnation of itiil by the, 
203 

Sikhain the Panjabi atrocious 
lanrd era amon g tbcj 234 
Slnahale^ 224,. 22id 
Simrock^ Bi^Dewiseksn Volkts- 
bifchsTj iSBfti 

SSta and Rama^ Story of^ I2fi- 

130 

Siva, 1. 2, 3, lT-20, S7-29, 
33. 4S, 44, 51, 64, B5, 6B. 
69, 69. 111-114, 116-136, 
139, 144, 161. 174, 170, 
179. 180, 137, 199. I99»i 
aai, 237. 341. 305, 276, 
276 


(Parvfttl, Durga, Uma, 
etc.), 179 

^TAs, Tivofld of tJie gods 
called, 36, 26n» 
i^ivaskoiidavarinanp horse-^ 
Sacrifice performed bjj 14 
Skanda^ son of Siva and 
ParvatTp ISO, 215, 217 
Skeat^ W. W.p '^Snake- 
stones,” Ftflk-Lof-^, 245ji^ 
Sleeraan, Eecd^ 

ledkit^j 271 

Smith, V, A.j Oxfm-d History 
of Lidia, 204 

SociU] Prym and, Sj^risch^ 
MiircJim, i32rfri, 

2131^3* 

Somadeva, 275s 276 
Soil they, Th&laba ths De- 
iSOyt 

Speyer^ J. S., ^'Studiesabout 
the Kaih^siiritsiLgaT'af 
Vcrhandelhigen der Kodnk^ 
l^ke AkiidemU viin 
schappen itf AmHerdoni, 
lOw, 13nh 30Ji, 73^*, 
Oa^iip 100Jih lOlnh 200fth 
2033th 

^rdddha ceremony, whose 

four corn ers h ave b een 
dipped in water used 
during the (potre 259 
j^flafo’jiitrfWTp the, 14 
Sri> wife of ViiiijjUn 135 
^rSharshas 277 

Srinagar, 1G5 

l^nsundarapura or Sundaia- 
pnra^ 123, 133. 

Sruta^rman, an emperor of 
the Vidyadharaa, 2, 17-19, 
22, 20 

Stallybrass^ J. S-, trans. of 
J. L. C- 'Feulonic 

Mf/tAolog^j 64fE^ 

Stein, M, Aurel, trans. of 
KalhaiO^^s iS^'aiflrfl^rpp or 
C^rofiec^c of ike of 

Ka^ir^t ^4, 200 j and 
G. A, Grierson, Hatim's 
TaUi, 43, 104 

Stevenfion, Mrs S-, i^r7e^ of the 
Tv^oe-Bom y 259, 259¥i^j 260 
Sthiilabfc]uja, Story ofj 142- 
144 

Sthulasiras, a Yaksha, 226, 
227 

Strabo, 201 
Subahu, King, 244 
Suebet Singh, Raja, three 
hundred and ten ladies 
burned with, 204 


Sudar^iia, 105-107 
Sudar^ana, a gambler, l&S, 
159 

SnkrAp spiritual advisor of the 
D^navas, 28, 34 
Sam an as, the Brahman, 2S6p 
275 

Sumatra or Borneo (Karpura- 
dvipa), 224?!^ 

SumcTu, Prince of the VidyiV 
dharas, 17, 51-57. 51-62, 
66.70, 32, 115-118, 120 
Sumundlka. See Silryaprabha 
Sunah^epha hymns of the 
I^^Feda Sonkitq, 64rt^ 
Sundarapura: or Srisundarna- 
pura, 123, 133 

Siipmbha and his Escape 
from De-'itiny, 1T6 
Samsena^ King, 225, 226 
Surat, a sail at, 270 
Siiryaprabha, ftnd how he 
attained Sovereignty over 
the VLdy^haras> Story of± 
2-13, 17-22, 25-45, 4K2, 
65-35, 102, 103 p 103-121 
Surya^rabha (Book VII1), 

Stiryavati [SOTyamaii), widow 
of King A nan ta of Kashmir: 
.tail of Queen, 264-266 
Sutala, one of the seven 
underworlds, 2ltt^ 

Sntras, gaS not acknowJeged 
in tlic, 253 

Stdico^ European form of the 
word stdli 25-6 
Suvarna, 224, 224m^ 
Suvar^dvlpa, 190, 191 
Suvena, minister of King 
Bbima, 244 

Svarga, abode of the blessed 
and city of Indra, 119, 212 
Svarnac^vipa^ 229 
Svayambhu tetnple of Siva, a, 
122, 12274^ 125 
Si^^amToru (marriage 
choice), Damayantics 5 233- 
240, 276; the false, 247 
^vctadvipa, 185, 185rt^, 136 

tlie^ 14, 

64^ii 

TalarigattUp place of crema¬ 
tion at Nimbapuram near, 
263 

Talitala, one of the seven 
underworlds, 2ln^ 

TfmtraSj the 64?ft^ 

T^, one of the three dif¬ 
ferent styles of music, 86ft® 
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T^avarmaiij, Kfug^ S22^ 

229 

Tavernier, Jeau Baptiste, 
2T0 

Tawney, C. 20 7^n\ 
lOBiii, ^'The 

gavsd Gita anti Chris tian- 
itjp*' Calcutta Review^ 3 ; 

trana. of Kaih^'o^^a, 47; 
trans. of 

15 ; traD3. of Pt^abiaulha- 
citda^io^ij 47 

Tfl-ylor, Bayard, trans, of 
Goethe's Faw{£, 227m^ 
Temple, K. C.^ ed. of Thomas 
Bowrey's C&imtries roustd 
tl^e oj' Bengali ^70 ; 

ed. of oj' 

Mundn £rrropc ajid Asia^ 
270 

Terenoe, Pli4i?'7ni&i 

ThebesV bodies of wonien 
foand io tlie tomb of 
Amen-hetep If at, 25S 
Tharaton, E., FAkuographlc 
Noten 6'oulheri^ BuHctj 
122.h 1, 245ni 

Tilottama of the eartllh 
Damayantl thC: 237, 237 k^ 
Traill, Statistical Ac^iwit of 

Treta (the second Yugii, or 
Aj^e of the World)i SiOn* 
Tiihhuvana, the treacherous 
Pasupata asoetio and King, 
234-236 

Tripuia (Parvati, Durga, 
Uinil. eto.)> 179 
Tripura, the destroyer (Siva), 

19 

Trivei^l (trip) e j unction), 166?ai 
Trivikrain^iaj, KQla.-cftmnp~t, 278 
Tunghvpan, golden lotus 
Tirade by the Chinese 
emperor, 120^t 

Tvashtn, the Vnlcan of the 
Hindus, 80, SOn^ 

Tylor, CulUtr^, 


Uchcliaih^ravas, the horse, 
63, 115, 117 

Uchchala^ King of Kashmir, 
266, 2G7 

Ud^a, one of the three 
different styles of music, 

Udgatri-. one of the four 
priests at an a^tnedhaf 

15 


Ujjayinr, &5, 90, 91, 98, 100, 
102, 205 

Uma (Pirvatl^ Dttrga, Gauri± 
etc), 116* 139* 179 

Uriftn of the WulpuTcisnscht^ 
Herr, 22 Tfi^ 

Urva^T and Pururavas, Story 
of, 275-277 

UifJialxiiu or stiabd figures 
buried with Egyptian 
kings* 257 

Uttara PhiUgunl, the Nak- 
shatra of Bhaga, BOti^ 


Vahuka, or Bilhuka, name of 
Naia when a cook, 277, 
2S4-23S 

Vajrakuta (i.e. diamond- 
peak"’"], i 

VsLjrapral>]sa± a king of the 
Vidyadharasp 1* 2, I2l 
Vallee Poussin, L. de la. 
Karma/^ Hastings' Eficv. 
Rtil Eilt., 182 

Valmiki, hermitage of, 127* 
130 

Van Limburg-Brouwer* 
iwar, an Eastern Bwnatiee, 
159rt^ 

VaiTjna, the divine judge, 
233, 275, 276 
Vasali (dwelling), lOlrt® 
VlsavadattH^ wife of the King 
of Vat^, 169 
Vasishtba, 180 
V^udeva, Naioda^a, 277 
Vttiiukip king of the snakes, 
204, 212 

Vasuruatr, the earth, 21 rt^ 
Vatsa, the King of* 1, 2* 
121-122,136-136, 140,173= 
184, 187-190, 251 
Vayu (God of the W'Tnd}h 
110, llOn* 113 
Vc e k e n s t e d t j Jfen d isck e 
Sa^&n, 245 ?^^ 

r’eldM PanchaviTi^lii tlie,, 47* 

145 n^ 

VibhXshana* King of the 
Rakshasas, 27* 126 
Vidarbha, Bhimfi, King of, 
and father of Damayantij 
237 - 240, 243, 246-248, 
250 

Fidht (fate), 182 

[^-science*'* '^art 46 
Vi(iyadharaa, 1-4, 10, 17, 22, 
%hi 30 d seq^ 

Vidyadfaarl* Prabln^ara and, 
225-227 


Vigne, G. T., “ Widow^- 

Burning,"^ Traueis in Kash- 

fjnJr* 27S 

VijayadhannasilrJ, Mallitiaiha 
Caritf'a, 105 

Vijayanagar, satis in, 267* 
268 

Vil^ramatunfica, Kini?, 173* 
175* 178^180 
Vimak, King, 226, 226 
Viravara* Story of iht Brah¬ 
man, 173-131 

ViravatT^ daughter of Vira- 
vara, 174, 173* 160 
Vishi^in, 63. 70, 75, mn\ 
174, 186* 187, 139, 109, 
209, 213, 221, 275 
Vitala, one of the Seven 
underwollds, 21 si^ 

Fivei'a ^discernment), 106 
F^Iia (i.e. the dice known 
as the ''bull 276 
Vrishabha, the mountain, 
'I 85 p 188 

Vulean of the Hindus* 
Tvashtri tl^e. 60, 80n^ 


Wadla, P. D. H. T" Folklore 
in Western India'^1 Rid. 
Ant., 182 

Waldau, A., Bohntisch^s 
Marcdicnlfuak, 230?t^ 

WalpurgisDiLcht, Hert Urian 
of the, 227m^ 

Werner, E. T. G., Ckttia of 
the Chinese^ 257?l^ 

Westermarck, HishT^ of 
Hvmmi illhrrtrt^, 

258; Ori^n aria Eevelop- 
menf ifis Moral Ideas, 
202^ii 

Wheeler, W, D,, Noted Names 
of Fiction, 145m^ 

Wliiteman^s I^tnd of the Ice¬ 
landic Chroniclee, Identb 
dcation of ^vetadvlpa with* 
ISSti® 

Whitney, W. D., trans. of 
Atharm-Feda, ed. C. E. 
Lsnmun, 263 

Williams, Monier, Itidian 
Wisdoju, 256 ; ed, of Nalo~ 
pd/thfdnp:^n± Storj/ of Nala,. 
trans. H. H, Milmaa* 
278 


Feda^ the* 95 

Y^siia named Sthola^iras* 
226, 227 
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Yain^;» God of Death, 

9^5^ 110, lldjia, 113, 213, 
2^, 2T5, 276 
YajnunLriveif, 

Yniovariiian and the two 
PortaTleBp 195-19S 
Yog^ (tnai^Sc), in^ 

Yogo> magic art foo tided 
on SSmkhyfi. and, 22, 
46 


Yogaautras of Pantafijali^ 
teachings of the, 46 
YogiSb magka^ powers ob¬ 
tained 39, 39w^> 46- 

4B 

(measures of dis^ 

tanee),^ 32, 247 
Yugas and dice, connection 
between the, 24€ft^, 241 w 
Yng&9 or Ages of the Worlds 


Y ngas^— 

the four (Kyita, Treta, 
Dvapara, and Kali), 246™* 
YolOj H.s and A. C. Barnc]]|, 
■^'Suttee," Hobsan Jobsmt 
272 

Zenobinsj, Cetif., 255 
Zimmer, H.., Alti7idi$ches 
ieW, 25Sjta 



INDEX II 

GENERAL 


Abode o£ Slvi and Parvatib 
Kail^Sr, 180 

Abode of tbeblessed (SvaTga)j 
110 

Aliolisb Attexopt by 

Albuquerque to, 263 
A bolition of satl by Lord 
William Bentinckj 263 
Academy^ The Jataka Stories 
—the Myth of the Siren 
R. Morrisj 229m^ 

Account for the custom of 
jflS, Greek theory tOj 

sea 

Account of ritual used at an 
a^itofnedhji^ 14-16; of sail 
by Duarte Barbosa, 209^ 
270; of by Fernao 
267j 268 ; of by 
MandeUlo, 270 ; of mtt by 
Thomas Bowrey, 270 
Accoani oj^ the BuddJAAt 
Uierature of Neffoi^ R. L, 
Mitra, 22011“ 

Acharniatis» Aristophanes^ 

Acquiring purity, the meaus 
of, 233 

Act of Truth mot^, l27m^ ' 
of Damsyantij. 230, 239w*, 
288 ; of Manorama, 107 ; 
of Sita, 127 

Active method of entering 
another’s body, 46, 47 
Adyonture of the witch 
^rabh^ana, 82, 83 
Advisor of the Dw-navas^ 
Sukra tbfc spiritual, 28 
j^thwpia^i HeliodoruSj 239fl“ 
Afri can revival of , modem * 

257 

^'Ages of the World/^ H, 
Jacobi, Hastings’ J?acy. 
ReL JSth.t 240?^^ 

Agea of the World, or Yu gas > 
the four {Krita- Tretij 
Dv&para and Kalf}, 240 
Alr> the sword which enables 
one to fly through the, 
235, 256 

Aitare^a the, 
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Akbm^f an Eastern Rofnancej 
van Lloibourg - Brouwer, 
150iii 

AlphaheiicalEide^ to th^ Ch ifi^s 
Enc^iopiEdiaj L. Glles^ 
257iia 

AHAeuische li. attnordische 
Heiden-Sagm^ F, H. v. d. 
Ba^en, 2&6 

AltiTtdisckesLeiieji-i H.Zimmer, 
255fj“ 

American Indian tribes, 
widow'burning among, 258 

Anchcrited one of the four 
ascetic stages 
240ftL 241re 

Ancient Egyptians, suicide 
of widows among thCd 
2 j56j 257 * fndo-Germanic 
custom, widow“buriiiiiE an^ 
255, 255re^ 

An<Aen£ Geography/ of India, 
A. Gunnjngbam, 144w^ 

Anger of BbAirava with the 
Yaksha, 227 

Angry look, reducing a bird 
to ashes by aiis 232 

Animal divination, selecting 
a king by, 104 

Animals sacrificed to Agni- 

Soma, 16 

Antncr^tiii^cn ;jh Ki^id^-U. 
Hafismdrchrn der Jlriider 
Grinim, J. Bolte and G. 
Potivka,117nM29re, 132itL 

24^11^ 

Antidote to poison, a lotus 
that is an, 323, 229 

Antiquities o/" L. D. 

Barnett, f6, 258 

Antiquity of or 

horse-sacrifice, 14; of 
258; of the use of the 
lasso, 199re^ 

Appendix I: Widow-Burnings 
255-272 

Appendix li : Kala and 
DamayautI, 275-202 

Arrival of Nala disguised as 
Bahuka, or VHhuka, in 
Vidarbha, 282^ 233 


Art (iTw/urt), 40; founded on 
Baihkoyaand Yoga> magic, 
22, 46; of entering 
another’s body (panflA^rT^'s- 
amela, parapurapravesa, 
parakayaprav&sa, de/tanitrt'i^ 
Mve^, or an;^adeiiaprQv^^k^- 
^sgflA), 46 

Art of Entering Another's 
Body, On thCj^' M. Bloom- 
field d P/di. Soc.^ 

47 

Artificial jjoetry (Kavya), 277 

As IMe R, Shakespeare, 
245re^ 

Ascetic and KingTribhuvana, 
the treacherous Fsiupata, 
234^236 

Ascetic stages of student, 
householdern anchorite and 
mendicantd tine four 
(Mrajjiiis)y 240re^, 241 

Asceticism practised to gain 
magic power, 46 

Ashes, reducing a bird to, 
by an angry look, 232; 
hunter reduced to, by the 
power of Dam ay an ti^s 

chastitVd 244 

Asking poetical riddles, 
hrfihmodqa, 16 

Asti^logasterj Melton, 199#i^ 
A^vamedha,’* K. GeJdncr, 
Bastings^ Ee£. Eth^i 

16 

Alharoa-Teday the, 95, 203; 
trans. W. D. Whitney, cd. 
C. R. Lauman, 263 

Atrocious murders among 
the Sikhs inthe Faiijub, 364 

Attempts to suppress sattf 
early^ 263 

Aureole or halo, 23ft" 

Birliuger, 93^^, 
145re^, 227n^ 

Authority for saiti 262^ 363 

“ Authorshipof the Nalodaya, 
The/' A. 5- Ramanatha 
A^jatj JowTrt. Ro^r Asr Soc.f 

Avadana Saiakfi^f the, 229ft“ 
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B^be m^dc of grass, 12’B 
W, Crooke^ 

Badrin^th/' Fi&neerJ 
Itidum Qiieries^ 

laoi^ 

thCs 133fl^ 

BArbATismj sa^t ^ relic of 
prebistot^c^ 256 
Bnvbo^a, Boo^ of Duarie^ 
M. L, Dames, 2&9, 3.T0 
Bathing-ploce, Fi3&hkara the 
holy, 23 

Battle of Kmg CliaTnarab^, 
199, 200 

Bca^^ts^ and birds^ Unguftge 
understood by Bhash&jna, 
Ufj 

Belief in traiismigraticiii of 
soulg^ Buddhis^m and tbej 
25^3 

liciLim Gottcuffij Frocopius, 
265 

Benefits resulting from the 
14 

Betel-leaf 2T1 
Bewildered by Destiny, 191 
Bewildeying science h the, 56 
" Bhairava,” E, Waslibum 
Hopkins^ Hastings* Eb*™. 
ll^L m., 225^^ 

Biblical version of Joseph 
and Potiphar fitorjp 104 

jBi/d?ogj‘&^iie dtpir 

Antbes, V. Chauviii, 4B, 
ldln\ 235< 249ft 
Bite 345#® 

Bite, Nala becomes deformed 
by a snake ^Sj 246 
Bitten by a poisonous snake, 
Mahlpilaj 226, 239 
Blessed, abode of the (Svarga}, 
119 

" Blood Sacrifice Comidex, 
The," Z. M. Loeb, 

Amer. Anth. Ass.^ 65n 
Bloodthirsty rulers of early 
EgyptSan dynastSefi, eus- 
tomB connected with; 25&, 
257 

Bodiie$ of women found in 
the tomb of Amen-hetep II 
at Thebes, 25fi 
Body, charm to- retuni to 
foTmer, 20, 21, 25 ; laid hy 
in case of need, old, 26 j 
note on the power of enter- 
ing another's, 46*43 

Marchenbuckj A. 
Wsldau, 230n« 


Book VIII (SilTyaprabliaJ, 
1^121 

Book IX [Alankaravall}, 122* 
251 

Book of T/je, 

M. L. Dames^ 269, 270 
Book t?f Shidibady ^7ie, Clous- 
ton, 132 Ji' 

Boons^ the choice of two, 195 
Bow obUi[icd by 
prabha, & magic, 55 

K+lla and his 
prayers, the, 23-26 
Br^hmanicrite, safj not a, 35S 
JSfYl/iiftflfu, Tkei^ts and 

o/Indi^, J. C. Oman, 272 
Brass Age of the classics, 
Dvapara Hindu equivalent 
of the, 249#^ 

Brilisk G<fliifiSr W, Wirt 
Sikes, 21 

Buddhism and the belief in 
transmigration of souls^ 
25f^® 

Buddlitat pilgrim > Hstlan- 
tsatig the Chinese^ 165#® 
'^Bnll/* dice known as the 
[i.e. msAfl), 276 
Boll named Danta, a white^ 
241 

BulUitAti /U r^col^ FfCRtfciafc 
[review by] 
G. CoediK [inj, 224#^ 
Bnricd wltli early Egyptian 
k3rJge^ living slaves, 267; 
with Egyptian kings, 
Ushsiititi or Shahli dgurea, 

257 

Btiroed with Kharak Singh 
agadnst her will, one kdy, 
264 J with Nao Nihai 
Singh, two ladies, 264; 
with Raja Snehet Singh, 
three hundred and ten 
ladiesj 264; with Ran] it 
Singh, four laditEs 264 
Burning an ancient Indo- 
Germanic custom, widow-^ 
2b5, 255#i 

Burning of the wife of Sardar 
Shall Sing]I, voluntary, 264 
["Burning with the Dead 
by Men and Women—Sati- 
Satu,*^ W. J. D^Gruyther], 
InduEfi Noies and Clacrios, 
273 

Cake&K offering of (pwr- 
15 

Calamity^ throbbliig indLea- 
tive of, 93, 93#? 


Cambridge History of Btdia^ 
* India in Early Greek and 
Latin Literature/* E. R. 
Bevan, 261 

CamplTjor, the true (ifcrnwr 
Bam), 224#^ 

Canieri>i£Ty Tales, Chaucer, 
145#i 

Castes, confusion of, in the 
Kali Yugfl, 240?^! 

Cavenip the sword concealed 
in a, 235 

Celeatidl swan, the, 237, 
23S 

Cell of iron. Chakra thrown 
into a, 230 

Cemetery [Le. Grove of 
the Fathers 107 
Cent., Zenobius^ 256 
Challenge of Pushkara to 
Nala, 242 

Chaplak] (pTfjicdAfl), 105 
CharaeterofBbairava, modern 
side of the, 325«^ 
Ckaracier-jf of Theophrastus, 
The, R. C. Jebb, 94n 
Chariot Bhiltii£ana,the magic, 
3*6, 3, 9, 12, 13 
Chatiot'driving, Nala’a skill 
in* 247, 243 

Chariot in the form of a white 
iotnst a, 57 

Charioteer of lndm> M^tali* 
44, 44#i, 1S7-169 
Charm to propitiate the 
Yakshuj. the* 226; to re¬ 
turn to former body, 20, 

21 * 25 

Chastity, might of Dama- 
yantfs, 243^ 244; un¬ 

broken 
105 

Children of Cbandrasvamin 
found, 22S 

China of the Chinesej E, T, C, 
Werner* 357#i 

Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, 
Hftiian-tsang the^ 135#^ j 
emperor Tunghwan> gol¬ 
den lotus made by the, 
129-jj' hofse-aacrifices, 14; 
fa^, honorary gateways 
(p'td iou or p\d fang) 
erected in honour oC 357; 
widows, remarriage of, an 
act of nnchastity* 257; 
widows* methods of suicide 
of, 267 

Cidn^se Enc^cimi<ediaj The 
{Tii Shu Chi 
357 



Clioicej, marriii^C by 

Tnurd], Damnya Jill’s j 23&, 
240, 27^; of tivo boons p 

tht, 195 

Ckromcle of ths KmgA 
Kas^r, OT 

Kalhanaj trans. M. Aurel 
Stein, 264, 266 
ChroTtUiOK Dithinar of Met^e- 
burgp 255m^ 

Citron filled wilb Jewels, the, 
169-172 

City of Ijijdra (Svarga), 119 
Ciiissical DiclioTUtTy of Hindu 
M^Jiologif, etc.^ A, John 
Dowson, 236it^ 

Cleansed, dresses east into 
fiames to 346w 
Coins struck to celebrate 
liorse-sacrifices 14 
Collective name of the seven 
undenvotlds, PataUs, 21 
Collyriutn, the maj^lc oint- 
mentp or^ 90, 

Ctimfort of the idol at Badart- 
natha, personalp I60re 
Cot&piirison, phrases of, 

2ln 

Compaasion, the reward of> 
231 

Comts^ MiltoHi 243^4® 
Coacabine strangled on tlie 
pyre of Scythian kings, 256 
Candemnation of by the 
Sikh Guru Amar Das, 263 ^ 
in the Alkarm-Veda^ 266 
Conduct falls into neglect in 
the Kali Yoga, good, 24iflr 
Confession ot Nala^ 249^ 
250 

Confusion of castes in tJie 
Kali Yuga, 240 ^^ 
Connection between the 
Yugas and dice, 240m^* 
24191 

Consecration of the king 

{MjtM), 16 

Contaminating touch, or 
shadow, of a widow, 259 
Contemplation, doctrine of 
mystic p 25, 25^2 
Continual strife in the Kali 
Yuga, 24:lfi 

Co}iio.’i Fopulares PortJiguezeSt 
Coelho, 13291^ 

Cook, Nalw takes service with 
King Ritupar^ as, 246 
Cooking, Naiads skill inp 246, 
246, 249 

Corn oblation offered to horse, 

16 
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Corruption, Nirrlti a goddess 
of death andj lOS, 10S9i^ 
Cosmogony aj^d Cosmology 
(Indian),” H. Jacobip 
Hastings’ EneVu Rel. iStA., 
2191^ 

CoutiiriC’’^ T^naid iht^ Ruif of 
Bengal, Thomas Bowrejs 
cd. It. C. Temple p 270 
Courier^ a low-caste 

daughter of a, 15 
. Cremation, Nimbiipuram near 
Talarigattu, place of, 26S 
Cremations, a grass hnt used 
for, 271; In a pit, 270; 
nauolly held on a pyre, 270 
Cro w, raven and oiagpie, 
supers titiona regard i ng 

the, 93fb^ 

Cruel iTOra^ 

Cult of the Earth-Mother, 
1779r^ 

Cmjiouj' of ihe MiddU 

Ages^ Baring-Gculd., ISSti-, 
24591^ 

Cuirse> of gambling, the, 242 | 
of the dice deities, the, 
240; of KarttikeyaK 214; 
of the hermit Kapilajata, 
155; the parent's, 2^, 
230« ^ 231 

Ciistom of sa£i in China, 257 
Customs connected with 
bloodthiratj rulers of earh- 
dynasties, 256, 



Dancing-teacher called 
Labdbavara, a, 156-153 
Dancing with the Teutonic 
Bhairava on the Blocks- 
berg, 227n^ 

Dangers, the threCj 216, 217 
l}a£a Kum^ra Charlie, thcj 
132ji^^ 

Date of introduction of 
into India, 256; of Nala 
and Damay anti story, early ^ 
275 

Dead woman to life, power 
to raise a^ 145^ 145-# 

Dead, Yamu judge of the, 9, 

9n^ 

Death and corruption, Mirriti 
a goddess o£^ lOG^ lOSu^; 
Fate, Time 24ji^; 

God of (Yama)^ 1069^'^; of 
Paris, suicide of CEnone on 
the, 256; of the king, earth 
laments the predcalined, 
175, 176 


Debt, sitting in dkarnM used 
bo retrieve a, 1029t^ 
-DrcasjterxiMj Boccaccio, 165?^^, 
183 

Decameron^ its Sour€es and 
A^inlogueSj They A. C. Lee, 
16694, 163 

Deceitful "Wives motf, 
I65rt^ 160ft 
Deceptive trick, a 
106 

' ^ Dedu ction ^ ^ or ' ^ Quint- 
Cssence*’ motif, 86, ST, 
STfti 

Deformed by snake^s hite^ 
Nala heeoniesj 245 
Deities^ dice (Kali and Dvfi- 
pam), 240, 24091^ 

Delay of Ehafrava, I'eason for 
the, 225, 227 

Demon of gambUng (Dva- 
para), 240i 240™^; (Kali), 
240, 240n^ 

Demons of indigestion, the, 
196, 197 

Dej>endent of a king (I^rjtki- 
16Sft^; of Narava- 
hanadatta- the^ 163, 173 
DeficHptiori, falling In love 
by, b7, 23B 

Description of Greece. 
Fausanias, ttanSr J. G. 
Fro^cr, 249u 

Defiertion of Damayanti by 
Kala. 243 , 278. 379 
Destiny, bewildered by, 191 
Desti^ay, Suprabha and his 
escape from^ 176 
Destroyer of Tripura (SivaJ, 
19 

Destruction (Nirpti)^ a god¬ 
dess of death and corrup¬ 
tion^ 108, 103n^ 

Detectors, poison, 22391^ 
Denische Rechtjiaitertihnerj 
J. L. a Grimm, 255 
Deidschen F'c/ks^iicheTj Die, 
Simrock, 1339^^ 

Devotion to a husband^ virtue 
of, f to parents, virtue 
□f, 2S8 

Devout 25S 

Diamond’peak [i,c. Vajra- 
ku^a)^ 1 

Dice, connection between the 
Yugas and, 340^1^* 241ft; 
deltiesj curse of the> 240; 
deities (Dvripjirn and Kali], 
240x 340^1; in the form of 
sw'ansj 242; known as the 
'^ball“ [l.e. 376 


YOL. TV. 
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Dice— 

Nalfl icMes sil at, ^42^; 
iRitupainiL e^chitngcs his 
skiil in, 24;7, 24S 

DiciioTiaTyqf Hifidif 

eic-j A ClasHciilt John 
Dowsoiij 23Sft^ 

DidioniBy o/ Kashmiri J^o- 

uerA^, J, H- KnowkSt 4S 
Die, aide of the^ marked with 
one point (KaU)j 240^-^; 
side of the, marked with 
two points (r>v£para), 2iOJi^ 
Discemmeut lOS 

Diseases afflict mankind in 
the Kali V'ngas 3.41m 
Distance^ meastti^es of 

274 

Divination, sekcting a king 
by animal n 104 
Divine Mothers, thc^ 225, 
225jt^, 227 

Divine yeairs (360 human 
years) ^ 240fv^ 

Division of personality (^rr^rfi- 
; of personality 
by SOryaprabha, 4^ 4m^ 
Doctrine of luystie contem¬ 
plation, 25d 35n^ 

Double in Kashmir, a, 
266, 267 

“ Dravidlans (North Indian }j” 
W. Crooke^ Hastings' Knct^. 
n^i. Eih.. iiw 
"'Drei Sprachen, Die,” 
Grimnij Kmd’er^u. H^ms- 
jTiffTcAejf^ 145tt^ 

Dresses oast into flames to be 
cleaasedd 246fi 
Drivings Nala exclianges his 
skill in, 247, 248 
Dweller in the Vlndjiya hills 
Pairvatin Durgk^ Umaj etc.), 
79 

Dwelling lOIfV® 


liarly attempts to suppre^a 
26S; date of Nala and 
Damayania Story > 275 
Earlif MefiS: J Group of 
Hifidoo Sioriesj Anarya]i 
(F. F- Arbuthnot), 4S 
Eai-th goddess, the (Prithivl), 
177fi^ 

Earth (iw)t 174^^; laments 
the predestined death of 
the king, 175, 176 ; Vasu- 
mati^ thej 21 n* 

East, widow-burning in the 

Far, 255, 257 


Ilainances oji-d 
A Group oft Cl on &t on, 
13974^ 132 
Edda, the, 145# 

Egyptian dynasties, customs 
connected witli blood- 
thirsty rulers of early, 256> 
2o7; kings, UskaMiu or 
inhibit figures buried with, 
257 

Egyptians, suicide of widows 
among the ancient,256, 257 
Election, garland of, cast at 
NaU, 239 

de Criui- 
L\ G. Ferrandh 224# 
Ertct/cioptsdia q/ arid 

&ihicS:j Hastings' : Ages 

of the World,H, Jacobi, 
240n^ ; ” A ^ v ame d h 

K. OcldneTj 16; ["Badar- 
Inftth^^] W. Crooke, 159ti^; 

Bhaii'ava,^' E. Washburn 
Hopkins, 225n^ ; Cos¬ 
mogony and Cosmology 
(Indian)/^ H. Jaeohi^ 2lii^ ; 
''DravidUns (North 
Indian)j^' W. Crooke, 
177#; '^Fu-te fHindu), 

J. Jolly, 182; "Human 

Sacrifice,*^ 65n ; Karma,” 

L. de la VaU^e l^ousain, 
132; OmJ' A, B. Keith, 
176#; “ Yoga,^^ B. Garbe, 
39# 

Enei'gics of the pnneipal 
d cities ^ personified (the 
Mothers), 69, 69# 

English Folk-Lore, Tbiselton 
Dyer, 98#, 99#, 116n^ 
Enjoyment ptreferable to 
wcalttli, 19S 

Entering another's body, art 
of 

pnrapriioeJay paraJc^&pm- 
vem, deh^etror^sa, or 

Entering another's body t note 
on the power of, 46-4& 

“ Entering Another's Body, 
On the Art of,” M. Bloom- 
held, Pb?o, A^ier. PhiL 
Sac., 47 

Episode of or Nulo- 

fliAyrtPiC- (Jlffl hahhSrrata), 

Escape from Destiny, 
Supmbliia and his, 176 
Ethnographic No^ m SoutJir 
cm Jtidm, E. Thurston^ 
122#, 171#, 243# 


Folklo^-iqnes^ E, 
Cosqnin, 48 

Eunuch, Prabhakara dis¬ 
co vered to be a^ 226; 
Yaksha becomes a, 226, 
22T 

European form of the word 
sa^, jMfiM, 25S 

Evil influence of Kab on 
Nak, 241, 242 
Evil (^), 174jii 
Es:amplea of entering an¬ 
other's body, 47 
Excellence 8# 

Exempi& of Ike Rahbit^ 

Gas ter, 

Faithful wife, the hei-mit and 
the, 232, 233 

Fallingin love^ by description, 
237,. 238 ; with a paintings 
131, 132. 182#, 207, 206 
False svopa’fn.vara, the, 247 
^ ^ False V jvgS n ^' motif 166it 
Far Eastj widew-bumiug in 
the. 255. 257 

Fate, Death, Time (kala), 
24#; [kSta^ d^im, karma, 
w^t,ete.),l82; or Destiny, 
note on, 132, 1S3 
“ Fate (Hindu).” J. Jolly* 
Hastings^ E7i€^. ReL Eth.i 
1S3 

Fathera, Grove of the 
(ie. cemeterjj, 107 
Faust, Goethe {trarts. Bayai^l 
Taylor], 227gi^ 

Fight with the Vidysidharaad 
the, 10, 11 

Figures buried with Egyptian 
kings, (Jihobiiic or 

257 

Fire [ogafiA], 263 
Fire, God of (Agnijs 108 
Fire-bleached,” the pair 
of garments named. 245,. 
245#. 250 
First {^rg), 263 
Five lighter vows, the 
105 

Fivef&ld obeisance to the 
Jain A Saviours [pii;^cAmtr 
107 

Flames of its own accord* 
wood bui-Tste into, 248, 
248tt^ ; to be cleansed, 
dresses cast into, 246^i 
Flavour, full of (poetical) 

(jiflUiA^), 187# 

Flesh, Dharmavyadha a 
Seller of, 232, 233 



m 


Flowers and frnit—lucky 
omenSd 17ln^ 

Fly through the air, the 
5word which enables one 
to, 2Sh. 336 

Snake Stones^'] 
W, R. Halliday, 2ion^; 

' ^ S iiakes bon es,^' W. W, 
Skeat^ 245 f&^ 

['^Folklore in Weatem 
India”] P. D. H. Wadia. 
I?id. Anty 182 

Fofk-Lors of R. E, 

Enthoven, 70^1, 94nj 133^1^, 
177# 

FolJclo^rc of ike Norihey^ 
Counties of England, 
Henderson ^ 113 
Foot 186 j&* 

Forbidden in Malabar. 

263 

Forced on to the pyre^ wives 
of Jawfthir Sangli, 364 
Forces of SQryaprabha, 
gathering of the, 51, 52 
Forest, Nala and Damayanti 
in thcp 376-380 
Forgery of a portion of the 
]Sg-Fiiila, 262, 263 
Forgive me {miishvaiam)^ 
332n^ 

.Forgotten Empire t A, R, 
Sewell, 267 

Form of addre&s from wife to 
husband, " Noble lord 
(dr^fi^uira), 34, 34?i^ 

Form of marriage* the gfm^ 
(ik/irnei, 32j 34 

Form of Nala, gods assume 
the, 239 

Former body, charm to re¬ 
turn to, 36, 21 j 25 
Fountain of life> l45re^ 

Four ascetic stages of student, 
householder, anchorite and 
mendicant (^wri?w), 241 n 
Fruit and Rowers — lucky 
omens, 171; and leaves 
of iewela, 123#, 120«, 
132* 139# 

Full of great monsters 

'^'Full of (poetical) flavour^' 
(rassSu)* 137# 


Oambler named Sudariaua, 
a, 153, 159 

^jambLing, demons of 
(D vapara and Kali), 240, 
MQn '^; the corse of, 243 
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Garland of election cast at 
Nala, 239 

Garment^ swan flies off with 
Naiads, 243; taken by 
N a] Q, hal f Damavantl’s 
upper, 243, 27S 
G armcntB name d ^' 6 te- 

bleached*^^ tJie paii of* 
24o, 345#, 350 
Gateways^ honorary {p*aU ow 
or p^ai erected in 

hcTiour of Chinese sails, 357 
Gathering of the forces of 
SfLiyaprahha, 51, 52 
Geogniphical positions of 
islands of Karpilra, Sq- 
vari^. Sunhala^ etc., 334# 
Oescliiclde von Z^/e, 

Fers7^c}t eificr Herslelhiitg 
des C. Bruce, 292 

GettLiig rSd of axi unwanted 
widow, methods of, 260 
Girdle (tetcArl), 8# 

tj/' tAe Ttihes mid 
Cosies of fdfje Patijal^ and 
Norths ^^est Frontier P^- 
mce, H. A. Rose, 273 
God Ehaii-on. the villsuje, 
235# 

God of Death (Yama), 110, 
llOn^; of Fire (Agni), llO, 
23S^ of Love (Kama), 1, 
106, 1B3, 156, 1B7, 207* 
209, 237; of the Wind 
(Vlyu), 110 #, 3^8^ of 

Wealth {Ruvei a), 13, llO, 
110#, 113 

Goddess of Death and cor¬ 
ruption (N irr itt), 110, 
IIOh^ 

Goddess,. Friththe earth-, 

177^1 

Gods and venerable men* an 
oblation to (^rg/zs), 18, 38, 
assume the form of Nala, 
339 ; called Sivas, world of 
thCj 35* 35#; king of the 
(Indrn), 176 

Gold Age of the classics, 
Krita, the Hiodu equiva- 
leut of the, 340?^^ 

Gold&t Bought The^ G. Frazer* 
15, 16 

Golden lotuses, 136, 129n; 
vine over the gate of the 
temple at Jerusalem, l29^i 
Good {i^tf}t 253; conduct 
falls into neglect in the 
Kali Yuga, 341'j^ 5 fortune:^ 
throbbing of right eye 
Indicates, 132, 133^^; 


Good— 

(nrnhasfdlva), 180#; quality 
[sadgio^V 337# ^ thread 
237# 

Grass, Damayautfs feet cut 
by dorbha, 242; hut used 
for cremations, 371; ku£a, 
155, 343 

Great Mothers, worship of 

the, 2^5# 

Greek form of Kahatriyas 
(Gitbaeans), 361; invaders 
of Northern India, view of 
the custom of sa(i by, 261; 
theory to accountfor custom 
of 363 

GnEchische Mdrcheti, ^agen n. 
V vlksliederi Berniiard 
Schmidt, 65 ji, I45si^ 
Griecfihche Mythologie, L^ 

Otieehieche, Ronion, Der, 
Rodhe, 132n^, 185# 

Groa^ of Easiem 

and klonest Af Clouston, 
139 j^^ 183 

Grove of the Fathers 
(Ze^ cemetery) 1 107 
Guardians of the worlds Iht 
eight Lokapalas, or, 43, 
43^^ 45 

Half Damayantl*s upper gar¬ 
ment taken by Nala, 243, 
276 

Halo or aureole, 23# 

Hampi RjanSj A. H. Long- 
huniL 261/263 
Handsome King PritUvirapa, 
Story of the, 13M35 
Happy, health}^ or w'ell-fbd, 
widows must not look, 
359; reunion of Na]a and 
Damayanti, the, 350, 291 
Hard lot of the widow in 
India, 258-260 

Ilaiwfs Tales^ M. Aurel 
Stein aud G. A. Griersou, 
46, 104 

Head, liglit from the, 33* 
33# 

Helden-J^ageUt Addeutseke 
altnordische, F. H. v. d. 
Hagen, 356 

Hera^nfl d^$ Feuers n, des- 
Goiterlratzh^^ Kuhn, 145# 
Herbs> the seven magic, 62 
Bircules Fnrsns, Seneca, 65fi' 
Hermit and the faithful wife* 
the, 332, 233 
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HijMijivan Atkin¬ 

son, 

BindxiSd human sftciifices 
the, 64n^ 

Historic FMio^pM&y Itittej 
find Prel] fil'd 

Hisiorff oj' Fk^wfij Dunlop 
(Liebrecht's traiis.)^ 

Historjf of Hjmim Marrm^e, 
Westermurckj ^6n\ S58 
Hisior/f tjf iho Fo^^iy Vesir^t 
E. i. W, Gibb ani Sheykh 
46 

Hisioy^ of the Indian Archl- 
peicfgOh J. ■Crfiwfui'dp 258 
Hij^tory ^f th^ Pseudo^ 
CallistfietteSj C. Muller^ 
120J^^ 129n, m-n^ 
Hiiopadela, the (Johnson’s 
trans.Jt 

J^imt Suttee 
H. Yule find A, C, BnrnelU 
272 

H-olinesa of Aliahabildp 
Holy bfttbing-placed Push- 
kfir&j 23 

Honomry gateways (p^iri £ou 
OT p*iii JOM.g], erected in 
honour of Chinese jflfis, 
2&7 

Horror of Indifin widowlioodh 
258-2^ 

Horse Aslkslar the, 209; 
offered to Prajilpatin IS; 
SfiCriSoe 14- 

16^ IS; sacrifice^ sacriSoe 
of a miiQ reqini'ed at the, 

; the '‘ vehicle” of 
the ann-god, 14 
House composed of jeweigj a, 
23B 

Householder, one of the four 
fisqetio stages (^^«4W)d 
34€i%^ 241ft 

Human Saciificep^^ Hast¬ 
ings^ En^, B^L Eih.f 65ft 
Human sacrifice (purtir^- 
medha)^ 64^ 64ft^ 

Human sacrifices in Greece^ 
64ft^ ; prevalence ofd 54fti; 
to Chamun^a, 149ft^; to 
Cban^ikap 64ft^ 

” Hunjan Sacrifices in IndiaJ’ 
R. L. Mitra, Jfm-n, As, ^oc. 
Bengait 5471^ 

Human yeara^ 3fi0 (one 
Divine ye^h 240ft^ 

Hunter reduced to ashes by 
the power of DfiTnayants's 
eha&tityj 244 


H-aon of BordmuJi, 129ft 
Husband, virtue of devotion 
to a, 232 

Hut used for creoiatlons-, a 
gvasjij 271 

Hymn of praise to Durga, 179, 
180; to Gapiie-^a, 213, 314 
Hypnotismd. passive method 
of entering another's body 
a kind of, 47 
H^/sntine 

'Eustathitis, 128ft^> I45ft3 

Identification of Svetadvipa, 
185ft2 

Idol at Badfinnatha, de¬ 
scription of the, 159ft^^ 
IfiOft 

II Re Nafaz Trilogiu drmn^ 
ftifliioa, A. dc GubernatiSp 
292 

Iliad, HomePd 

Immolation of Brunhild in the 
hfibfilung niythj 255, 25fi 
Gasetieer of Indiof 

India in Early Greek and 
Latin Literature/’ E, R. 
Be van d Cowifindigc Hisiory 
of Ifiduty 201 

Indian AnHquary Folklore 
in Western India ”j± 
P. D. H. Wadia, 182; 
”The Merchant who 
struck hia Mother/^ S. 
Beal, 229ft^; {“On 
Sulfisa ”1 Jacobi, 69n^ 
Iftdion Noies aud Qn^nes 
Burning with the Dead 
by Men and Women— 
Sati - Satu,^’ D'Grayther, 
W.T.Jd27a;r-Badrinath,” 
Pioneer], 16£ift 
Indian tnbes (American}, 
widow-burning among, 25S 
Indian Wisdom, Monier 
W^illiams, S56 

/?wfien «. dflj B, 

Garbc, ISbrt"- 

IndigesUon, the demons of^ 
196,197 

Indo-Germanie custom^ 
widow'burning an ancient, 
255, 255n^ 

Inducements offered to 
saHSj 2fi€ 

Infiuence of Kali on Nata, 
evii, 241, 242 
Injustice (flutlcMru), i74ft^ 
Innocent man accused of 
theft, m, 193, 193fti 


Introduction of saii into 
Itidls^ date of thei 255 
Invaders of Northern India, 
view of the custom of 
saH by Greek, 261 
Ii-on Age of the clasBics> 
Kali Hindu equivalent of 
the, 240ft^ 

Iron Wheel, Chakra and the, 
229-231 

Jfiina Saviours (Arhats), 107; 
fivefold obeissnee to the 
107 

Jalna tents^ frequent occur¬ 
rence of “ scorned love of 
women jnoii/' in, 105 
Jaina vow (dwttf/in}, 105 
“^Jataka Stories~the Myth 
of the Siren,"' R. Morris* 

Academy, 22 Sft 2 
Jewelled crest, the snake 
with the, 245, 245it^ 
Jewels, a house composed of, 
235; a water-melon filled 
with, 163 ; fruit and leaves 
ot 126?ib 129ft, I39,139n2j 
the citron filled with, 169- 
173 

Joseph, and Potiphir m 
Hindu Fiction/' M. Bloom¬ 
field, Trans. Amer. FhiL 
Ass., 104. lOT 

Joum- As. 8oc^ Bengal, 
Human Saerifiees m 
India,R. L. Mitra, 64 ji^ 
Joum. Roy. As. &jc, : “The 
Authorship of the Nalo- 
daya,” A. S. Hamanatha 
Ayyar, 277; [“The 
Source of Colebrooke^s 
Essay ' On the Duties of 
fi Faithful Hindu Widow' ''1 
Fitzedward Hall, 262ft^ 
Judge of the dead, Yama the, 
9, 9?ts 

Jujube trecj lord of the 
ktdanor*^ (Vtsh^u)* I59ft^ 
Junction, triple (iartfjeft^), 

Karma/’ L. de la Vallee 
Poussin > Hastings' Ea™. 
RcL Fih., 163 

Katfiako^a, trans. C. H. 

Tawney, 47, 147 
Kinder~nnd Ilatismarcheny. 

Grimm, 129ft, 145 h^ 

King of the gods (I&dr&),p 
176 

King of the snakes, V5suki> 

204 * 213 


Kins of Vatsa, the, 1, £, ISl- 
122,136-13S, m, 173,184, 
187-190. 2ol 

Kite carries necklacej 
19S, 

Koranic version of Jose[jh and 
Potiphar story, 104 


Ladies burned with N*o 
Nihal Singh^ two, 264; 
with Rflja Sncbet Singb, 
three hundred and ten, 
364; with Rarjjit Singhp 
four^ 364 

Lady burned against her 
will with Kbarak Sinffh, 
364 

Lament of Damayanti, 243, 
279 

Language of beasts and birds 
understood by Bh&sh^jna, 

145 

Las^^ antiquity of the use 
of the, 1S9, 1901^® 

Leaves and fruit of jewels, 
l2S7t^ 139m, 130, 139^^^ 
Library, Apollodorus, 356 
Life (aid Storiea of 
M. Blooinfield, 47 
Life, fountain of, 

grows shorter In the Kali 
Yuga, term of, 341 on 
the next world a reflex of 
this life, m 

Light from tlie head* 33j 
23m^ 

Lighter vows, the flve 
[(mm\rata)j 106 

Limb, Siva invoked by 
different name for each, 
199, 190# 

Limbs of Jayamati hurt by 
pilferers in ascending the 
pyre, 367 

Line {chara^a}^ 156n-* 
Literature, other occurrences 
of the story of Nala in 
Sanskrit, 277, 3T8 
Living slaves buried with 
early Egyptian kings, 357 
Cocii 0 

" The Mabinogion/* Lady 
C. Guest, 213ml 
Look, reducing a bird to 
aahes by an angry^ 232 
Lord of the or 

jujube tree” (Visbiiu)^ 

159ml 

Lose of self-restraint of Nala 
owing to KaJid 141, 142 
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Lot of the widow in India, 
hard, 258-260 

Lotus, chariot in the form of 
a white, 57 

Loiiis ds ia Bonne Loi, 

E- Burnouf, 23m^ 

Lotus that destroys poisonj 
the unfading* 2^, 230 

Lotuses, golden, 138, l29w 

Love by description, falling 
in, 237, 338; is scorned^ 
women whose s 91,104-107; 
science of 

106; the God of (Kama)* 

1 , 106, 153, 156, 187, 207, 
300, 237; with a nainting. 
falling in, I3l* 133, 133mS 
307, SOS 

Loves of AnHiigaprabha. the 
many, 152-162 

Low-caste daughter of a 
courier (Pala^ak}^ 15 

Lucky omenSs 133, l22m^* 
171# 

Lying speech:^ wicked women 
sprung from, 93* 93m^ 


*■' Mabinogion, Tlie Lady 
C. Gnest ^TJ^fre Cook O 
HergeH']^ 2l3mi 

Madron Regtdniion^ Tke^ 

272 

Magic art founded on 
Samkhya and Yoga^ 22^ 
46; bow obtained by 
SiiryapTabha* 55; chariot 
Bhutasana^ the* 3^ 4j 6j 
9* 13^ 13; herbs^nthe seven^ 
62 ; ointment or collyrium^ 
the^ 90^ 90^1; power^ 

asceticism practised to gain* 
46; quiver obU-incd by 
Siiryapmbhat 54; ring of 
Caiiacc, thCd I45mi; i^oga]^ 
4mi 

Magical powers obtafued by 
Yogis, the, 39, 39#* 46-46 

Magpie, mven and crow* 
superstitions regarding, 

93# 

the, 4^^^^ 15* 
47,104a66it.,233m^339mL 
340#, 341 k* 343m^ 249m, 
253* 275 , 276, 276 

Madlmodr Bhavabhntid 

X49# 

^MUlax^Ucagrtijnitra, traus. C. H, 
Tawney'd 15 

Cariiriif Vijaya- 
dharmasuri* 105 


S09 

Mankind afflicted with dis¬ 
ease in the Kali Yuga, 
241m 

Many bodies taken by S^rya- 
prahha^ 4, 4m^ 

JWarcrftei^ der M(sgya'refi. Ga^h 

313m^ 

Marriage, by choice 

ufffff), Damayantl's* 338- 
340, 376 ; the gkndharm 
form of, 32* 34 
Meaning l64m^ 

Means cf acquiring purity, 

235 

Measure of time (Kalpa), 2, 
35, 36■rt^ 35, 106 
Mea^7U^es* of distance (y^i- 
JmuLsf 32* 247; the six 
kingly, 186, 186m^ 

Melon filled with jewels, a 
water*, 132 

Mc?jt. Amer. AniL Ass., '.^The 
Blood Sacrifice Complex,” 
E. M. I^ebj 65n 
Memorial stcme or pillar 
erected to 360, 261 
Mendicant, one of the four 
ascetic stages 
340m\ 341m 

Merchant of Fe^ice^ Shake¬ 
speare* 183 

'^ Merchant who struck his 
Mother, The,” S. Beal, 
Ind. Anir^ 239m“ 

Method of intended suicide 
(sitting in lafAsrsc], 202# 

M ethodsof entering another's 
body, active and passive^ 
46, 47; of getting rid of 
an unwanted widow, 260; 
of suicide of Chinese 
widow0, 357 

Metrical version of the Story 
of ?7flla and DamayantI, 
278^202 

Might of Daiuayantics chas¬ 
tity* 345, 244 

MUU cf titi JoitrSt Lcj, Dervish 
Makhlis of Ispah^, 43, 
133w^ 

Plato* 65m 

Modern African revival of 
357 ; side of character 
of Bhairava, 235#; times, 
saUs In more, 371, 273 
Mol^ on the human body, 
significance of* 99, 99m® 
Monkey-god, HanurfiSn the, 
136 

Mon sters, fall of grea 

(sTtcMwifliffl), 180n^ 
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Month of Phjilguna^ the, 

U 

historicHt 

G. H, Fertz. 

Antiq^ilUf fifid 
lascriptions of /Af NortJt- 
WesteT^ fVtUJtihc^B anfi? GweiAs 
L. A. Fitbrer, 

Mother of the g-od^d I^anu 
the, 64 

Mothers^ the Divine, 22o* 
3S5?t^p32:6j the personified 
energies of the principal 
deities^ 69, 69^^; the 

planets which influence 
the unbom child, 707t 

the ''Act of Truth,” 
127 \ the ” Deceitfal 
Wives/^ 16^^, 166wj the 
False Virgin,” the 
"Quintessence^'^' or ^'De¬ 
duction,” S6, &7, 

Mount MerUj Z3S, 138 h^ 

Movement of sheep (fliJt" 

cA^rrt)j 

Travels qf PdeTf ??» 
Euivpe find Asia^ ed. H. C, 
Templft, S70 

Murder of King Uchchala of 
Kashmir, 266 

Murders among the Sikhs in. 
the Panjab, atrocious 
264 

Mtisic, the three difiTerent 

styles of, S6]i^ 

Mystic oontemplatioil^ doc- 
tsfine of, 25 p 25m“; syllable 
Om, the, n6, mn^ 

LdgeTidss de f fwds e^ 
di ia Fcrjf, LiSj L6v6quep 
I50?t^ 


iVauAodAe, Sfiharshaj. 377 
iVfli ft /n- 

dicid^ Ces^ i^proiTj^'e, J. 
Libihsk^, 293 

Nal Dufni^ttnit. Pint in- 
Ge^oiwcAifjbearbeitet, 
von F. Hiickert, 292 

and a Dramft 

iji Fm Ad^i 292 

NalndamiwanUkaiJtaiicdca^jTDm 

ih£ Kaiop^0na, 393 
Naior r tnadotto 

per St Gatti, 393 
NaiA 0€h Dama^ajtiii ^ t^rdisk 
diAi KT yrdn 

origiriaUt bJverTsit, H. 
Kdlgren, 292 

the Tamil, 278 


tmdiiit en frangaisv par. 
E, Burnouf, ^92 
Nala wnd ZWwyW?i/i> 

sfetit u. eriautert von E- 
Meiefp 292 

Palas ^Tid DitVifijitnti, eaie in- 
dische DichtufLg OILS dem 
Samhis, nhmeist, Bopp, 
292 

Nahda^a, Vasiideva, 277 
N&iopakkjjdjtHj or “ Episode 
of N'ala 
37E 

Stor^ ofNala, 
trans. H. H. Milmanj ed. 
Monier Williams, 273 
Naiopdlth^wtam, or Tale oj^ 
ATft^pTcxt and Vocabulary^ 
Th. Jarrett> 292 
iVtf/iitf, iss, 8imsJirU Poefff fnm 
ihe Latin 

trans. F. Bopp, 292 
Native states, recent sails in, 
264 

Necklace of the Princess 
Chakrasena. the^ 191, 192 
Neglect in the K^li Yuga, 
good conduct fails into^ 
341n 

Next world a reflex of this, 
life in tbcj 2S6 
Ntb^liing myth, the inwaola- 
tion of Brunhild in tiie, 
355, 266 

NigiiUt The awd 

Ojj^j F-, F. Barton* 21 ?t, 
90?!^ 108™^ mn\ l^%n\ 
249fti 

Nimbus of Greek divinltiess 

Nionde oeh tionde shng^rTta of 
Nala Dch Dawtayanii^ 
Simi/hnt dyuersaW, E, G, F., 
OlberSb 292 
Noble Lord*^ 
form of address from wife 
to husband., 34, 34 b^ 

Ncble {Diah^aflva], 180ft* 
Noctes Indicag me queestianes 
sa ATsiw?!. Maft&bhAraieum^ 
h. Grasbcrger, 292 
Karih Indmv and Qucn>j 

['^ Batti Worship in Bajpu- 
tana/' P. W^ Powlettl. 
272 

Note on Fate or Destiny, 
1S3, IBSj qn the power 
of entering another'^s hodv, 
46-43 

iVfliSed Nasties af FVr/icm, W. D. 
Wheeler, 145st^ 


J/b^eiT on the Nalop^^h^dnamj 
o7~ TaU of Nala^ J, Feile^ 
292 

NoHr^ghamshire Facts and Ffc?- 
J, P. Briscoe, 99^1^ 
Novelle LeUerarie di Firen^e^ 
Lamb 166n 

Nar al-DiEL Ali and hjs Son, 
Story of,” Button, 

S49m 

Obedience to parents, duty 
of, 230, 231 

Obeisance to the Jaina 
Saviours! the 6vefold (pail- 
cflJicj7iftjAY^^}d 107 
Oblation offered to horse, a 
corn, 16 ; to gods and 
venerable men, an 
18, 28 

Obscene act with the horse^ 
performed by the queen, 
16 

Obstacles, Vanquisher of 
(Ga^6sa), 119 
Ocvflji of Shryt the* 14 
Od^s, HoracCd 93)^ 

Homer, hBn^, 120i^, 

Offering of cakes 

Offerings to Savitri, 15 
Offspring l.649t^ 

Ointment, or coliyrlam, the 
magic, 90, 90it^ 

Old body laid by in case of 
need, 26 

Deccan Days, M. Frere, 
43 

A. B. Keithp Hast¬ 
ings' Ettcy. Rel. Elh.^ 170w^ 
Omens, lucky, 132, l22n^, 

Qjiiens^ unfavourable, 93, 
93#, 94n 

One pointd side of the die 
m^ked with (Kali), 240?i^ 
Origin aitd Dettelcpm^ of the 
Moral IdeaSi W’^estermarck, 
202 # 

Osiris and ihe Egvpiicn Beszir- 
rcciim, E. A. Wallis Budge, 
257 

Outcry, wild {phuikmisiiyc* 
lOT 

Oxford Hisicry of India^ 
W A, Smltbp 264 

Paintings falling in love with 
a, 131, 132, 132#, 207, 
208 


Pftir of garments naoed^ 
fire-blesclied/^ the, S4B, 
2i^i\ 250 

Pam^h Notcit Qiteri^^. Sfte 
Hidznv A’i&ifls mtd Qucrt^ 

PaJlUchiif^nirit, the, Benfey* 

192^^, 230iiS 

PoT-fidixe Lostr Mnton, 

129^t 

FiiradisCj mandam one of the 
five trees of, 12B, 12-6«= 
Parent's ciir3e> thes 230^ 
2SO]i2 

ParentSj. duty to, 230, 231 ; 

virtue of devotion to, 233 
Passive method of entering 
another's body+ 47 
Patientj be 
232u^ 

Dei'criptiofu o/ 
(j7ieei?e, J. G. Frazer, 14, 
65/1, 240r, 368 
Persian Tales. See under 
Mllle et wa 

Persistency of a wotild-he 
in Jubbulpore, 271, 
372 

Personal comfort of the idol 
at BadarlnFitlia, l60n. 
Personality by Hiiryaprabha^ 
division of, 4, 4fli ^; division 
of 

Peter Muji^iy in Europe and 
jJjia, Travels qf^ R, C. 
Temple^ 270 
PJtorjtiiOf Terence, 

Phrases of comparison, 30m^, 

2ln 

Pilferers j liinhs of Jayamati 
hurt hjt in aecending the 
pyre> 267 

Pillar or memorial stone 
erected to sails^ 360^ 361 
Pit, cremations in a^ 370 
Place of ctematLoii Nimba- 
puram near Talarigattu, 
26S 

** Place of sacrifice,^’ Prayaga 
(Allahabad), lG6w^ 

Planets which induence the 
unborn child, mothers tlie^ 
70ft 

Poemfi dealing witli Naiads 
adventures, 277, 27fi 
Poetical riddles? asking 
{ftfiftAHiudT/a), 16 
Poetry> ai"tificial (KavyaJ, 277 
Points of the die, syniboRcal 
meaning of the* 340 b^ 
Poison detectors, 22&ji^; the 
unfading lotus that de- 
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Poison— 

stroys, 228, 229; usual 
mode of death for Chinese 
sails, 257 

Poisonous snake s Mahipala 
bitten by a, 22S, 22-2 
Popular AniiqmtieSj Brandy 
I99ir 

Popular Pcltgion nvd Folk- 
Loie of Northern India^ 
W, Crooke* 5574^, 17714^, 
22Sn\ 235#, 345#, 271 
Popular Tales aud 
Clous ton, 192# 

Popular Tales of the iVest 
Highlandsf J. F. Campbell, 
67# 

Possessing pre-eminent virtue 
177# 

Posture, the hl^^oisarga, 106 
Power, aseeticiiim practised 
to gain magic, 46; of 
entering aiiother^s body, 
note on the, 46-48; of 
parent's curaCd 230# j: of 
winking, 239 ^ to raise a 
dead woman to life, 145, 
145# 

Powers obtained by Yogis, 
magical, 39, 39m^, 46-48 
P’abandhfudniatnani, trans, 

C. H. Tawney* 47 
PrayerSd the Brilhroaii Kala 
and his, 23-25 

Predestined death of the 
king, earth ]aments. 176^ 
176 

PreMsiofic Autifpiiiies of the 
Aryaa Pmnles^ O. Schrader^ 

Prehistoric barbarism, acii a 
relic of, 358 

Pride, putiiehment for^ 142, 
143 

Priests at an four,. 

14, 10 

P7imifive CfiUurei Tylori 64#, 
145# 

Proc, Anter. Phil. Soc.j On 
the Art of Entering An¬ 
other's Body,” M. BEoom- 
field, 47 

Prostitu te^ one has been a 
(Ra^dTranda), name given 
to widows, 359 
Pseudo-Cailisthencs^ the^ 
138#, 145# 

Punishment of pride, the, 
143* 143 

jpamrtffitfj the, 647t^ 

Pirgutorio, Dante* 239# 


311 

Purity, the means of acquir¬ 
ing, 233 

Pyre, eremations usually held 
on 3-t 370 ^ wives of Jawihir 
Singh forced on to the^ 
264 

Queen performs an obscene 
act with the horse, 16 
''Quintessence,” or ''De¬ 
duction ” the, 86, 

37, 37?ti 

Quiver obtained by Sury^a- 
prabhaj a magic* 54 

Rain of Knm^ra, the, 318, 
31371^ 

Raise ^ dead womati to life* 
power to, 145, 145# 

or Chronicle of 
tlie Kings of KasmJr, Kal- 
]iana, trans. M.Aurel Stein, 
264, 266 

Painaijaimt the, 311, 256 
Pirtnbics aud Hecollecdousi W, 
Sleeman, 271 
Rare in the Panjlb, 

363 

Raven^ crow and niagpiei 
superstitions regarding 
the, 93# 

Reason for the delay of 
BhaLrava* 325, 227 
Recent in native states, 
264 

Reducing a bird to ashes by 
an angry looks 332 
Reflex of thii> life, life in the 
next world 255 
Rejoicing 1777a® 

Re lie o fpre Idstoric ba tbaris m , 

sati a, 258 

Religi&}t^ of Chinas 

The, J, ;j, U. de Groot, 
257# 

Remarriage ofChinese widows 
an act of unebastily, 257; 
of wid ows no tcou ntenanced 
in India, 25S 

Report io the Secretary q/' War 
of the Unded Siutes on Ifidian 
Affairs^ J. Morse, 253 
Return of Damayanti to her 
father,244; to former body, 
charm tOd 21. 35 
Reunion of 2^ala and Dama- 
yanti, the happy, 250 
Revenge of ^flala, 391 
Revival of sati, modem 
African, 357 
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Regard of eompassioiij the, 
2Zl ; of VTraYiirA^ l&O 
Riee-porrfdge eaten at the 
hrahtyiattdiiTta a 

kind olj 15 

Rtchard 111, Shakespeairep 
222 jiJ 

Riddles, asking poetical, 

16 

Ei^Feda, the, li, 95, 258, 

* 252, 275 

F^a ^dsthilS., S un ah^ epta 
hymns of the, 04ftt 
Ring of Canaoe, the magic, 
145^1 

Rues of ih^ Tmce-Bor^i Mrs 
S. Stevenson, 259, 2G9?i^, 
260 

Ritual used at an a^vamaifiaf 
aecomit of the, 14-16 

Grundfiss def 
Jndt}-Arisch4fli Pfdhhgi^ 

Hille- 

brand t, 16 

J?(?rwt7ipeff (Tfid Drolls of the 
of Englfwtd, Hunt^ 

93?i? 

Mvihologte, L, 
Prcller, Sftt 

Rkjjwot Fo^it-Tcikffp Ralston, 
14591^ asojiss 

Russian horse-sacrifiees, 14 

Saonid Baohs of the Eitd^ 

J. 

Eggeiiag, 16 

Sacred to Vishnu ^ Badarlu jitha 
a place, 1599t^, IGOrt 
Sacrifiee, horse- [ahoTntdha), 
9, 14-16,18] human" (pun?- 
64p 64ft^j of a 
man reqoired at the liorsc- 
^acHfice, 64ft^; of his son 
hj VtravaraK 17B 
"Sacrifice> place otf Prapaga 
(AUahabM), 

Saerlflces, human, in Greece, 
64re^; prevalence of, 64n^; 
to Ch^^'kAp 64w^ 

awf BB/meji, J, V> 
Chvjhmann, 245??^ 

S^gcn aus der Grajsckajt 
MaAsfeld± Grtisslet,^ 2457ii 
Mdrchen it, GeAritwcfte 
KIM Mo&ienhiirgi Bartsch, 
I46n=, 2i7flii 

Salamanders, worms ealled, 
245n* 

Salary of Vlravata, 174 
Sama- Vednj the, 95 
Sanshrii DictionoT^^ B^htlingt 


Skilh in cooking, Nala’Sj 246, 
and Roth ^ 41 91 24B, 349; in ehariot-driving, 

l^w®, l68n^ Nala^s^ 347, 248 ; in dice, 

^aiapat^ Br&hrjiaJift, the, 14, Ritnparjga exchanges hig, 
64w^, 145n“ 247, 24S; in driving, Nala 

^atapaiha Br^ttnena, J. e^tehanges his, 247, 348 

Eggeling, Sacred Booh of Sky, the 244 r^ 

the EKist, 1® Sky-Father, Dyans the, 17W 

: a of the Slaves buried with early 

HMtf. WdfnaNi A. K, Egyptian kings, living, 257 
Coomarasvramy* 272 Snake, Mahlp^a bitten by a 

[^'Satti Worship in Ttajput- poisonous, 228, 329; with 

ana,” P. W, Powlett] jewelled crest, the, 345, 

N^ovth Indian A’otej fljiri 2457i^ 

Q^ieries,212 f-Sn^ke Stones”] W. R. 

Savi curs, Jalnu (Arli ats] ,107; Hal lid ay, Fo Ik-Lorc^ 245jt^ 

fivefold obeisance to tlie Snake’x bite, fvala becomes 
107 deformed by a, 245 

Scandinavians, smeide of Snakes, Vfisukl, king of the, 
widows amoriig the, 355 204, 312 

Science 46; of love “SnakestoneST” W+W, Sk^at, 

^h^fAfild^tj^rihaf 106 ; the Folh^DorCf 3459 i^ 

bewi]dering, 56 Soil, Bhumi the, 177ji^ 

Scorned love of woman, 91, “ Soldan of B^bylonn The,'^ 

104-107 Boecaceio, D^oajTieron, 

Seriptorss Eroiiti, l28?t^ l65m^ 

Scythian kiugs, concubine Songjt of ths Rnsstmt People^ 
strangled on the pyre of, W. R. S, Ralston, 265al® 

256 [“ Source of Golebrooke^s 

Selecting a king by animal Essay 'On the Duties of 
divination, 104 * faithfal Hmdu Widow,* 

Self-restraint, loss of Nala's, the”] Fitsedward Hall, 

owing to Kali, 241, 242 Jowt, JS^y, SoOr^ 362fi^ 

Seller of fl esh, Dharmavyfidha Speech, wickedivomen sprung 
a, 232, 233 from lying, 93, 93ft^ 

Servants of the idol at Spies sent to look for Nala, 
Badarinatlia, 160n 244, 246 

Seven nnderw^orlda, the, 21 Spiritual advisor of the 

^'Seyf ul Mulkn” Persian Dunavag, Sukra* 38 

Tales (i.e. Ces Mtlfe et ^^Squire^s Tale, The,” 
JoMr^), l32^t^ Chaucer, Talent 

Shadow of a widow, con- 145w^ 

taminating, 3B9 the^ 14 

Sbadowa of the ^ds person- Stages of student, honse- 
ating Nalft, 230 holder, anchorite and 

Sheep^ movement of mendicant, the font ascetic 

34Ci?i^, tiln 

Sialianische Gonzen- States, recent mm in native, 

bach, 34fln^ 264 

Side of the die marked with Siaiisiical Acoormt of Kusatatmt 
one point (Kali], 24Cn^; Traill. 160}t 

two points [D vapara), 240?ti Status of th t widow in India, 
Silver Age of the classics, 258-260 

Treta the Hindu equivalent Stichus^ Plautus, IBSiv^ 
of the, 34fh4^ Sioria di Nala^ M. Kerbaker, 

Sisters {paTafint^ahod'am)^ 106 392 

Site of Badarluatba, lp9ti^ ^taty of Aknkaravati, 123- 

Sitting in iiAwrrta, 140, liOftS 135] of Anatigacati and 

203, 203ft^ her Four Suitors, 144-167 ; 

Sit measures, the, of A^okamaU, 140, 141; 

186, I86n* ofChiradatn, m 204; of 
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Storj— 

King ChamarabaJii, 104^ 
19&-a01 ; of King Kanaka- 
varsha ajid Madniiasiindarlr 
204-219; of Xing Laksha- 
datta and his Dependent 
Labdhadatta, 16S-172 ; of 
Riiina, and Slta^ 126-130; 
of StivCilabhnja, 143-144; 
of Suryapi'sbhii and how he 
attained Sovereignty over 
the Vidjadhams, lY- 
2S, 35-45, 49-62, 65-85, 
102, 103, lOfi-131; of the 
Brahman Chandra? v^nun, 
his son MahlpiUla and his 
daughter Chandravati, 220- 
335, 227-239, 232-334.236, 
350, 351; of the Brahman 
Viravara, 173-IBl ; of the 
handsome King Frith- 
virijpa, 130-135; o£ the 
Merchant Samudra^ura, 
191-193 

jSiOJy oj" OMil Dasttayauli 

^ , , imtis, inio Engksh Prosej 
Fandita Jaganatha, 293 
Stori^ of Ncilai Naiop^h^t^nisjity 
trans. H. H, MiVtnan, ed. 
Monier Williams, 278 
Story of Nur al-Din All and 
his Son,’^ Nighis:, Barton, 
249 h 

Strange Sioriesjr^t m CAineje 
Gile&i 3594^ 

Strangled on the pyre of 
Scythian kings, concubinej 
206 

Strife in the Kali Yoga, con¬ 
tinual, 34191 
String 174^ 

Student^ one of the four 
ascetic stages {ajfriimoi), 
34071-^, 24i9t 

” Studies about the Kaihu- 
J. B. Spey^er, 
VerJiaiidel^igctt de?' 
lyke Akad^jfiie van 
schappett ie Am^U^data, 891 ^, 
1091, I 8 tt^ 3091, 52?iS 73Kh 
929 i\ 1009ih 101 fiS 200911, 
30391^ 2079ih 21391* 
Styles of music, the three 
different, &09t^ 

Subjects (p'fljfl), 16491 ^ 
Suicide, method of intended 
(sitting in dhama] y 2-0394^; 
of Chinese widows, me thods 
of, 257; of CEnone on the 
death of Paris, 256; of 
widows among the ancient 


Suic ide— c&niinued 

Egyptians, 256, 357; of 
widows among the Hertili, 
255 ; of widows among the 
Scandinavians, 355; of 
widows in Greece, 256; 
of widows, Thracian Custom 
of, 256 

Suitors of AnangaratL, the 

feur, 144-149 

[+' SuJasik, On ”] Jacobi, Ind^ 
AftLj 69?!^ 

Sun-god, horse the veldele 
of the,. 14 

Sun, F5shan originally tlie,, 
later an Aditya, SO, SOtt-^ 

Superstitions regarding the 
raven, Crow and uaagpie, 
9391^ 

SuppikatUf Euripides, 256 

Suppress early attempts 
to, 363 

Supreme soul 186jt^ 

" Suttee," Yule and Burnell, 
Ilobion JobnOfi, 272 

Swan 136 r- ; dies 

off with Naiads gai^ment. 
243; the celestial, 237, 
238 

Swana, dice in the form ofj 
342 

Sword which enables one to 
fly through the air, the> 
235, 236 

Sylla]:de Om,” the mystic, 
176, 

Symbolical meaniog of points 
of the die> 240 h/^ 

MArc/ietij Prym and 
Soein^ 12891-^, 13291^^ 2139^^ 


jTfKf^'r^rd-jyr^ATJdffiwr, the, 14, 

6491^ 

Tamil Naia-Rqjaj the, 378 
Tssitras^ the, S4?l^ 

Tantidc practices, Chimunda 
(Kali, Durga, UmH, etc.) 
connected vrlth, 149,149?^^ 
Teacher of dancing called 
Labdhavara, a, 156-158 
Teachings of the Yogasntms 
of Patafljali, 46 
Telugu- Nala poem, Kaghava^ 
author of a, 27S 
Temple at Jerusalem, golden 
vine over the gate of the* 
129n 

Ten (da^o), 24591=^ 

Term of life grows shorter in 
the Kali Yuga, 24191 


Terrible power of parent's 
curse, 230yi^ 

Teutonic Bhairava on the 
Blocksberg, dancing wLth 
the, 22 Tii 1 

Tcwiottic M^tkolog^j J, L. C, 
Grimm, trans. J. S. Stally- 
brags, 2391^, 64^T-^ 

the Z^etlroper, 
Southey, 1299 j^ 

Theft, innocent man accused 
of, 191, 193, 1^29^> 
Thcogom/, HcEiod, 31391^ 
Theoiy to account for custom 
of jfa^i Greekj 363 
T/iOii^ofid Nighijf ajid & Nigki. 
See ]^7gMs 

Thracian custom of suicide of 
widows^ 256 
Thread (^dKa), 891^ 

Three dangers, the, 216^ 
317 

Throbbing indicative of 
calamity, 98, 9391-; of right 
eye indicative of good 
fortune, 122, 1229ii 
Time. Fate, Death (tn/d), 
34#; me^tsure of (Kalpa), 
3, 23, 33# 35/106 
^^Tochter der Sonne, Von 
der," Gonzenbaeh, Sicilian- 
isohe MdreheNj 34S-rt^ 

Tomb of Amen-hetep II at 
Thebes, bodies of women 
found in the, 256 
Touch of the widow, con- 
tarniriatlng^ 359 
Tnm, Amer,PMLAiA. '^Joseph 
and Fotiphar in Hindu 
Fictiont" M. Bloomheld, 
104. 107 

Transferable wheel, the, 2S0, 
23091S 233 

Transrnigration of souls. 
Buddhism and the belief 
in, 25# 

Travelsj Jean Baptiste Taver- 
nfer^ 370 

Travels y Mandelsle, trans. 

John Davies, 270 
Travels w Kasltmirt “ Widow- 
BuraiugJ' G. T. Vigne^ 
272 

Tmtiels oj^ Peter MiaAy in 
Europe fl9Mi Atia, ed. R. C, 
Temple, 270 

Treacherous Pa^apaU ascetic 
and Tribhuvana, the, 234r 
236 

Tree-trunks of gold, 138#^ 
139ft, 139, 139# 
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Tree* of Paradise^ Tn^tidara 
oo^of the five, 13Sj 12.-3 ji^ 
Trees '^rhieli aJ’wfajs bear 
firtilt, l^Oj 120 ji^ 

Tribes' rmd Cad& of ihe Centt';al 
FrobinceHj RusselU 2 CiSu''^p 
272 

Tribee Castes of tJie Ni^rlh- 
Weslsrm and Ondhi 

W. Crook e> I6[)rt 
Trickj a deceptive {kfika- 
106 

Triple junction I60w^ 

True {satl], ^58 
" Truth, Act of” fnoiif, 
127ft^; DamAVRnti'Sd 239, 
m \ aftri's> 127 
Sha Chi {The 

C /i z M ese E iary elo^aid 

251 

Two polntSj side of tivt die 
marked Avith (Dvaparajp 

lliibi'okeii chastity {ohrahma- 
i-snflii), 105 

Unclvastity, remarriage of 
Chinese widows an act 
of, 257 

Underworlds:, the seven, 

2ln^ 

Unfading lotus that destroys 
poison, the, 228^ 239 
Unfavourable omens, 93, 
94^t 

■^'Unlucky Shoaybj The/^ 
Clouston, A Grcnji of 
Easiffm RojTtemees ond 
SioricSi 1S2 

Unmerciful 170^^ 

Unwanted widow's, methods 
of getting rid of, 360 
Upper garment taken by 
Nala, half DamayantJ^s^ 
243, £70 

Yanqaiaher of Obstacles 
[Ga^fca), 119 

Yedic gods in the Nala and 
Damayant! story, 275 
Vehicle” of the sun-god, 
the horse the, 14 
Venerable men, an oblation 
to god& and 18j 

28 

f^erAfljideiijfgm der KfmtnAUjke 
Akadeifdevan Weiensch^Lppatr 
Studies 

about the Kstthil£arii- 
^dgaraf J. S, Speyer, Bfi^, 


F'erhandelifigmi 

lOfK 13?!^ I5n\ 

92jv^ lOOnS lOlm^ 2mn\ 
2aiiii, a03jt^ mn\ 218^^^ 
VcrhcntdelhigeJi vmt hei Betki- 
oioa^ch Genooischap Uflft 
KundsTi ejt W&i^scheippen 
Vooidoopig Verslag van 
net eliand Bali,” R. 
Friederich], 358 
Versions of tl^e Joseph and 
Fotiphar story, lOi 
Feia^ Panoha^Tititikti:^ thtj 47> 

Village god Bliaironp 335 
Virtue (d//340ii^; 
(gii-fLft), 174^5 of devotion 
to a husband^ 232; of 
devotion to pai-eTtts, 233 5 
leigns paramonnt in the 
Krita Yoga, 240?i^ 

Vii'tuous (wn/z^lJrtiUTJn), iBOn^ 
Voikshind^, Zitr, Ldebreoliti 
93ji^ 

Voh'mgiisega, the, 256 
Voluntary burning of the 
wife of Sard^r Shan Slogh^ 
264 

Von der Toth ter der 
Sonne,Gonzenbach, 
248^i^ 

[“Voorloopig Verslag van liet 
eiland Bali,^^ R. Friederich] 
FadiiiJide^figen •vari 
viaasckGeitooiSf^hap tJfdJi Ka^t- 
eti fVe^enifoJiOpp&i^ 258 
iVow, the Jaijia (dlAj/m), 105 
Vows, the hve lighter 
105 

Foi/age ^tj the Ea^i Indies^ 
Drilerth 271 


Water gushes up in pots and 
pans of its ow^n accord, 24S, 
2iSr^ 

Watet-melon filled with 
jewels, the, 182 

Wealth (ar^Ao), 16451^; en¬ 
joyment preferable to, 
198; Knveru, God of. 13^ 
110, 110«^ 113 

\Veeping woman, the, 175 

Wemiische Sageth, E. Yecken- 
6tedt> 245ft^ 

Wheel, Chakra and the i^on, 
220-331 

White bull named Danta, 
241 

Wicked, women spi-ung from 
Lying Speccli, 93, 93*1^ 


Widow-burning, Aupejidixil, 
255-272 

Widow-burning among 
American Indian t^ibeE.K 
268; an ancient Indo- 
Germanic custom, 255, 
255fl^V; in Europe, 256, 
356; in the Far East, 355, 
257; still practised in Bali 
(East Ijidies)^ 257, 253 
H^dem-Bjirtdfig, B. J-Bushby^, 
272 

Widow-Burning J" G, T. 
Vigiie, rrrtFJc^.T hi Afiftair, 
372 

Widow in India, hard lot of 
the» and status of tbe^ 
258-265; methods of get¬ 
ting rid of an unwanted, 
200 ; mu^t not look happy, 
healthy or well-fed, 259 
Widows among the ancient 
• Egyptians, suicide of, 259, 
257; among the Heruli, 
suLeide ofs 255 ; among the 
Seandiuaviaas^ suicide of, 
255 ; in Greece, suicide of, 
256; Tliraeian custom of 
suicide oL 356 

“ Widows who Refuse to 
Marry s Second Time,'^ 
Chkiese Eftc^clopiEdhi, 257 
Wife, the hermit and the 
Mthfuh 233, 233 
Wild outcry {phnitkarisk^e- 
107 

"Wind, God of the (VUyu), 
110, llOji^ 338 
Winking, t]^e power oL 239 
Witch Sambhunana adven^’ 
ture of the, S% S3 
Witches^ Bhairava and the, 
327, 227 ji^ 

Wives of Jawahir Singh 
forced on to the pyi-e, 294; 
of StityapriR-bha, A 
Women, fonnd in tlie tomb 
of Amen-hetep H at 
Thebes, bodies ofj 256; 
sjsrung from Lying Speech^ 
wicked, 03, ; whose 

love is scorned, 91, 104- 
107 

Wood bursts into flames 
of its own accord, 248, 
24871^ 

Working out one^s Destiny, 
183 

World, ages of the, or Yugas, 
the four (Kr[ta, Trel^, 
Dvapara and Kali), 340m^ ■ 



of the gods called Sivaa, 

as, 

Worms called Salamanders!, 
245^^ 

Worship of the Great 
Mothers, 225?t^ 

Would-be safl in .Jubbij1pore± 
persistency of a, 2?lp 272 
Wreck of Chakra^s ship, 2^ 
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the> 95 

Year, the horse roams for a 

jeRTp ISj 

Yearn. Divine (360 human 
years) j 24£>™^ 

Yoga/' R. GarbCp Hastings^ 

Enc^. ReL Etk., 

Yogasiitras of Patafijall, 
teschiDgs of thej 46 
Ysw k TrisUi 129* 
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u Ztiialkha, Firdansit 
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Botterworth, 48 
Zoologkal M^holog^t A. -de 
Gubernatis, 

Zvr Lkbrecbt* 

93*^ 
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